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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
By JOHN MONTGOMERY WARD. 


A are, essentially, a sport- 

loving people. We admire pluck and 
athletic skill, and any game which calls 
prominently into play these manly attri- 
butes finds a warm welcome among us. 

For many years, in ourearlier history, but 
little attention was given to out-door pas- 
times. There was too much real work to be 
done in those days, and men’s minds were so 
taken up with the struggle to get on in the 
world that there was little time for play. 

But exercise Jack must, and this is what 
he did. Having cut an old rubber shoe into 
strips he wound these into the form of a 
small ball. Then he unraveled the leg of an 
old woolen stocking and wound the yarn 
around the rubber ball, until the whole was 
as big around as a good-sized apple. Over 
this his good mother sewed a petal-shaped 
leather cover, cut from the soft top of a worn- 
out boot. And, finally, with the ball thus 
made, and armed with a broomstick for a bat, 
he sallied forth ready to take his prescribed 
medicine upon the village ‘‘ green.’’ 

Naturally the first form of play was what 
we now call ‘‘ fungo-hitting ;’’ that is, he hit 
the ball in the air for his companions to catch. 
By easy gradations, which it is unnecessary 
here to go over, this primitive pastime was 
developed into the simple game of ‘‘ one-old- 
cat.’ But, though an excellent game, this 
‘“‘one-cornered cat,’’ it was not played by 

JOHN M. WARD, SHORTSTOP, NEW YORK. «é sides avr there was no competition, no 

rivalry, and this was a fatal defect in the 

eyes of ‘‘ Young America.”’ It was, therefore, forced to give way to a further development 

called ‘‘ three-cornered cat,’’ which in turn was followed by ‘‘ four-cornered cat,’’ and from 
this finally was developed the primitive ‘‘ base-ball.”’ 

This last game was simply ‘‘cat-ball’’ played by ‘sides,’ with a feature introduced 

as a measureof skill. ‘‘Runs”’ or ‘‘ aces,’’ as they were then called, were counted, and the 
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new game owed its namie to the fact that four 
‘bases ’’ were used in making the runs; these 


bases were prominent features. ‘‘ Cat-ball’’ 
was a good game where the number of play- 
ers was small, and it is still played in some 
portions of the country. But where enough 
players were congregated to form sides, the 
new game supplanted it, and as early, per- 
haps, as the beginning of this century, was’ 
the popular outdoor game wherever known. 
About 1842, a number of gentlemen, in 
search of health, were in the habit of 
meeting on a vacant lot in Twenty-seventh 
street, on what is now the site of the 
Madison Square Garden, and, as a means 
of exercise, they went back to this game 
of their boyhood. In 1845 they formed 
themselves into a permanent organization, 
under the name of the ‘‘ Knickerbocker Ball 
Club.’’ They drew up a ‘‘ Constitution and 
By-Laws,”’ and in the latter the rules of the 
game were first placed in written form. 
They were exceedingly simple and remark- 
ably easy to understand, as compared with 
the intricate and technical rules of the pres- 
ent. The play-ground, which, the preced- 


ing season, had been transferred tothe north 
side of Murray Hill near Third avenue, was 
now finally removed to the historic Elysian 
Fields, Hoboken, The ‘‘ Knickerbocker”’ 
was a social-athletic club, and it passed out 
of existence only in 1882. 

For the first six years it was alone in the 
field, all matches being made up from among 
its own members. But, after a while, other 
similar clubs began to organize, until in 1857 
an association was formed, which, the follow- 
ing year, developed into the ‘ National 
Association of Base-Ball Clubs.’’ In the thir- 
teen years of its single existence this organ- 
ization successfully piloted the new game 
through the numberless reefs and shoals 
which surrounded its early passage. The 
growth of a professional class of players, and 
the consequent inequality in strength be- 
tween fhese and the amateur players, made 
a distinction necessary, and in 1871 the 
National Association split up into the 
‘* Amateur National, Association’’ and the 
‘Professional National Association.”’ 

In 1876 eight clubs of the last named 
formed themselves into a still closer body, 
known as the ‘‘ National League.”’ 

In 1881 a new body of professional clubs, 
called the ‘‘ American Association,’’ came 
into existence. The ‘‘ League’”’ at first made 
every effort to crush out this rival, but it 
proved its right to live by withstanding 
every attack. A compromise was thereupon 
effected, and the lion and the lamb lay down 
together on the ‘‘ National Agreement.”’ 

This document is often heard of, but little 
understood, by the general public. It is, 
primarily, an agreement between the Na- 
tional League and the American Associa- 
tion, but by ‘‘ Articles of Qualified Admis- 
sion,’’ the minor leagues, on conforming to 
certain stipulations and paying some two 
hundred dollars, are admitted to certain 
rights and accorded some privileges. The 
money thus paid in by the smaller leagues 
goes to pay the expenses of the two larger 
associations, but the lesser leagues find it 
advisable to pay it in order to be able to re- 
tain their players and live. 

The principal features of the National 
Agreement are : 

First. It guarantees to each club a mo- 
nopoly of territory, by agreeing that neither 
association shall attempt to place a club in 
any city in which there is already a club of 
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the other association. 


And, indirectly, both 
associations agree to make war upon any 
club of any foreign association which shall 
make the same attempt. 

Second. It provides that all the clubs of 
each association shall respect the contracts, 


reservations, suspensions, black-listments 
and expulsions of every club of the other as- 
sociation. 

Third. It provides for a ‘‘ Board of Arbi- 
tration,’’ composed of representatives of the 
different association-members, which acts 
as a supreme tribunal for the settlement, 
in first and last instance, of ‘‘ all matters 
specially referred’’ to it; of ‘‘all disputes 
and complaints arising under, and all inter- 
pretations of the agreement ;’’ and “of all 
differences and disputes’’ between associ- 
ations, or between a club member of one 
and a club member of another associa- 


+; 


t10n., 


(Photographed by Joseph Hail.) 


By the first feature, guaranteeing to each 
club a monopoly of its territory, a base-ball 
‘*trust’’ is created, as compact and effectual 
as the Standard Oil, the Sugar, or any of the 
other trusts of which we hear so much. 

It is true there is nothing to prevent the 
organization of a new club in, for instance, 
New York, by parties who are strangers to 
the National Agreement, but the projectors 
would have to look to the amateur ranks for 
players. No player now belonging to any 
club, in any association, a party to the na- 
tional agreement, would dare sign with the 
new club, because he would be at once black- 
listed and disbarred. And after the new club 
had secured its players it would not be able 
No club in any asso- 
ciation, a party to the agreement, would play 
with it, and in order to get on games it 
would have to organize similar clubs in 
other cities. Then, of course, the prestige 


to arrange any games. 
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of the older clubs with their well-known 
players would draw all the patronage, and 
the new clubs would soon starve to death. 
The second feature, by which each club 
agrees to respect the contracts, reservations, 
black-listments, suspensions and expulsions 


of every other, may also require some ex- 
planation. 

By reservation is meant the privilege each 
club has of claiming for each succeeding 
year the services of its players, and this 
‘‘right’’ is founded, primarily, on an agree- 
ment between the clubs themselves of each 
association. Its effect is that a contract for 
one season is made perpetual, at the option 


of the club, and a player, once signed by a’ 


club, belongs to that club forever. There is 
no escape for him, except by the consent 
of the club which owns him; and if, for 
any reason, he does not want to engage 
with the same club, for another year, he is 
forced out of base-ball entirely. Though 
guilty of no crime, he becomes a_profes- 
sional outlaw, and no matter how valuable a 
player, no other club dares open to him its 
doors. Sometimes the owner is willing to 
sell, and then we read of this or that 
‘‘beauty’’ being transferred at a figure 
which some years ago would have purchased 
a half-dozen able-bodied slaves. As I write, 
the morning’s paper announces to the public 
that the president of a certain Western club 
is willing to sell his players for twenty 


thousand dollars, the ‘‘ goods’’ to be delivered 
in October. 

These sales of players are sometimes 
coupled with a condition, and then disputes 
arise as to who is the real owner. William 
Sunday was sold last winter by the Chi- 
cago Club to Pittsburgh, but there was 
attached to the sale some condition subse- 
quent. The result is that William is now 
placed in an awkward predicament, as ap- 
pears from an article in a local paper under 
the caption, ‘‘ Who Owns Billy ?’’ It is bad 
enough to have a master under any circum- 
stances, but picture the plight of poor 
‘Billy’? who knows that he has one, yet 
knows not which it is. 

In justice to the principle of reservation, it 
should be added that, originally, it contem- 
plated go such mercenary application, but 
that this feature has been tacked on or rather 
developed by the cupidity of the club man- 
agers. The justification offered, that the sale 
can not be effectuated, without the consent of 
the player himself, is no justification at all. 
A man who is dissatisfied with a club, or 
who, for any reason, wishes to make a 
change, may be willing to consent to almost 
anything if that consent is the only way in 
which he can accomplish the change. So 
also, the assertion that the player is always 
benefited by an increase of salary, though 
not necessarily true, would only prove the 
injustice of his former reservation, by show- 
ing that the selling club had paid him a less 
salary than he was really worth. The re- 
serve rule was made that a club might 7- 
fain its players, not that it might se// them. 
It never contemplated the creation of such a 
right, and its prostitution to such a vile pur- 
pose, more than anything else, has served 
to bring the rule itself into disrepute. It 
is wrong in principle, a reflection on the 
framers of the rule, an insult to decent play- 
ers and a dishonor to our national sport. 

A black-listment is the disqualification of 
a player by his own club, which immediately 
communicates the fact to all other clubs and 
associations, and the result is that he is com- 
pletely disbarred; no club under the National 
Agreement will employ him nor will any 
such club play against a club by which he 
is employed. The ‘black-list’’ was first 
made to reach those players who, by dissipa- 
tion or other disreputable conduct, were in- 
juring base-ball as a business. Had it been 
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Ryan. 
2. Williamson. 
3. Farrell. 
4. Pfeffer. 
5. The Mascot. 


confined to this limit, and its exercise prop- 
erly regulated, it might have always proved 


an excellentinstitution. But the offenses for 
which the penalty may be incurred have 
been allowed to include too many minor af- 
fairs, and insufficient safeguards have been 
thrown around its application. By al- 
lowing any one club to black-list any of 
its players, more than one of the latter 
were sacrificed to the spite of some manager 
or other club official. And, though the 
player generally had a right of appeal to the 
representative committee of the association 
of which his club was a member, his defense 
was not heard until the following winter, and 
pending the appeal he was thrown out of 
employment and, in most cases, through lack 
of funds or proper instruction, his appeal 
went by default. And even if he pressed it 
properly and won, he was only ‘“‘ reinstated,”’ 
and still lost his salary for the time he had 
been disqualified. 

The public discussion of the abuses of the 
rule has forced some action, recently, looking 
to their remedy, but there still remains room 
for improvement. In every case of black- 
listment the player should be allowed an ap- 
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6. Capt. Anson. 

7. Van Haltren. 

8. Borchers. 

9. Burns. 

10, Daly. 

peal to some impartial tribunal, outside of 
the association of which the black-listing 
club is a member, and thus entirely free of 
the latter’s influence. His appeal should be 
heard immediately, and in case it is decided 
that the club has made a wrongful use of its 
power, he should be awarded his salary for 
the time lost. It is true he could recover 
this at law, but the average player has such 
a superstitious fear of club influence that he 
seldom dares to go to that length. 

When the Union Association above referred 
to had succeeded in signing some of, the 
players, whom the League claimed by right of 
reservation, the latter body passed what was 
known as ‘‘the Day resolution.’’ This de- 
clared that if these players did not, within a 
specified time, sign contracts with the clubs 
by which they were ‘‘ reserved,’’ they should 
be placed on the black-list and forever after 
made ‘ineligible to play in, or against, any 
league club. 

And it actually did black-list these play- 
ers, and only reinstated them after the death 
of the Union Association and upon pay- 
ment of a fine of five hundred dollars in 
each case ! 
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In its famous, or, more appropriately, in- 
famous ‘‘ Cleveland resolution,’’ the Ameri- 
can Association went still a step further. 
They enacted that any reserved player who 
failed to sign with the reserving club before 
a given date, should be placed on the black- 


list. That is, the player was no longer to 
be given the option of refusing the club’s 
terms, neither could he retire from profes- 
sional play to go into any other business, but 
he must play ball and at the club’s terms 
(over a fixed minimum limit), or see himself 
entirely disqualified and his name placed 
side by side with those made ineligible on 
account of vicious habits or downright dis- 
honesty! And these men were deterred 
from an enforcement of this resolution only 
by the criticism of the press and the force 
of public opinion consequently aroused. 

It seems, however, that the extreme had 
not yet been reached. It remained for an 
organization calling itself ‘‘The Tri-State 
League’ to show to what lengths a combina- 
tion of ignorance and power may lead. At 
a recent special meeting, this body resolved 


‘that no ball-player hereafter discharged 
or released from any ball-club in the Tri- 
State League, can be signed or hired by any 
other club in said Tri-State League.’”’ Here 
the player is to be virtually black-listed by 
that league because some club has seen fit, 
even though through no fault of the player, 
to discharge or ve/ease him. And to think 
that the destinies of our glorious game are 
in the hands of such numskulls ! 

The third feature of the National Agree- 
ment which provides for a Board of Arbitra- 
tion, makes possible the enforcement of 
these absurd pieces of base-ball legislation. 
If base-ball clubs were forced to settle their 
disputes in the courts of law, many of the 
practices now in vogue would be impossible. 
The general public may not know that there 
is a law,in this land higher than the com- 
mon laW. ‘‘ Base-ball law”’ is a law unto it- 
self, and so reckless have these legislators 
become, in the undisputed exercise of their 
powers, that they make but little pretense to 
conformation with the rules laid down by 
courts of law and equity. I do not wish to 
be understood as denouncing the National 
Agreement, or even its most radical feature, 
the reservation of players. Base-ball owes 
much to its restraining influence upon the 
piratical tendencies of club managers. I 
speak only of its abuses and the methods 
by which it is sought to visit the sins of 
these managers upon the. heads of the 
players. 

Looking back over the brief history of 
base-ball we are at once struck by its marvel- 
ous growth. Like everything else Ameri- 


‘can it came with a rush, and it is to-day as 


firmly established in this country as cricket 
in England. The reasons for this rapid rise 
in popular favor are not difficult to find. 
First of all, the game is suited to the national 
temperament. It requires strength, courage 
and skill; it is full of dash and cxcitement, 
and though a most difficult game in which 
to excel, it is yet extremely simple in its 
first principles and easily understood by 
every one. Then, too, it is within the reach 
ofall. The only necessary materials of the 
game are a ball and bat, so that the cost of 
an outfit for eighteen men need not exceed a 
couple of dollars. Another popularizing 
feature is that it requires only about two 
hours to play a game, and this makes it pos- 
sible to indulge in the sport without serious 
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ST. LOUIS BASE-BALL CLUB. 


1. Boyle. 4. Lyon. 
2. O'Neil. 5. McGarr. 
Milligan. 6. King. 


loss of time. And, finally, throwing and 
catching, which is part of the practice of 
base-ball, may be played at almost any time 
and anywhere. Even in the crowded busi- 
ness portions of the city, hundreds of young 
men and boys may be seen every noon-hour 
tossing the ball back and forth. 

At the beginning of the season of 1888 
there were, besides the National League and 
American Association, nine minor leagues 
under the National Agreement and several 
more, including the California League, not 
under the Agreement. There were clubs 
situated in every city, of sufficient size to 
promise support, from Portland, Maine, to 
San Francisco, and from St. Paul to New Or- 
leans. Nor has the spread of the game been 
confined by the limits of our own country. 
Into Canada, the West Indies and Mexico, 
it has gone, and we hear of occasional games 
in England, Germany, and even in far-off 
China and Japan. During the coming win- 
ter a party of ball-players and cricketers will 
carry the game to the Antipodes, and it is 
probable that another year will see several 
local clubs there. 

The number of players professionally en- 
gaged is not less than twelve or fifteen hun- 
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7. Comisky. 10. Knouff. 

8. McCarthy. 11. Latham. 

9. Devlin. 12, Hudson. 
13. Robinson. 


dred, and the capital invested must mount 


far up into the hundred thousands. It is 
difficult to estimate the number of those who 
daily witness the games throughout the 
country, but it would not be far wide of the 
mark to say that one hundred thousand 
spectators daily forget the struggle of real life 
in the contemplation of these mimic battles 
of the diamond field. 

I have been speaking only of the profes- 
sional game. These figures do not include 
the countless amateur clubs and the players 
who play only for pastime. There are few 
Americans of adult age who are not possessed 
of more or less skill in the game. Every 
foul hit into the crowd at a public exhibition 
finds a player waiting for it, and some of the 
catches made from such hits are really sur- 
prising and would do credit to the players 
on the field. 

Nor is this love of the game confined 
solely to the sterner sex. Some years ago 
it was considered a questionable thing for a 
lady to attend an exhibition of base-ball. 
There were influences surrounding the game 
with which no lady cared to come in contact. 
But these have now, for a long time, been 
swept away, and the public sees that base- 
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O'BRIEN, LEFT FIELD, BROOKLYN. 


ball is a perfectly clean sport. The women 
of America have, consequently, taken it up, 
and by their presence and influence, promise 
to make it what English women have made 
cricket, the polite und fashionable as well 
as manly, out-door sport. At every promi- 
nent contest hundreds of ladies may beseen, 
as well versed in the points of the game and 
as intensely interested in the result as are 
their male escorts. At one of the college 
championship games at Princeton this sum- 
mer, the bewitching presence of the ‘first 
lady in the land’’ lent beauty to the scene, 
and it is said she was a most interested and 
critical spectator. 

The love of the game pervades all classes 
ofthe community. It is just as popular in 
Wall Street as it is in Washington Market. 
Bankers and brokers, merchants and minis- 
ters, lawyers and litterateurs, Bohemians of 
every class, clerks, merchants and day-labor- 
ers, you can see them any day at the Polo 
Ground, mixed up together in the most 
democratic fashion and cheering, as only 
Americans can, their favorites on to victory. 


General Sherman is a lover of the sport, and 
at the reception recently tendered the New 
York and Chicago teams, at Wallack’s 
Theatre, he was one of the most amused by 
the base-ball allusions of the leading come- 
dian. - Governor Hill never fails to see the 
game at the Polo Ground when business 
brings him to the city. Senator Gorman, 
who is now the leader of the Maryland De- 
mocracy, was formerly the president of the 
National Association. He was himself an 
expert player, and still retains his interest 
in the sport. De Wolf Hopper, Digby Bell, 
Frank Wilson, Nat. Goodwin, Louis James, 
Marie Wainwright, Evans and Hoey, and 
‘‘Bob’’ Hilliard, are the names of a few pro- 
fessionals who are ardent lovers of the game. 
So, too, in the commercial and social world, 
many mames equally prominent might be 
mentidned. It is said, though I do not vouch 
for the truth of the story, that when the com- 
mittee waited upon Abraham Lincoln to no- 
tify him of his nomination to the Presidency, 
they found him, in company with others, on 
a vacant lot, with coat off and sleeves rolled 
up, busily engaged in a game of ball. And 


when the chairman finally succeeded in 
gaining Mr. Lincoln’s attention for a mo- 


ment, long enough to communicate the 
object of their visit, his only reply was, 
‘‘ The Presidency be durned,—-run there, you 
skinflint,’’ and he rushed down toward 
third base to coach one of his runners 
home. 

The excitement of the spectators at an im- 
portant match is itself worth going to see. 
If the score has been close all the way 
through, now one side in the lead and again 
the other; if the play has been sharp and at 
times brilliant; if the home club is behind 
when the last inning comes, and if then, 
when hope has almost died and the game 
seems lost, some player drives the ball over 
the heads of the infield and through the line 
of outfielders, sending in the winning 
runs, the scene that ensues baffles descrip- 
tion. It must be seen to be appreciated. 
The pent-up enthusiasm breaks forth like a 
whirlwind ; the crowd is on its feet ; cheer 
follows cheer, men standing upon chairs 
and benches ; hats, canes, umbrellas, para- 
sols and handkerchiefs are waved wildly in 
the air ; the crowd is swayed like trees in a 
tempest and the sound is like the roar of a 
cataract. I have often stood and looked 
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and listened, lost to the game, forgetful 
even of the victory just won, carried 
away by the influence of the impassioned 
scene. 

Base-ball is one of the few sports that is 
sufficiently interesting in itself not to re- 
quire the stimulus of betting. Other pas- 
times become tame without this element, 
but base-ball always gets along better where 
it is entirely absent. There wasatime when 
considerable money changed hands on the 
result of each prominent contest, but those 
were the darkest days the game has ever 
known. Professional betting men are not 
satisfied with an even chance. In order to 
live they must have a percentage in their 
favor. The ‘‘ glorious uncertainty ’’ of base- 
ball, honestly played, made calculation im- 
possible, and they were forced to resort to 
‘“‘crooked’’ practice. The game fell very 
low in public estimation, and heroic treat- 
ment became necessary to rid it of this stain, 
and restore it again to a place in the confi- 
dence of the public. Betting upon any 
ground was entirely suppressed, and strin- 
gent rules were made for the government of 
players. 
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The lesson learned then is not yet for- 
gotten, and open betting is still strictly pro- 
hibited upon all grounds. 

The excitement over the games in those 
days is said to have been even greater than 
now. Men’s passions were aroused to the 
highest pitch, and scenes of violence were 
not infrequent. Not the umpire alone, as at 
present, but the visiting players too, became 
the objects of the public’s wrath, and it was 
no unusual thing to see a player escorted 
from the field, when the game was over, 
guarded by several policemen. 

President Spalding, of the Chicago Club, 
was in the early seventies the star pitcher of 
the Boston team, and he related to me, a 
few days since, an experience in Philadel- 
phia. During the game the Boston short- 
stop executed a play based upon a tech- 
nicality in the rules, and Spalding, as 
captain, insisted upon the decision. The 
crowd became so enraged that his life was 
really in danger, and after the game ‘A. 
G.’’ made his escape from the field sur- 
rounded by a body-guard of four stalwart 
policemen. 


ORR, FIRST BASE, BROOKLYN, 
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I am often asked whether the players them- 
selves become as deeply interested in the 
game as the spectators. In one sense they 
do, and in another they do not. The differ- 
ence in position between player and spectator 
must be taken into consideration. Both 
may be equally interested in the result, but 
the effect upon one is altogether different 
from that upon the other. The man whose 
every wish is directed toward the success of 
a certain club, and who yet is simply an 
on-looker, powerless to promote the desired 
end, is in a most trying position. He is like 
one who, seeing a friend in danger, is him- 
self bound hand and foot, and unable to make 
a move to save him. The strain upon the 
nerves become intense, and in addition to 
being interested, he grows excited. 

With the player, however, it is different. 
He is in the midst of the fray, and feels that 
he is a positive factor. Instead of being 
helpless, he is in a position to do something 
to promote the cause, and this feeling acts 
upon his nerves as a safety valve. It is just 
as well, for the skillful exhibition of the 
game, that the effect upon the player is thus 


FERGUSON, PITCHER, PHILADELPHIA. 


HANLON, CENTER-FIELD, DETROIT. 


different from that upon the spectator ; if he 
grew one-half as excited as many of the lat- 
ter, he would scarcely be able to see a ball, 
much less hit or field it. 

I do not mean to say that players do not, 
attimes, become nervous. The younger play- 
ers are not infrequently attacked by what in 
base-ball vernacular is known as “the rat- 
tles,’’ a complaint much akin to what sports- 
men call the ‘‘ buck fever,’’ and actors 
‘stage fright.’’ And there are times, too, 
when even the most seasoned seem to lose 
their heads, though long experience usually 
deadens the susceptibilities. 

Perhaps there is no playerin the profession 
who goes on the field with a stronger deter- 
mination to win than Anson, of Chicago. 
He shows his earnestness in every move, and 
his reputation as a ‘‘ kicker’’ is familiar not 
only to all attendants at the games but to 
many who have never even seen him. No 
man in this country, in politics or any other 
profession, has been the object of so much 
abuse ; and yet there are many worse fellows 
than Anson. In the first place, he is not one 
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KELLY, CATCHER, BOSTON. 


of your senseless kickers who finds fault 
merely because he is being beaten or to 
hear himself talk. He is of a most ag- 
gressive nature, and he can not endure 
defeat. He is full of fight himself, and 
inspires his players with the same spirit. 
He is thoroughly versed in the rules of 
the game, and insists upon every point 
that he can legally claim. Ido him the 
credit to say that he never makes an 
objection without believing himself that 
he has some ground, either in right or in 
rule, to support him. It is true, how- 
ever, that he will go to the outside limit 
of the rule every time, and, while his 
claims may be legitimate so far as the 
rule is concerned, they are not always in 
accord with a sense of fair play. And in 
his extreme eagerness to win he will 
occasionally stoop to certain questionable 
tricks upon the field and encourage these 
in his men. Not by reason of these faults 
but in spite of them he is the greatest 
base-ball general on the ball-field. In 
private life he is as pleasant a companion 
as one would wish to meet. 

Another great player, who is made so 


by his earnestness, is Kelly, of the Bostons. 
He is of a mercurial temperament and is 
controlled entirely by his feelings. When 
‘‘Kel”’ is in good spirits he is simply a 
wonderful player; carried along by his 
enthusiasm he will accomplish the most 
difficult plays. But when he is in the 
dumps he is about as bad as can be found, 
and it is then just as impossible for him 
to play well as for a ship to sail without 
wind. The crowd may hoot and hiss, 
but it only makes his condition worse. 
When playing his game Kelly is one of 
those enthusiastic spirits who impart life to 
the entire team. His example is not, in all 
respects, worthy of imitation. He is as full 
of tricks as a Texas broncho, and does not 
stop at anything to gain his point. I have 
known his enthusiasm to carry him from 
second base on a short cut across the dia- 
mond, instead of by way of third base, as the 
rules require. 

Comisky, the captain of the St. Louis 
team, ranks along with Anson as a great 
captain. With a nine which, at the begin- 
ning of the season, was sneeringly dubbed 
the ‘‘Job-lots,’’ he is now in the lead for the 
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pennant in his association. He is another 
of those characters who can not brook defeat. 
He is thoroughly in earnest himself, deter- 
mined to win, and insists upon the most 
faithful team work from his players. 

One of the hardest-working, most enthusi- 
astic of players is Murphy, the New York 
catcher. He is never still for a moment, 
and, if not coaching from the coacher’s posi- 
tion, he is calling out from the bench. He 
backs up first and third base, and tries to 
climb the catcher’s fence for fouls hit into the 
stand. It matters not whether he is playing 
or not, he coaches just the same. In an ex- 
citing game at Washington last spring two 
New York runners were caught between 
bases and there was much excitement before 
they were run down. When the smoke 
cleared away, Murphy was discovered down 
near second base, where he had been yelling 
like a Comanche Indian. The funny part 
of it was that he was not playing at all that 
day. 

Much of the success of the Detroit team 
has been due to the untiring zeal of their 
captain, ‘‘Ned’’ Hanlon. Others have gen- 
erally managed to appropriate the credit, but 
to him it has really belonged. The Detroits 
are a lot of great players, but without a 
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spirit like Hanlon’s to stir them up and 
keep them at work, they would never have 
won the proud title of ‘‘World’s Cham- 
pions.” 

Another character in base-ball is Glasscock 
of the Indianapolis team. He is known not 
only for his earnest work but also for his ec- 
centric ways. A player whose whole soul 
is wound up in the game, he forgets every- 
thing but the play. He has gained a great 
deal of unpleasant notoriety the past sum- 
mer on account of having ‘‘spiked” and 
otherwise injured a number of opposing 
players, and there are many who think these 
mishaps intentional with him. I am not of 
that opinion myself, but think that they 
have been due rather to his reckless zeal. I 
am not willing to believe that he has de- 
liberagely injured any one. 

I have only mentioned a few of the very 
earnest players. There are many more, in- 
cluding such as O’ Brien of the “‘ Brooklyns,’’ 
Stovey of the ‘ Athletics,’’ Corkhill of the 
‘‘Cincinnatis,’’ and Faatz of the ‘‘ Cleve- 
lands.’’ Of the last named an amusing 
story is told by Crane. The two were 
playing together last season on the ‘‘ Toron- 
tos,’’ and in the ninth inning of a game 
with ‘‘ Syracuse’’ the latter was one or two 
runs in the lead. Faatz, who was cap- 
tain of Toronto, agreed with Crane to 
get hit with the ball, which would, of 
course, give each his base. Crane carried 
out his part of the agreement without 
mishap, but Faatz was less fortunate. 
When he stepped in to allow the ball to 
hit him, it happened to be a swift in- 
shoot. It caught poor Faatz just back of 
the ear and down he went. It was some 
seconds before he recovered sufficiently 
to know just what had happened, but 
when he did he was highly indignant 
and wanted to whip the opposing pitcher. 
Earnestness is a commendable thing in 
its way, but that was carrying it a little 
too far. 

It is these hard-working, enthusiastic 
players who, more than anything else, 
popularize the game. They convince 
the public of its honesty by showing so 
plainly a desire to win. If professional 
players were merely hired men, doing 
only so much as is necessary to earn 
their salaries, there would not be this 
wonderful interest in the game. 
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(Players in the farcical game of Sept. 7th.) 
. Hoey. 5. Golden. 
. Wheeler. 6. Ward. 
7. Powers. 
8. Dockstader. 


I 
2 
3. Keller. 
4. Bell, 


But notwithstanding the present immense 
popularity of the professional game, there is 
grave reason to fear for the future. To one 
who will read the signs of the times, there 
is danger ahead. The business is becom- 
ing top-heavy. The interests involved are 
far too great for the caliber of many of those 
now in control. One after another of the 
minor leagues is being forced to the wall, 
and the circle of play is thus narrowed. 
When the break does come, the blame will 
all be laid at the feet of the player. ‘‘ Exor- 
bitant salaries,’’ it will be said, have ruined 
the game, and the unbusinesslike manager 
who agreed to pay them will be lost to sight. 


THE ACTORS’ CLUB. 


(Photographed by Joseph Hail.) 


9. Wilson. 
10. Wilder. 
II. ag 
12. Clark. 


13. Daly. 
14. Engel. 
15. Heckler. 


But there are other causes at work besides 
high salaries. Extravagant management, 
money thrown away on ‘‘deals’’ and use- 
less experiments, bad faith among the clubs 
themselves—these are all evils equally as 
fatal as high salaries. But whatever may be 
the future of the professional game, it must 
not be forgotten that there is another and 
much larger factor to be considered. While 
the professional clubs may attract the most 
attention, they are outnumbered a thousand 
to one by the amateur clubs of the country. 
Among the college and other amateur organ- 
izations rests securely the real strength of the 
game, and in them lies the hope of its future. 
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PET LEMUR. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


OKO was the name of the funniest little 
beast I ever knew. I wish I could 
sketch him as he crouched upon the high 
back of my chair after some audacious piece 
of mischief, and contemplated from that safe 
retreat the possibility of another bit of fun. 
But neither pen nor pencil can fully express 
the drollery of his conceits, or the grotesque- 
ness of his movements ; one moment sitting 
quietly on my knee, the next flying through 


the air, uttering rapid, low grunts like a 
little pig ; now lying peacefully as a kitten 
on the sofa ; then, without the least warning, 
darting up the door-casing to the top, and 
there pausing with an air of calmness ludi- 
crous to behold ; playing fantastic tricks on 
the bracket of a burning lamp, sitting on it, 
turning somersaults over it, and ending his 
gymnastics by a leap to the top of the near- 
est head, always his favorite resting place. 
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The good-will of a captive is pleasant to 
have, and indeed necessary if one would 
know its ways ; but this little lemur was op- 
pressively affectionate. His chosen seat, as 
I said, was the top of one’s head, but since 
he was never allowed to occupy that for 
more than an instant, he contented himself 
with the next desirable, namely, the shoulder 
of some one he liked. There he sat and 
dressed his fur, interpolating now and then 
a sudden lick on the cheek or ear of his vic- 
tim, intended for a delicate attention, per- 
haps a kiss, sometimes varying this by ab- 
sent-mindedly snatching a handful of the 
hair so near him. I fear these marks of his 
devotion were not usually received in a pro- 
per spirit ; he was forced to take a seat not 
quite so convenient to the face. Next in or- 
der was an arm, on which he sat by thehour, 
licking the wrist as long as one could en- 
dure it, and scraping it with a push of his 
projecting lower teeth. On somebody he 
was determined to be. 

Though small], Koko had a will of his own, 
and what he set out to do he usually accom- 
plished, because he never lost sight of his 
wish, and never gave it up. Earlyin his res- 
idence with us he made up his mind that 
free use of the two mantels in the rooms he 
had the run of was desirable. Naturally, 
those shelves being already occupied, the 
family opposed his wish. In vain. Every 
point in his advance he won at the point of 
the bayonet as it were ; chairs were removed 
to a distance and reproofs showered upon 
him. All wastedeffort. To beallowed upon 
that mantel was his aim, and he secured it. 
We gave up, pushed the bric-4-brac against 
the wall, and let him enjoy his victory, but 
we might have spared ourselves the fight, 
for he never did the slightest harm. 

Most amusing were his acrobatic feats on 
a set of clothes-bars, brought from the laun- 
dry for his use. He accepted the enticing 
array of small rods three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, without a doubt that it was in- 
tended for him, as in fact he did everything ; 
that he could be unwelcome anywhere never 
occurred to him. The moment the bars were 
set up he made one flying leap across the 
room and landed upon them. He ran all 
over those small sticks as if they werea level 
floor, using his tail as a balancing pole; he 
turned hand-somersaults (if I may call them 
so) over them ; hung from one or both feet, 
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head down and arms stretched out, and in 
this attitude often washed his face ; he flung 
himself from one post to another, never miss- 
ing his hold, though the whole thing shook 
and creaked with his violence. He went up 
the corner post hand over hand, using all 
fours, and stood upright on the top, looking 
up for more worlds to conquer. One mo- 
ment he swung by his hands, his long legs 
drawn up, and the next he seized a bar with 
the right hand and foot, and whirled over it, 
coming up in the same position, a sort of 
side somersault. There was nothing possi- 
ble to a monkey that he did not do, and I 
never saw one of those dismal-faced creatures 
half so lively. The little fellow was so 
happy, and we so entertained, that the 
clothes-bars became for atime a part of the 
parlor furniture. 

The bars, too, helped Koko to solve a prob- 
lem that he had been revolving since he 
first came to us. He longed to explore the 
top of a tall old-fashioned book-case, as we 
knew by his eager looks and movement of 
threatening to spring up from the back of a 
chair. In his antics one day he sprang over 
to the upright window-casing, to examine 
an ornament of moss that hung on the wall, 
and the case with which he held to the pro- 
jecting molding put another motion into 
his head. He had found a ladder !—and he 
began to climb. Alas! this discovery re- 
moved the last obstacle between Koko and 
everything in the room. With three long 
windows, a wide arch, and a door, all sur- 
rounded by this high way of ladders, he could 
reach almost anything on the walls hitherto 
barred from him. The first thing, of course, 
was to gratify his old longing to explore the 
book-case : he walked up the molding till 
he was level with the top, and then jumped 
over the chasm. In about two minutes he 
satisfied himself that nothing was there but 
dust, and having well covered his feet and 
hands with this, he sprang back to the cas- 
ing and ran down, leaving pretty little prints 
of his mischievous hands allthe way. After 
that exploit the casings were his favorite 
playground and retreat. 

A great pleasure to Koko when there was 
no fire was to sit on the center-table, close 
to a big Rochester-burner lamp, and luxuri- 
ate in its heat. The first time he tried this 
seat he put one inquisitive finger on the 
shade, but instantly thrust it into his mouth 
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with a glance at me. I laughed at him, and, 
feeling insulted, he ran out his tongue, 
and saluted me with a mocking ‘‘ Ya! ya! 
ya!’’ Often as he sat there afterward he 
never touched the lamp again. 

When a fire was burning in the open stove 
a foot-rest was placed before it for the use of 
the little beast, who spent many hours there, 
sometimes with his tail around his neck like 
a boa, but usually sitting bolt upright with 
his feet stretched out toward the fire, while 
he dressed the hair of his tail, which was sev- 
eral inches longer than his body and an ob- 
ject of great solicitude. His way of perform- 
ing this operation was to haul it up before 
his face, and hold it with both hands while 
he washed and combed it the wrong way, 
that is, so that the hair stood up instead of 
lying down. His hair was woolly and not soft, 
and this treatment of course made it stand 
out all over, forming a very pretty coat, and 
a thick cushion around him. By this pro- 
cess his tail, after he was kept nicely, as- 
sumed enormous proportions for an animal 
of only thirteen inches. It was eighteen 
inches long any way, and near the root it 
became three inches in diameter, including 
the hair of course. 


A seat Koko liked very much was the top 
of a high rocking-chair, a bamboo rod an 


inch and a quarter in diameter. In spite of 
the most violent rocking, he had no trouble 
to keep his place, holding on with all four 
hands side by side, or by two hands on the 
post at one end. In this place he dressed 
his fur or washed his face with perfect ease 
and calmness. In fact, so sure was his hold 
that to get him off of a person was almost 
impossible ; he could not be shaken from an 
arm for instance ; he clasped both arms and 
legs tightly around it, and no jar or pull 
would remove him. We did learn a trick 
after awhile that always sent him with a 
leap to the floor, where he stood and regarded 
his tormentor with a reproachful expression, 
perhaps ran his tongue out very rapidly 
several times, as children sometimes show 
contempt, and then—went back, displaying 
a forgiving spirit that usually won him the 
place again. This potent—for a moment— 
spell was an imitation of his own ‘‘ woof !”’ 
The instant it was uttered he sprang off with- 
out rising to his feet, or turning his head to 
see where he should alight. The cushions 
under his fingers and toes indeed made it a 


’ business to interfere with discipline. 
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matter of indifference where he did fall : he 
could not hurt himself. 

Embarrassing was the position of ‘best 
friend’* to the little fellow, for whatever 
happened to him, if he got into mischief— 
and no monkey was ever more fertile in mis- 
chief—if any one spoke reprovingly to him, 
if suddenly startled, he went on a mad gal- 
lop for his friend, sprang to her knee, to her 
shoulder, to the top of her head if she would 
allow it, and from that point turned upon 
his enemy, ready to defend himself. 

He could be very savage, too ; he had sharp 
teeth, and a quite ferocious way of resenting 
adirectinsult. He flewat the enemy scream- 
ing with rage, climbed up his clothes (it 
was always man or boy) and acted as if he 
would tear him to pieces. But the fury was 
shortilived ; in a few moments he grew calm, 
though [ think he never lost suspicion of 
one who had once ill-treated him. One 
thing that Koko considered an unpardonable 
affront was an exclamation sometimes used 
as an inducement for strange cats to take 
their departure, a sort of ‘‘quish !’’ spoken 
with emphasis. This always infuriated 
him. If reproved by any excepting the two 
ladies of the household, in those highly 
offensive words ‘‘No! no!’’ he was dis- 
pleased also, turned suddenly, looked over 
at the enemy with a squeal which plainly 
expressed the opinion that it was not his 
When 
either of his special friends used the same 
words, he instantly turned to her, galloped 
across the room, and bounded onto her 
shoulder. 

Koko was not dependent on outside ob- 
jects for his amusement ; he bubbled over 
with fun constantly, and his whimsical lit- 
tle pranks I despair of picturing. Heturned 
somersaults on the carpet, sometimes very 
fast, again with great deliberation, even 
pausing while standing on his head ; he 
sprang over the top of a book or newspaper 
one was reading ; he snatched away eye- 
glasses ; he made droll little leaps about a 
foot high, with a coquettish toss of the head 
and fling of the arms, and often spent a long 
time in thus jumping about on the floor. 
Above all things he liked to leap, and such 
bounds perhaps better not be mentioned lest 
they be thought exaggeration. It was not 
uncommon for him to spring square into 
one’s face, sometimes grasping a nose in one 
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hand, and an ear inthe other, but occasion- 
ally embracing the face with all fours, hands 
both sides of the forehead, and feet each side 
of the cheek. He stopped but a second ; his 
friend was merely a station on his way to the 
mantel, but it was somewhat disconcerting, 
and though it lasted but a moment, one felt 
as if a tornado had passed over. 

Perhaps the most amusing entertainment 
was the little lemur’s attention to a certain 
grave professor who spent an evening with 
us. Curiously enough Koko was always 
fond of strangers, and sprang upon them 
the moment they entered the room, occasion- 
ally to their terror, but the professor was in- 
terested in animals, and as pleased as was 
Koko himself when he found a willing vic- 
tim. He began by licking the hands of his 
new friend, and then planted himself on the 
shoulder and settled to work. First, he 
washed the face all over, holding onto the 
nose of his slave, or laying his droll little 
paw flat on forehead or cheek, or grasping 
irreverently the full dignified beard. The 
face finished, greatly to the professor's de- 
light, he began on the head. Now the pro- 
fessor’s hair was rather thin, very precisely 
parted in the middle, and brushed down each 
side. Koko’s method of procedure—which 
we had never allowed him to display—was 
peculiar ; it was to scrape against the grain 
with his singular frontteeth. Atit he went, 
literally tooth and nail, and in a few min- 
utes the professor’s locks stood up as if he 
had been electrified, not a hair in its place. 
The victim sat like a martyr, closing his 
eyes when Koko laid a paw on them to keep 
his balance, and saying continually, ‘‘ What 
a nice little fellow he is! What a dear little 
pet! The nicest I ever saw !’’ and soon. 

For half an hour or more this show went 
on, both having a most luxurious time, 
while I pondered upon the fact that the state 
of one’s hair has a good deal to do with his 
dignity, and wished that some of the profes- 
sor’s many admirers who regard his sayings 
almost as inspired, who listen breathless to 
his words of wisdom, and stand in awe of 
him, could see him at the moment. A thought 
struck one of the party. The professor is 
not only aman of profound learning, he is 
also a bachelor of very particular ways. 
She wickedly brought a small mirror and 
held it before his face. What a look came 
over him as he saw his head! He laughed 
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long and heartily, but I observed that after 
he had retired and put his hair in order he 
did not allow the “‘ nice little fellow ’’ to dis- 
arrange it again, though he was just as 
much pleased with him. 

This little creature lived in a cage in the 
parlor, and upon the arrival of bed-time it 
was necessary to shut him up in it. He 
never sympathized with our feeling in the 
matter—on the contrary he was determined 
to stay out. In this one point he never had 
his desire, but securing our own way re- 
quired always a little stratagem. The cage 
he was careful never to enter without leav- 
ing an anchor to windward in the shape of a 
leg hanging out; capturing by the chase 
was not to be thought of, so nimble, so quick 
in movement, and so mighty in leaps ; slip- 
pery and elusive were his members to a de- 
taining hand—there was but one way. It 
was for his best friend to wait patiently till 
he was quiet on her lap in exactly the right 
position so that there should not be any 
chance of failure—a miss would have been 
fatal—then bring two hands down upon him 
suddenly and firmly, and carry him to his 
cage. When the hands of his friend de- 
scended upon him in this way, he submitted 
as to fate ; they had never lost prestige by 
failure, but if any one else tried it, he re- 
belled, wriggled, struggled, bit, and usually 
got away. 

The society of Koko was entertaining 
through the winter and spring, but when 
the weather grew warm, a heat-loving little 
beast who insisted on lying full length on 
one’s shoulder, or on clasping an arm with 
four very woolly limbs, was not to be en- 
dured. So he was packed off to the Philadel- 
phia Zoological Gardens, due arrangements 
having been made for his comfort. There, 
his playful ways and amiable disposition 
made him at once a favorite, and he was put 
with the chimpanzee so long a resident of 
the Garden, in a cage twelve feet or more 
square. Of course the two animals were 
watched to see if they would be companion- 
able. 

When the great lazy ape observed her 
small cage-mate, she first honored him with 
a good stare, and then reached out her long 
arm to take hold of him. This, however, 
was a stranger Koko did not care to spring 
upon ; he slipped away. She moved a step 
or two, he retreated slowly, but careful to be 
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just out of her reach. She followed him 
around the cage, still he eluded her. The 
chase began to be interesting. He took 
refuge on certain beams put across for her 
use, she following. Higher and farther he 
climbed, she close at his heels, till he 
reached the highest and the farthest corner 
whence was no retreat. On she came, sure 
now of her game, as were also the spectators, 
who looked on with deep interest to see if 
she would be amiable. Suddenly, just as 
she stretched out her hands to seize him, he 
rose over her head with a bound and came 
through the air to the other sideof the cage, 
almost as though he had wings. Never was 
an audience more surprised. 

Although Koko would not allow the 
chimpanzee to catch him, the two soon be- 
came excellent friends, and have furnished 
great amusement for visitors for a year. 
The strong bond between them seems to be 
that his greatest happiness is to scrape and 
dress and work over hair, and her greatest 
happiness is to have it done. 

Passing through Philadelphia a few weeks 
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ago, I stopped at the Gardens, as I usually 
do, to see how my little pet fared with a 
stranger of his own kind, who had lately 
been added to the happy family in the 
chimpanzeecage. Sure enough ! there were 
two lemurs, one sitting over behind a box 
nearly hidden, and the other frolicking in 
the front. Was this Koko? He bounded 
about in the same way, though with not so 
much spirit, and he had the same vacant 
stare at something back of his audience, 
never meeting one’s eyes. It was exactly 
like him, perhaps a little grown. After 
a while he came near the chimpanzee, who 
lay quietly on the straw as if she were ill. 
Seeing him approach, she put out her hand 
to push him away, and in fact, though he 
made several attempts to get close to her, 
she would not allow it. But now the other 
lemur came from behind the box, a perfect 
copy of the first, only perhaps a little 
smaller. With the assurance of established 
custom he ran up to the chimpanzee and 
began to dress her hair. She closed her eyes 
in contentment, and I knew this was Koko. 


JIM. 


By NORA PERRY. 


Out in a fog-bank we went down— 
Four-and-twenty men full told, 
Fishermen all, from Provincetown, 
None of ’em more than thirty year old. 


We'd cleared the banks and were homeward bound, 
With such a load as you never saw— 

Cod and mackerel fine and sound, 
Twelve hundred weight without a flaw. 


The wind was west and the sky was clear 
When we set our sails that night for home ; 
Nobody had a thought of fear 
An hour before the end had come. 


Jim was whistlin’,—a way he had,— 
A theater-tune he’d heard somewhere ; 
I can hear it now, and can see the lad, 
With his handsome shoulders broad and square. 


He stood at the helm and he knew his place, 
Nobody knew it better than he. ; 

One minute the moon lit up his face, 
The next, I swear I could’n’t see 
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Half a foot before me there ! 
Just as sudden as that, it fell, 
That white fog-bank—a devil’s snare 
It seemed to me from the pit of Hell! 


Four-and-twenty men full told, 
And never one of ’em saved but me. 
None of ’em more than thirty year old, 
As likely lads as ever you see. 


Fisherman's luck, perhaps you say. 
The parson said pretty nigh the same, 
When he tried to comfort the folks that day, 
Though ne fixed it up by another name. 


Well, it’s five-and-thirty years to-night 
Since we parted company, Jim and me— 
Since I saw him there in that March moonlight, 
His hand to the helm, his face t» the sea. 


Five-and-thirty years, and Jim— 
He’s a young man still I s’pose, while I, 
My hair is white, and my eyes are dim. 
But mate, I’ve a notion, when I die 


He’ll be at the helm and steer me through 
The shoaling tide to my journey’s end ; 
For Jim and me—well I never knew 
Such a fellow as Jim to stick to a friend. 


And I’ve had a thought I’ve never told 
In all these years before—that Jim 

Would never have lost his grip and hold, 
As somehow I lost my grip on him. 


We went down into the fog together ; 
He was hurt from the first, but I had him fast 
In a clutch like death I thought, but whether 
My strength or courage failed at the last 


I never could tell—-but only know 
That all at once I found my hand 
Loose and empty.—God what a blow! 
Then I drifted alone to an empty land. 


But I haven’t much time here now to spend ; 
My hearing’s dull and my eyes are dim. 

What’s that you ask, ‘‘afraid of the end’’? 
Afraid! Why the end is—Jim! 





ZULU WARRIORS 


AT HOME. 


By DAVID KER. 


EW inen, probably, who have not actu- 

ally been in Zululand, are able to realize 

all that is implied in the following of a ‘‘ Ka- 

fir path, ’’ so called, I presume, because no 

one but a Kafir can either see it or follow it 

when seen. My own experience of the pro- 
cess is somewhat as follows: 

Just as the deepening shadows of night re- 
double your impatience to reach some place 
of shelter, the road makes an enormous and 
seemingly wanton bend in the wrong direc- 
tion, while at the same moment a gap sud- 
denly opening on the other side, in the thick 
forest of wild grass that hems you in, tempt- 
ingly suggests that most insidious of all the 
evils of Satan, a ‘‘short cut.’’ You strike 
boldly along this new ‘‘trail,’’ and having 
followed it fully thirty yards without any 
accident, you begin to think complacently 
of Fenimore Cooper’s ‘‘ Pathfinder’’ and 
‘‘Chingachgook,’’ and mentally to class 
yourself with them. Just then your promis- 


ing path disappears altogether, and is re- 
placed by three or four other paths, which 
wind away in every direction but the right 
one. 


Feeling somehow that the correct thing to 
do in such circumstances is to dismount and 
look about you, you jump off. Instantly an 
elastic quiver under your left heel thrills you 
with the fearful consciousness that you have 
trodden on a venomous snake, and you try 
in vain to imitate successfully a careless 
laugh on finding that the snake is only a 
pliant root. A crackling among the dry 
grass-stems brings your hand at once to your 
revolver, but the supposed wild beast proves 
to be nothing worse than a goat, though its 
black, horned head looks unpleasantly sug- 
gestive inthe ghostly twilight. Finally you 
remount, and try the most hopeful-looking 
of the numerous paths, which leads you 
right down into a great black pool of liquid 
mud, and then unhandsomely deserts you. 
Calling to mind what you have read of the 
horse's wonderful sagacity, you ‘‘ throw the 
reins on the neck of your steed,’’ like one of 
Scott's heroes, and let him choose his own 
way ; but as his first proceeding is to stop 


and eat grass /hat¢ plan does not help you 
much. At length you chance upon another 
path, which, after many turnings and wind- 
ings, suddenly brings you back to the road 
again, much farther from your goal than be- 
fore, and burdened with an overwhelming 
sense of the utter inadequacy ofthe strongest 
language to express your feelings. 

A whole evening’s experience of paths 
like these might well suggest to Mrs. Ker 
and myself some doubts as to the good faith 
of the tall, muscular Zulu who strides before 
us, his woolly head crowned with the ring 
of black gum that proclaims him a married 
man, and his huge bony fists clutching the 
knobkerry (club) and assegai (spear), without 
which no respectable Zulu can go anywhere 
ordoanything. Often during the past week 
had I heard the colonists declare that a Zulu 
may be trusted with untold gold; but just 
as often had I heard others assert that a Zulu's 
honesty is a happy combination of Louis 
XI., Benedict Arnold, and Judas Iscariot. 
Which was right? 

And now, as the darkness deepens, I am 
disturbed by the haunting memory of a 
warning received only a few hours before 
from an officer of one of the frontier outposts 
on the Tugela: 

‘‘The country’s in a queer state just now, 
and even if you care to venture into it your- 
self, it’s not at all the sort of place for a lady. 
If you wél/ go, you’d better leave Mrs. Ker 
in the fort yonder, where she can be safe till 
you come back.”’ 

Good advice, though rejected as good ad- 
vice usually is. Just at this time King 
Cetywayo’s return from his Erglish cap- 
tivity had stirred all Zululand to an excite- 
ment which the march of the British force 
upon Ekowé had certainly done little to 
abate ; and if there was to be any ‘‘ washing 
of spears’’ the Zulu name for killing), we 
had contrived to get right in the track of it. 

But all at once, as if to rebuke our sus- 
picions of poor Masheban, the neat little 
building of St. Andrew’s Mission Station, 
with its encircling palisade, outlines itself 
dimly against the darkening sky or the crest 
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of the slope above us ; and, a few minutes 
later, we are receiving a hearty welcome and 
a plentiful supper from one of the two good 
missionaries who inhabit it. 

The sun is just rising when we start next 
morning for the camp of John Dunn, the 
White Chief of the Zulus, which lies at 
Mongaat, a few miles to the eastward. The 
bold, steep bluffs and shadowy, wooded hol- 
lows on the Natal side of the Tugela contrast 
very picturesquely with the low, green, tree- 
less slopes of the Zulu shore, while between 
them the broad, smooth sweep of the famous 
‘‘boundary river’’ kindles into living fire 
beneath the glory of the sunrise. 

But the sight of a wide stretch of grassy 
upland on our left, with one smooth round 
knoll in its center, throws into this bright 
picture the gloom of a dark and bloody 
memory. This is the field of Inyezané, 
where the English, as usual, lost the day by 
gross blundering, and then won it back by 
sheer hard fighting and plutk. Already the 
British red-coats were giving way on all 
sides, when a few brisk blue-jackets of the 
Naval Brigade brought to the top of this 
knoll two Gatling guns, which mowed the 
enemy’s dense masses with a fire that speed- 
ily turned the day. The Zulus, however, 
charged thrice up to the very muzzles of the 
death-dealing cannon, and the long black 
swathes of dead that lay all across the green 
hillside when the fight was over told their 
own story. But forthe promptness of that 
handful of seamen, Inyezané might have 
ended in a massacre worse than that of 
Isandhlwana. Well might a caustic critic 
say that ‘‘the English won in spite of their 
generals ;’’ and the historian of the future 
may fitly sum up the Zulu Warin a parody 
of a well-known nursery rhyme : 

“Sing a song of expense, a pocket running dry 

Twenty thousand black men making white men fly ; 

When the campaign opened, how small the whites did 

sing; 

Weren't theya pretty lot to march against the King!” 


In ahollow near the river, a little to our 
right, lies another battle-field equally memor- 
able, where Cetywayo (then a lad of nineteen) 
defeated his half-brother Umbulazi in 1856, 
and made good his claim to the Zulu crown. 
I had good cause to recognize it, having 
heard the whole story a few days before from 


* This was done literally by earthing up the mouth of 
the cave to which they had fled. 
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a veteran colonist who had himself been in 
the thick of the fight. 

‘‘The night before the battle, Umbulazi 
asked me to take command of one of their 
‘horns,’ as they call the wings of an army. 
I refused, knowing that they had no chance 
against an army like Cetywayo’s ; but poor 
Umbulazi would take no warning. I never 
saw a finer picture than he made that night 
—far over six feet high and black as jet, with 
an eye like a hawk, and such a grand, com- 
manding look that it made him seem even 
biggerthan he was. Just then all his twelve 
thousand warriors broke outat once with their 
‘Ingoma’ war song, which you might call the 
Zulu ‘ Marseillaise’: 

““* We cut them in pieces, 
We put them torights, 
But you are not one of them,’ 

‘‘And I felt very glad that I wasn’t ‘ one 
of them,’ when I saw the look with which 
they roared it out. And then burst forth the 
chorus, ‘/é/ jé/ jé/ 76!’ witha stamp on the 
ground at every word ; and what with the 
clash of the spear-points, and the rattle of 
the ox-hide shields, and the roar of the war- 
song, and the recurring stamp—which, given 
by twelve thousand men at once, made the 
very earth tremble—the effect was perfectly 
maddening. Then came the second verse, 
louder and wilder still : 

“**We are “ braves,’’ who serve the King, 
But you are not one of us.’ 

‘Then again broke out the ‘7é / 7é / jé!” 
and the terrible stamp ; and then followed 
the third verse, rising suddenly into a per- 
fect scream : 


“** We stifled the Amaswazi,* 
We raided the Amafonda ; 
When we come in sight every nation cries to us, 
‘* Lay down yourshields and spears, 
Our cattle are waiting for you at the kraal.’’’ 


‘‘All the spears flashing and whirling at 
once, and the thousands of black faces glar- 
ing and gnashing in the red glow of the fire- 
light, all eyes and teeth like a mad dog, made 
the wildest sight that you canimagine. But 
at last the noise died away, and the silence 
that followed was more grewsome than the 


uproar. As I went back to my quarters, I 
passed a small band of white men, headed by 
a tall, handsome young fellow with long, 
light brown whiskers, who carried a splendid 
English rifle ; and that was the first time I 
ever saw John Dunn. 

‘*At sunrise the battle began, and it was 
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soon over. Umbulazi’s men fought like 
tigers, but they had to deal with men as 
brave as themselves, and twenty-three thou- 
sand totwelvethousand. There’s nostopping 
a Zulu when his blood’s up, and the fight 
ended in a massacre that was perfectly sick- 
ening. For two miles and more along the 
slope of the river bank I could see nothing 
but a whirl of black figures in utter rout, 
with the spears flashing and falling among 
them like sickles in a harvest field. Three 
hundred women and children were speared 
in a few minutes close to where I was, and 
the shrieks of the poor wretches haunted me 
formany aday. I shouted to some of the 
flyers who knew me by sight to follow me, 
and jumped into the river with them all at 
my heels ; but the next moment we heard 
the yells of Cetywayo's fellows come rolling 
up the bank behind us, and their spears and 
bullets splashed up the water all around us 
like hail. How I got to the other side, I 


can’t tell to this day; but I was the only 
man who did.”’ 

‘* And John Dunn? What was /e doing all 
the while ?’’ 

‘‘ Well, he fought like a lion, to give him 
Every shot brought down a man; 


his due. 
and I heard it said afterward that he killed 
that day with his own hand thirty-five of 
the best men among Cetywayo’s warriors, 
who, queerly enough, seemed to like him all 
the better for it after the fun was over. In 
fact, he and his riflemen held up the fight 
for some time after the natives had given 
way ; but of course thirty men couldn’t fight 
twenty thousand. So at last, when he saw 
Umbulazi’s men running for their lives and 
Cetywayo’s whole army coming down upon 
him like a wave, Dunn bolted down to the 
river, chucked his rifle into the water that 
the Zulus mightn’t get it, and then jumped 
in and swam across, with all his men after 
him.”’ 

So ended the colonist’s story. 

‘‘Kyvaal induna"’ (the village, my chief), 
says the deep voice of my Zulu guide, who 
is marching just in front of us, with our 
‘‘shawl straps’’ hung on the point of his 
spear. 

Masheban is no great talker, luckily for 
me, for as yet my knowledge of Zulu has 
not gone very far beyond the national 
greeting, ‘‘Go saku bona’’ (I see you). In 
fact the local tongue has ere now proved a 
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match for many a better linguist than myself. 
I have met with some fine six-foot words 
in Russian, and have found not a few very 
passable ‘‘ three-deckers’’ among the Indian 
names in Western Canada; but both alike 
fall far short of the grand processionai poly- 
syllables that march like elephants thiough 
every sentence of Zulu. Not far from our 
present quarters lies a native village bearing 
the simple and musical name of ‘‘ Ncinama- 
cebo’ezwe,’’ which means ‘‘the place where 
all base and lying accusations current in this 
country come to an end’’—a very tolerable 
boat-load, certainly, for ove word to carry ; but 
what caz any civilized man do with a lan- 
guage that utters the name of Cetywayo with 
a double click, as if urging on a horse, and 
pronounces ‘‘Q”’ by ‘‘clearing the throat 
with a loud noise under the right ear’’ ? 

Masheban’s announcement of ‘‘ the kraal’’ 
sets us both straining our eyes to the east- 
ward; but forsometime we can make out noth- 
ing beyond a dark blot on the wide, grassy 
hillside in front of us, like a smear of ink on 
a green baize table. As we advance, however, 
this formless smudge shapes itself into a 
cluster of those little bee-hive-like hovels so 
common in all parts of Africa, above which, 
like a teacher amid his school, stands out a 
larger building of corrugated iron, the whole 
being surrounded with a strong circular pal- 
isade. 

We splash through a shallow stream and 
ride eagerly up the slope beyond, having 
looked forward for several days to a sight of 
this primitive fortress and of the extraordi- 
nary man who rules it—the White Chief 
of the Zulus. Few sensational novels can 
compare with the real facts in the career of 
‘“‘Chief Dunn,’’ of Dunnsland, who began 
life as a nameless clerk of some obscure Col- 
onial magistrate, and raised himself to the 
rank of a barbaric king ; who, hated and de- 
nounced by many of his own countrymen, 
is admired and loved by his enemies ; who 
can take his place in any Colonial drawing- 
room as a courteous and well-informed gen- 
tleman, and then turn away to lord it over a 
harem of negro beauties, and to eat corn out 
of atrough with a herd of bare-limbed sav- 
ages. 

Our Zulu hails a tall black warrior, lightly 
and economically clad in a catskin apron 
about three inches square, who comes forward 
to meet us with his spear on his shoul- 
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der. They exchange a few words, and then 
we learn, to our great chagrin, that John 
Dunn is not at home. 

But if the Chief himself be not here, his 
Secretary is, and to him we betake ourselves. 
Riding up to the farthest of three small 
houses of the regular Colonial type (with the 
usual roof of corrugated iron), which stand 
alittle higher up the slope than the Mon- 
gaat Kraal itself, we find, busily writing in 
a kind of open shed, with a Zulu spear above 
his head and the point of an elephant’s tusk 
for his paper weight, a short, thick-set En- 
glishman, with a firm brown face and clear 
gray eye. 

White faces being rarer than white ele- 
phants now—and those of ladies more espe- 
cially so—he gives us a hearty welcome, 
and invites us to dismount and step inside, 
an invitation not to be slighted, for it is now 
past nine o’clock, and on these unsheltered 
ridges the African sun is as merciless as an 
unbribed Custom-house officer. 

‘I’m sorry Mr. Dunn happens tobe away,”’ 
says he ; ‘‘but I’m expecting the mail every 
minute, and perhaps there may be some 
word of him then. Can I do anything for 
you in the mean time ?’”’ 


‘“Well, I should like to ask you a few 
questions about the state of the country, and 
the position of Mr. Dunn himself, if you have 


no objection,’’ answer I. ‘‘I’m the corre- 
spondent of a New York paper; but you 
needn’t be afraid that, like Sheridan’s Mem- 
ber of Parliament, I shall ‘draw my wit 
from memory and my facts from imagina- 
tion.’ I am not one of those gifted beings 
who fill three columns with the description of 
a country in which they have resided for half 
an hour, and begin with a flourish about 
‘Every intelligent native with whom I have 
conversed,’ after exchanging half a dozen 
words of English with two Kafir stable-boys 
and a half-breed liquor-dealer.’’ 

‘Well, we had plenty of those fellows 
here during the war,’’ laughs the Secretary ; 
‘‘but you’re welcome to any information 
that I can give you. Perhaps you'd like to 
walk through the kraal, and see what there 
is to be seen.”’ 

Down the hill we tramp accordingly—glad 
enough to stretch our limbs after being in 
the saddle so long—and enter the primitive 
fortress, which is certainly a curious sight. 
Within the encircling palisade stands a ring 
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of the hive-shaped burrows already men- 
tioned, built of clay and thatched with dried 
grass. To these succeeds a second palisade, 
within which, in the very center of the kraal, 
are penned the precious cattle, the chief 
treasure of every Zulu homestead. 

‘But surely,’’ suggest I, ‘‘ this light stock- 
ade, no higher than a man’s head, must be 
a poor defense in war.’’ 

‘‘Ah, that’s only to keep the cattle from 
straying. The Zulus never fortify ; they say 
a man should meet his foes in the open field. 
When they saw our intrenched camps in 
1879, they said the white men must be very 
much afraid, if they put such things between 
them and their enemies.”’ P 

We are now in the very middle of the camp, 
which has been trampled by foot and hoof 
into a perfect hasty-pudding of half-liquid 
mud, almost ankle-deep. While trying to 
pick our way through this new ‘‘ Slough of 
Despond,”’ we are suddenly hemmed in by a 
shouting throng of inquisitive Zulus. Mrs. 
Ker, being probably the first white woman 
that many of them have ever seen, is in- 
stantly the center of a ring of bare black 
limbs and dark faces, sharp white teeth, 
staring eyes, and outstretched hands, not a 
few of which brandish spears or clubs in a 
very reckless style within a few inches of her 
face. 

‘* Did any of these men fight in the war of 
’79?’’ ask I, noting the whitish-gray scars 
that seam the brawny chests and arms of the 
stalwart figures around me. 

‘“-Yes, several of them ; that man, for in- 
stance, and that one, and this one. In fact, 
the difficulty now would be to find a Zulu 
who /asn’t fought somewhere.’’ 

Then he gives to one of the men some 
order, which the latter receives with a look 
of marked surprise as he turns to obey ; and 
presently I see him coming back with some 
fresh milk for us, which is carried, to my no 
small amazement, in a dasket of wild grass, 
so closely plaited that not a drop can ooze 
through! 

The novelty of drinking milk out of a 
basket isan ample recommendation of itself, 
even without the roasting heat of the day ; 
and we promptly drain this new kind of 
pitcher to the dregs. Instantly there breaks 
from the encircling crowd a roar of laughter 
as loud and hearty as ever greeted the most 
telling hit of a circus clown ; and our con- 
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ductor explains that the savages are amused 
at our drinking the milk fresh, which they 
never do themselves, preferring to keep it 
till it turns sour and gets clotted into a 
thick, greasy lump, which they call ‘‘ maas,’’ 

The ice of ceremony being thus broken, 
the sociable barbarians become quite friendly, 
and displayed for our admiration their 
weapons and ornaments of which they are 
evidently very proud. I notice that every 
man wears at his neck a large round pebble, 
very neatly hollowed out with no better im- 
plement than the point of a spear ; and this, 
I am told, is used to hold snuff, which is 
quite a passion with the Zulus, who often 
halt to take a pinch, even in the heat of a 
battle. But the bone spoon with which the 
snuff is taken is stuck through their woolly 
hair, these simple children of nature having 
no pocket in which to carry it. 

‘*Now,”’ says our chaperon, leading us to 
the other side of the inner circle, ‘‘ here are 
the ladies’ quarters, where Mr. Dunn’s na- 
tive wives live.’’ 

The entrance to this sacred spot lies be- 
tween two walls of grass matting, the many 
zigzags of which effectually prevent any in- 
discreet ‘‘ peeking ’’—just the same contriv- 
ance, in fact, that I saw some years ago in 
the harem of an Afghan prince whom I vis- 
ited in the northern India. 

Mrs. Ker enters, and I am just following 
when the Secretary stops me short, with a 
warning that the native beauties are rather 
shy of strange men, and will probably run 
away and hide themselves the moment they 
catch sight of me: so that I have only time 
to snatch a passing glimpse of a small inclo- 
sure, without furniture of any kind. 

In front of this shed sit squatting on the 
ground a number of Zulu ladies, who, 
though still quite young, have already at- 
tained a bulk that might qualify them for a 
high place in Mr. Barnum’s show. An Af- 
rican belle, like a prize pig, is valued in pro- 
portion to her size, and hence these dusky 
Venuses are so monstrously fat that at a dis- 
tance they might easily be mistaken for 
overfilled black carpet-bags, while the mu- 
latto children whom they are nursing bid 
fair to become in time quite as expansive as 
their mammas. 

Presently Mrs. Ker comes out laughing. 

‘It was rather a strange kind of morning 
call,’' says she, ‘‘ for as hey knew no Eng- 
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lish and / no Zulu, the talk was a little apt 
to flag. However, we smiled at each other 
in a very friendly way, and I admired their 
ornaments and petted their children, and 
they examined my hat and dress, which 
they seemed to think very curious ; and no 
wonder, for ‘heir dress consisted of two or 
three strings of colored beads around the 
neck and waist.’’ 

‘**T can tell you, though,’’ says the Secre- 
tary, ‘‘that they’re quite as particular about 
the fashion of their beads as European or 
American ladies about the fashion of their 
clothes ; and these Zulus have /heir ‘ latest 
fashions’ as well as ourselves. One year 
red beads are all the go, and another year 
nothing will do but blue or white. 

Dunn’s house is comfortable and neatly 
furnished, but its chief ornaments are the 
splendid rifles in the hall ; and it strikes me 
as a somewhat ominous parable that civili- 
zation should be represented in this wild re- 
gion chiefly by firearms. Involuntarily I 
call to mind the magnificent unconscious 
sarcasm of good old Mango Park: ‘‘ When I 
had now been a long time wandering in this 
wise, and all hope of escape was well nigh 
gone, on a sudden I lifted up my eyes, and 
beheld afar off a man hanging in chains 
upon a gallows; whereat I kneeled down 
and gave hearty thanks to Almighty God, 
who had been pleased to conduct me once 
more into a Christian and civilized land.”’ 

On the drawing-room table lies a large al- 
bum, filled with portraits of various celeb- 
rities of the Zulu and Transvaal wars ; but 
the most interesting to us is an admirable 
likeness of John Dunn himself, a copy of 
which is still in my possession. The grand- 
eur of the high, massive brow is marred by 
the sinister effect of the coarse mouth and 
bull-dog jaw, which the short brown beard 
does little to hide; but, though hardly a 
pleasing face, it is a striking one. 

Last of all, our guide shows us his own 
collection of Zulu spears and shields, hunt- 
ing trophies, etc. Among them is ove relic 
that I shall never forget—a small pocket 
Testament, taken from the corpse of a young 
English soldier who fell at Isandhlwana. 
On the fly-leaf, just above the dark stain 
that shows where the poor boy’s life-blood 
has soaked the pages, is written delicately : 

‘‘To dear George, on his sixteenth birth- 
day, with his mother’s best love.”’ 
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PRESENT PHASE OF THE 


WOMAN QUESTION. 


By BELVA A. LocKWoop. 


T is more formative than formidable ; and 
yet there is such a general uprising all 

along the line, as to indicate that a social 
vevolution isimpending. The thought awak- 
ened by the general and superior training 
now given in our public schools ; the multi- 
plying of seminaries and colleges especially 
for woman, within the last three decades ; 
and the gradual opening up to them of the 
older institutions of learning, formerly de- 
voted to masculine genius only, are all be- 
ginning to bear legitimate fruit. 

Add to these the organized ‘‘ Chatauqua’”’ 
with its well selected course, now introduced 
into nearly every city and village ofany note ; 
the weekly and monthly magazine, contain- 
ing the well digested thought of the best 
thinkers and writers, male and female, of the 


day ; with the great metropolitan journals, 


whose editors and writers have their fingers 
on the pulse of sixty millions of people, 
ready for delivery at the homes in nearly 


every remote town, by ten o'clock in the 
morning, and you have influences at work 
that ought to, and have quickened into life 
the reasoning forces of the mass of American 
women. 

With the light of literature, the develop- 
ment of thought, and the growth of her own 
personality, there has come to woman a de- 
sire to be recognized in the fields of literature, 
of journalism, and of authorship, not only as 
an inherent right, but as means to an end, 
namely, money ‘to relieve necessities, to fur- 
nish luxuries,*and to supply means for a 
higher culture. 

To the moral, sensitive, thinking woman, 
dependence has always been galling. Her 
study has been to find a way out of this con- 
dition without losing caste,—the respect of 
society, and that nameless deference vouch- 
safed to woman since the days of the cru- 
sades, that sought to make of her an angel 
or a goddess,—a mythical thing, still pat- 
ronized in some of the so-called, higher 
walks of life. 

The kindergarten is the germ ofa newera in 
education that aims to develop, like the seed 
and plant, the inner life of the boy or girl, 


—to assimulate, to draw out, to digest and 
make practical every new thought acquired, 
and to adapt it to every day life. It takes 
the child at the most susceptible stage of 
mind and body, and at once inculcates right 
thinking and right acting. It makes of edu- 
cation a joy, a pastime, because the child at 
once learns to create something for himself, 
to combine colors and shapes, to reason, to 
think. Here we have the whole process of 
education in a nutshell, the term itself com- 
ing from ‘‘duco’’ to draw out, to unfold like 
the petals of a rosebud. The act of creating 
something, of making something that shall 
be her own handiwork, is as much of a de- 
light to the little girl as to the girl grown 
tall, and perhaps more, as she has not yet 
learned, as the older girl has done, to com- 
pare her industry with that of more skilled 
artisans. 

Already has the kindergarten, the thought 
of Froebel, left its impress upon the woman- 
hood of this generation ; and the free kinder- 
garten now being introduced by generous 
hands into our large cities for the education 
of the little boys and girls of the poor, will 
save to good citizenship, to self-help and 
culture, many a poor girl. 

Twin sister to this,so far as women are 
concerned, are ‘‘ Women’s Industrial and 
Educational Unions,’’ the conception of 
Abby Morton Diaz of Boston. This takes 
the woman adrift as it were, gives to her 
shelter, culture and bread; finds her work 
adapted to her education, and competent 
pay ; inculcates self-respect, and gives to 
her companionship and surroundings worthy 
of respectable womanhood. When these 
Unions become established in every city, 
and in every considerable town, the objec- 
tion made by the editor of a New York 
journal, that ‘‘women are of little value as 
reporters because they cannot go into the 
slums,’’ will be overcome, because there will 
be no slums. These Unions, while they pro- 
pose to enlist the sympathies, the money and 
the time of the highest, will reach down to 
the lowest of God’s creatures, and lift them 
up,—believing that every woman living, no 
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matter how degraded, has yet some good 
in her, some spark of womanhood that can 
be reached by kindly, sympathetic woman- 
hood ; that sin itself is the result of igno- 
rance. 

These Unions act upon the principle also, 
that those who need help, and culture, and 
sympathy, are not always the miserably 
poor, or in workhouses, almshouses or jails, 
but that often they are the well-to-do and 
rich among whom there exists such intense 
selfishness, such a poverty of mental and 
moral power, such entire neglect of heart 
culture, as to make them truly objects of 
charity, although the most difficult to reach. 
They know that persons in jail are not neces- 
sarily criminal, any more than those outside 
of itareinnocent. These Unions, as prevent- 
ive and educational factors, are yet in their 
infancy; but theirtrend, if successful, will be 
to elevate, to purify, to enlighten the lower 
strata of society ; to teach to the highest 
that wealth and position are only the acci- 
dents of life, levers to lift the lower higher, 
to ameliorate suffering, and incidentally to 
elevate woman. 

But while the Union is a collateral branch 
of the Kindergarten, the Industrial School 
for both boys and girls, or manual training 
in the common school, the seminary and the 
college, is to complete the revolution from the 
old methods so long in vogue in the education 
of girls, which was frequently, after years 
of work, a mere smattering of the things 
that ought to be known, with an artificial- 
ity of manner and life as unlovely as un- 
profitable. Many a woman who has had 
thousands of dollars spent upon her edu- 
cation, when suddenly thrown upon her 
own resources, although supposed to be 
well educated, has found herself unable 
to teach a single branch of the education 
she has followed or of the accomplish- 
ments that she was supposed to have mas- 
tered. She has studied asa matter of course, 
without any interest in study,—believing 
that papa was rich, and that she was to 
marry rich, go into society, and always be 
supported, without rendering back a quid 
pro quo for all of the benefits received. She 
suddenly wakes up, but usually too late for 
remedy, to the absolute helplessness of her 
condition. The ravages of the late war 
threw thousands of wives, mothers and 
daughters adrift upon the great sea of life in 
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this helpless and pitiable condition; and the 
hitherto false teachings of many of our 
schools, and the false foundation upon which 
society is at present based, has added to the 
number. Living as it were upon the divid- 
ing line between the North and the South, 
the civilization of the East and West, with 
a reputation for some independence of 
thought and action, I have been appealed 
to by hundreds of women of these various 
sections for advice, for sympathy, for influ- 
ence, for money, for work, for shelter, and 
sometimes alas! to hide their shame, until 
I have sought to solve the underlying cause 
of the masses of helpless women in the 
world. Not unfrequently have they come 
to me for protection from the abuse of 
drunken husbands, and sometimes alas ! 
the woman herself has fallen into habits 
of drink, the opium habit or chloral, or 
worse yet, the deadly morphine needle. 
Sometimes the very wretchedness of the 
housekeeping, and the slatternliness of the 
wife and children have driven the husband 
to drink, and sometimes the two have 
learned to drink together. 

The growing tendency to drunkenness and 
other forms of dissipation among women in 
the large cities, is something appalling. A 
good sister of the W. C. T. U. told me that 
over five thousand women had been incar- 
ceratedin the Moyamensing Prison, Phila- 
delphia, within the last few years for drunk- 
enness. But what of New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis? 

What is the remedy? Educate girls for 
usefulness, teach them to be self-support- 
ing no matter what their condition in life, 
instruct them in right living instead of 
making marriage the acme of ambition 
as heretofore, teach them to earn and 
spend their own pocket-money, and allow 
no man to pay their bills at lecture, theater, 
or other place of amusemeut. Commence 
in early life to mold the mind of the girl 
to right thinking; to look upon marriage 
not as a necessity, but as a sacred and in- 
violable contract into which she has no right 
to enter until able to be self-supporting, and 
that entered upon, its duties and responsi- 
bilities belong as much to her as to the man ; 
so that should death or accident deprive 
her and her children of the assistance of her 
life partner, she may be able to take up the 
business that his hands have dropped, and 
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not be thrown upon the world helpless and 
dependent. 

Hitherto the subjection of woman has 
brought about most of the conditions 
named; and her chains have been forged 
by common and statute law. But at the 
present time it is largely caused by that 
mighty force, public opinion--old time cus- 
tom, the fear of being laughed at if she has 
her own ideas. But what women most 
fear is to lose the admiration of men. And, 
strangely enough, men in the majority of 
instances, have given encouragement to 
this frivolousness and sickly sentimental- 
ism in the education and training of girls, 
and have frowned upon and _ scoffed at 
any woman who in the past has had the 
courage to leave the old paths of helpless- 
ness, ignorance and dependence. The trades 
and professions, aye, the seminaries and col- 
leges have opened to her grudgingly ; and 
only after repeated and long-continued 
knockings ; and even yet the highest priv- 
ileges of Harvard, and Yale, and Princeton 
have not been accorded to her. The members 
of the legal profession, always conservative, 
have been especially jealous of her, and only 
in recent years, and by the most indefatigable 
zeal, has she been enabled to work her 
way into the profession of the law. Even 
when there, the chilliness and unconge- 
niality of her surroundings have often 
caused her to beat a hasty retreat rather 
than to fight the unequal contest of justice 
for her clients, and respect for her sex. 

But woman is there. The law schools 
and the courts have been opened to her, 
and there is no legal barrier to-day, not 
even under the old common law, to prevent 
her from wearing the cap and gown, or sit- 
ting on the wool-sack. And yet I suppose 
that the Chief Executive of this nation, in 
casting around for some worthy individual 
to fill the high judicial chair of Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, so re- 
cently made vacant by the unlooked-for 
death of that eminent jurist and kind- 
hearted gentleman, Morrison R. Waite, will 
never think of elevating a woman to that 
position. Yet England, to whom we have 
always looked for precedents, has had two 
women as Supreme Caancellors of the 
Realm, who sat in the au/@ regia, and per- 
formed the duties of that important office 
in person, Eleanor and Elizabeth. 
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Woman's advent in medicine was ear- 
lier, and the contest, while shorter, was 
more bitter and disgusting. To-day she is 
an important factor of every great city, and 
the only wonder is that she should have 
been kept out so long, and then have been 
admitted so grudgingly to a _ profession 
which she is so eminently fitted to fill. 
Very chary yet are the old school physicians 
and the old time practitioners from counsel- 
ing with her, or recognizing her work. 

Why women physicians have not been ap- 
pointed or elected as such to do service in 
hospitals, almshouses, insane asylums and 
jails, where women compose so large a 
proportion of the inmates, and women 
physicians are so much needed, is a conun- 
drum that I leave for some more astute indi- 
vidual tosolve. I know that repeated efforts 
of committees of women physicians have 
failed to secure the appointment of one of 
their number to the Columbia Hospital at 
Washington, D. C., an institution founded 
and built by women for women. 

But there seem to be notable exceptions to 
all rules, and the faith and hope of a few in- 
dividuals have often kept the human heart 
from despair and have left a beacon light for 
others to follow. James A. Garfield em- 
ployed Dr. Susan A. Edson as his family 
physician, and the late Morrison R. Waite 
employed Dr. Caroline B. Winslow as his 
family physician. Washington has eigh- 
teen registered female physicians, but Phila- 
delphia and New York have many more, 
and a goodly number of them have won 
wealth and position. 

In the pulpit, too, women have won their 
way by sheer persistency. They might ex- 
hort, read the scripture, pray, teach the in 
fant class, and the Bible class, but to occupy 
the pulpit ; to be ordained to preach ; to ac- 
tually stand in the holy of holies, caused 
hands to be lifted in holy horror. But the 
women got there, and they stay. 

The popularity of this innovation is 
largely due to the eloquence and persuasive- 
ness of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. When these women began 
their notable, commendable and ever to be 
remembered reform, they selected the 
churches of their several towns for their 
rendezvous, generally first enlisting the 
minister’s wife, and later the minister him- 
self. The mission of this work seems to 
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have been given to the women of the church. 
And what a wonderful and blessed work it 
has been! It has» converted and united 
churches, ramified with its organizations all 
over the land, and pushed more talented 
women to the front than all other organiza- 
tions in the land combined. Hitherto the 
church had been conservative, but the women 
learned the sesame, and not only are churches 
of every denomination granted to them, but 
they are invited and urged to fill these 
churches, and to-day their grand moral and 
educational refo-m with the churches behind 
them, is accomplishing incalculable good. 

But they have done more than this. As 
an auxilliary to their work for the prohi- 
bition of the liquor traffic ;—as a lever to con- 
trol legislation, they are almost in one Solid 
phalanx demanding that badge of Amer- 
ican citizenship—the ballot. As they are 
now two hundred thousand strong, the out- 
come may be foreshadowed. Women had 
occupied the pulpit before, and the efforts of 
Phebe A. Hannaford, Mary A. Livermore, 
Olympia Brown Willis, and the sainted 
Lucretia Mott, will not soon be forgotten, or 
undervalued. They hewed the way—braved 
the storm of censure that the innovation 
called forth, but the W. C. T. U. came in 
and possessed the land. 

But years before this, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton and her coadjutors, who had also been 
engaged in the anti-slavery reform, feeling 
the burden of the law pressing heavily on 
them, demanded the ballot for themselves 
and their sisters. Never before or since has 
any crusade in which women have been en- 
gaged, not even the famous Irish Women’s 
Parliament in 1669, received such a storm of 
ridicule from pulpit and press as did this. 
The caricatures and head-lines of the news- 
paper press, the cautions from the pulpit to 
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parishioners not to be led away by this 
heresy, the delicate turned-up noses of fine 
ladies and leaders of the fon, the frowns of 
husbands, the disclaimers of any sympathy 
with the movement by young girls to their 
beaux, lest their chances of matrimony 
should be spoiled, were all terrorizing to the 
brave women who had dared to stand and 
speak for the right. A large majority of 
those who early espoused the cause beat a 
hasty retreat from the field. But the specter 
would not down. Some of the women braved 
the tempest and died at their posts. Some 
still survive, and have added thousands of 
converts to the idea of woman’s equality 
before the law. 

A few years hence the world will wonder 
why women have not always voted, why 
they have not always possessed property 
rights, why they were so long held as sub- 
jects and inferiors, instead of partners and 
equals. There is no reason in nature. There 
should be none in law. 

Now all along the line women are organ- 
zing for temperance work, for religious 
work, for political work, for press work, for 
literary work ; organizing in trades unions, 
in labor reforms, in building associations. 
Never before has there been such an exten- 
sive and comprehensive demand for college 
courses by women as now. Never in history 
has there been such a general quickening in 
the woman mind, and the conception of such 
comprehensive and extensive reforms as at 
this time. 

Now I do not expect to see the millenium 
in a few years to come, but I do expect to 
see a freer and more exalted womanhood ; 
and I know that there will come with it, a 
purer and a nobler manhood. I expect to see 
the idle women working, and the laboring 
women resting and studying a little. 
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REARY, flat and garish as is theim- dead; yet, long afterward, soft masses of 


mediate environment of the ranch- 
man and his family who has not yet had 
time or made enough money to surround 
himself with a pleasant homestead, morn- 
ing and night there is spread before him 
wonderful pictures painted by the level sun 
upon shapely cliffs and shimmering plain. 
Shall I ever forget one evening at Grand 
Junction ? 

The red sunset-light strikes level on the 
stark Roan cliffs that wall in the valley to 
the northward, until every feature glows 
intensely, and the shadows of the angular 
spurs —there is not a curve in the whole 
long battlement—are cast hard and sharp 
into the utterly sterile and ash-white gulch- 
es. The cliffs are tenfold more distinct now 
than in the strong light of high noon, and 
they have put on garments of heavenly 
beauty. The glory lives only a few seconds 
before it burns itself into ashes, and falls 


pearly clouds, hanging motionless above, 
and fleecy as the down of thistles, set the 
bluffs off richly, and enchant the eye. Over 
one part of the parapet the slanting tor- 
rents of a storm, frayed at the deep blue 
edges, are so struck through and through 
by the sun, that the curtain of straight de- 
scending rain seems the carded fleece of 
one of those clouds. 

As for that sunset itself, who shall tell the 
celestial beauty of the West, or limn the 
fiery gold in which was drawn the crene- 
late outline of crimson and violet vapors 
that half hid its beams and shed a purple 
light on the eastern bluffs? Far away up 
the gap, over the hills whence the Gunnison 
came down, the sky was softly tinged, and 
you could see three or four storms defined 
like pillars against the background of blue 
horizon, because the penetrating light lived 
rose-red in the depths of their falling rains. 


XI. 


More closely cognate with the farming 
than ordinarily is the business of cattle 
raising in western Colorado, though still 
in its beginning. Three years ago the 
horses and goats of the Utes alone utilized 
the wide pastures. Now, nearly every ranch- 
man has become a grazier, and finds con- 
sumption for his crops to a great extent 
in fattening his beeves. The whole upper 
part of the Gunnison valley, east of the 
Black Cajion, is a mass of foothills and 
plateaus, such as that I have spoken of 
crossing on the way to Lake City. These 
are covered with grass and can feed many 
more cattle than yet find sustenance there 
in summer, although deep snows would 
drive them down to the valleys during half 
the year. 

Below the cafion, however, the conditions 
are more favorable, and there a good begin- 


ning has already been made, with head- 
quarters at Montrose, Delta and Grand 
Junction, and with large local markets not 
only at those places but also at Ouray, Gun- 


nison and the military posts. The princi- 
pal ranges are on the Cimarron hills, on 
the heights beyond the North Fork, on the 
great Uncompahgre Mesa, which lies be- 
tween the lower Gunnison and the foot of 
Sierra San Miguel and on the Grand Mesa 
—an extensive table-land separating the 
drainage of the Gunnison from that of the 
Grand river. The object of the cattle men 
in this region is to raise beef for the local 
markets, rather than for shipment to the 
East; and Durham blood has been largely 
introduced to elevate the grade of the wild 
Mexican stock which forms the basis of the 
herds. 

It was my fortune to spend a few days at 
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the ranches of a group of farmers and herds- 
men in Alfalfa Basin on Surface creek, a 
tributary which flows down from the Grand 
Mesa to the Gunnison. This basin is a lit- 
tle enclosed valley twelve miles north of 
Delta. It is surrounded by low ridges of 
volcanic gravel, and was originally covered 
by a uniform growth of sage-brush and 
bunch-grass. There was not a drop of 
water in the whole neighborhood, nor a 
tree nor shrub. The soil was a bluish 
adobe with streaks of sand, and to the 
casual observer the whole scene held not 
the least inducement to the settler. Expe- 
rienced men knew better, however. They 
built a canal from Surface creek, which 
came down on the westward beyond the 
rim of the basin, led a stream of water, five 
feet wide, over the ridge at the upper end, 
and dug a system of irrigating ditches. 
They parceled out the land among them- 
selves, in advance of the governmental sur- 
vey, built substantial log-houses, and a year 
later the whole centre of the valley was 
green with fields of oats, barley and alfalfa; 
sprouts of trees were budding about the 
houses; wire fences ran hither and thither, 
and the brown, bare ridges were dotted with 
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horses and cattle. On one ranch was raised 
corn, alfalfa, potatoes, turnips, beets, car- 
rots, parsnips, cabbage, onions, tomatoes, 
beans, squash, peas, cucumbers, lettuce, musk 
melons watermelons and radishes, The 
domestic grasses all grow by irrigation— 
timothy, blue-top, clover, Hungarian, millet, 
etc. Odessa wheat yielded over 50 bushels 
to the acre, oats from 50 to 70 bushels, and 
potatoes from 200 to 400 bushels. 

Then each farmer bought a few cattle, the 
herds of some, by the third year (the pres- 
ent), amounting to two or three thousand 
head. None of these were to be seen near 
the basin—they were all pastured up on the 
mesa, whose great, square-topped front fills 
all the northern horizon. Getting into the 
saddle one morning we went to look them 
up. The road led out of the basin, across 
newly- ploughed fields where lucerne was 
sprouting among innumerable rivulets of 
water, so guided by men with hoes as to do 
the most good, and then followed up Sur- 
face creek. This creek occupies an elevat- 
ed valley, and nowhere sinks into deep, cafi- 
on-like channels as do most of the others; 
hence its name, and the fact that along 
nearly its whole length fields can be culti- 
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STAGING TO OURAY. 


vated. Below, it unites with Forked Tongue, 
and some especially productive ranches lie 


in the willow-grown bottoms of the latter 
stream, where the culture of small fruits 
and vines is receiving special attention. 
Higher up came groves of red cedars, fur- 
nishing fencing materials for all the lower 
region; and then the groups of aspen, oak, 
and other mountain brush which 
skirt the denser forests beyond. Looked at 
from without, this plateau seems to rise with 
an almost vertical and unbroken front to its 
apparently flat top, which stretches, level as 
the horizon, as far to the right and left as 
the eye can reach. But we find ourselves 
ascending a deep indentation and 
among a mass of hills and valleys with the 
real summit far ahead. There is not much 
continuous forest, but incessant groves al- 
ternating between hills overgrown with a 
chapparal of short, dense bushes of many 
kinds, and large upland pastures rank with 
Nowhere have I ever 
seen such grasses. They were as thick as 
in an old meadow, and tall enough to brush 
our saddle-girths. Innumerable and beau- 
tiful flowers, more abundant and gaudy even 
than we had seen at Crested Butte, made 
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MOUNTAINS IN THE DISTANCE 


the hillsides brilliant, and birds were flitting 
and chirping on every side. 

These rich upland pastures extend over 
hundreds of square miles, fattening, as yet, 
only a few cattle compared with the num- 
ber they are able to support. All the warm- 
er half of the year the herds range through 
them, but do not wander far, both because 
there is no inducement, such as exists in 
the scanter pasturage of the buffalo plains, 
and because they are watched. Each owner 
has a summer “cow-camp,” where the two 
or three men live who take care of the cat- 
tle. Sometimes these camps consist of a 
big tent, moved two or three times a year; 
but several of the owners have fixed houses, 
to which their herders return every night, 
and whither the cattle are occasionally col- 
lected. One such, down in a secluded nook 
among the great trees and abundant foliage 
beside Surface creek, makes the prettiest 
picture of its kind that I know in Colorado. 
Thus daily attended to and confined, the 
cattle of these hills are not the wild beasts 
that those in the vast herds upon the plains 
become, but are semi-domesticated, kind 
and fearless. Dairying is followed on many 
ranches, and one or two families make a 
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A BURRO-TRAIL 


special business of it, calling their home a 
“milk ranch,” and setting a log-hut across 
a brook as a substitute for a “spring-house” 
of stone. 

What I have said about the cattle on the 
Grand Mesa and its unexceled pastures ap- 
plies equally well to the other districts un- 
der our notice. The largest single herd last 
year was owned at Montrose, and consist- 
ed of about 8,000 head, of which the great- 
er part were sold at an average of $50 a 
head. As an instance of how stock-grow- 
ing pays in that region, let me cite one 


among many occurrences of the same kind: 
A certain firm purchased 500 cows, with 
calves by their sides, for $25 per head in 
the fall of 1881. Their loss during the win- 
ter was absolutely nothing, and the follow- 
ing season (that is, the past summer), the 
yearlings would dress and sell for more 
than the original cost of the cow and calf 
the fall before. Here was a clear profit of 
just what they had originally purchased, as 
the cows, of course, all had calves the next 
season. 

In the winter the snow is too deep for 
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the cattle to remain in the highlands. 
They are then brought down to the river 
valleys, where they thrive excellently. By 


the time—in two or three years—the herds 
have become too large for the valley pas- 
turage to suffice in winter, the widening 


area of cultivation about to be made avail- 
able by the completion of the great irrigat- 
ing canals, will enable the farmers to raise 
fodder and grain enough to supply the de- 
ficit, and to this most profitable use a large 
part of each year’s crops will be applied. 


XII. 


Although a genial climate, agricultural 
advantages, broad cattle-ranges, fruit, coal 
and iron, water-power, timber, building-ma- 
terial, and even the fine scenery, are all of 
the greatest consequence to the New Colo- 
rado of the western slope, yet its mainstay 
must always be in successful mining for sil- 
ver, gold, copper, lead and tins 

The mines for all these metals lie, of 
course, up in the mountain ranges that 
environ the district. The earliest dis- 


but it has been found that too many ob- 
stacles stand in the way of successfully 
working the mines, which are at a great 
altitude, and in a region famous for its 
house-burying snows, until the science of 
ore-treatment has progressed and cheaper 
methods of mining and transportation have 
been devised. 

A very singular history belongs to Lake 
City, over which there was an immense ex- 





covered within the precincts of the 
present article were in the Elk Moun- 
tains. In 1879, fear of the Utes hav- 
ing been taken away, prospectors 
pressed on to the vicinity of the 
Crested Butte, and finding “mineral,” 
a great stampede thither occurred. 
The hills and gulches filled with men, 
by whom were opened thousands of 
shallow diggings—and some very 
deep ones. One great centre was 
at Gothic, where a town sprang up 
by the resolution of two or three men 
to place it there and make money 
out of its growth. To this place came 
all the business of the gold and lead- 
silver mines of Brush, Rock and 
Copper creeks, Sheep and Treasury 
mountains and their neighborhoods. 
Crested Butte was founded and sup- 
plied the miners who thronged the 
vast slopes of Oh-be-joyful and Pov- 
erty (one of the richest!) gulches, 
and of Peeler and Redwall basins— 
the latter named for a man, but 
dominated by an enormous crimson 
cliff-gable, looking like a mountain 
sliced half way. Another centre was 
that around Ruby and Irwin, camps 
once very widely known, eight miles 
northwest of Crested Butte. Their 
neighborhood abounds in silver, and 
hardly an acre for miles in some di- 
rections is free from a claim-stake ; 
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PALISADES ALONG THE GUNNISON RIVER 


citement half a dozen years ago. Roads led 
thither up the Rio Grande valley, through 
the beautiful Wagon-Wheel gap, and so 
across the wild San Juan range, or else over 
the plateau from Sapinero as I have already 
described. The town lies in a snug park at 
the junction ofHenson creek with the 
Lake Fork of the Gunnison and in the 
midst of sublime manifestations of nature’s 
omnipotence. It is entered (by the Sapin- 
ero route) through a basaltic gateway which 
is as though East and West Rocks, in New 
Haven, had been set so near together that 
the slanting tali at their bases touched. 
Then follows a narrow river-cafion, along 


one side of which a road has been built at 
great pains, partly in the river and‘ partly 
blasted out of the rocks. The wails ‘of 
this gorge are a precise similitude, on a les- 
ser scale, of the massive, pillared, mitre- 
crowned cliffs that form the shores of the 
Columbia river between Fort Vancouver 
and the Dalles. The lava was the same 
warm maroon brown ; the weather crumbled 
it into little cubes as big as walnuts in the 
same way; and the constant cracking off 
and falling of these fragments had rounded 
every corner—made a dome or minaret of 
every slight eminence, which in quartzite 
would be a splinter, in trachyte a smoothly- 
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turned spire, or in sandstone an irregular 
pile of blocks. The delicate ornamentation 
of these shapely pillars by the graceful and 
abundant vegetation seen on the Pacific sea- 
coast, was necessarily absent here; yet the 
more rugged accompaniment of spruces and 
gnarled cedars, with here and there the 
spreading head of a poplar or patches of 
ferns in damp hollows, compensated in their 
own way. 

Above Lake City several very rough and 
extremely picturesque cafions exist, in which 
this same rounded and crumbling style of 
rock-work is to be seen; but the colors 
change, for instead of the sombre browns 
and purples of the lower valley, these upper 
chasms glitter in white and blue and pink, 
and the dust of the trails is like chalk. 

Henson creek became especially notori- 
ous among miners, who learned that no mat- 
ter how large an army might flock thither, 
new veins were always to be found. Thus 
a populous and enterprising town arose and 
became the supplying point for a wide re- 
gion. Fora time, in fact, it was the only set- 
tlement of consequénce in some thousands 
of square miles. Although well in the 
mountains, its accessibility was its strong 
point, and fifteen million tons of machin- 


ery and merchandise were -hauled thither 
in wagons from places one to two hundred 
miles distant during the single summer of 
1880 at a cost of half a million dollars for 


freightage. A very good class of people 

went to Lake City, too—a fact true of the 

San Juan region in general—so that a sub- 

stantial and pretty town arose, and churches 

and fine school-houses were speedily built. 

At the beginning of 1881 about 2,000 

people lived in the town itself, not 

counting the number of men in the 

mountains round about, and ‘three 

factories for the treatment of ores 

were erected. ~~ 
Since then, however, ‘6 

Lake City has deteriorat- 

ed; not that the mines 

have proved false to the 

confidence placed in them, 

but because it has been 

shown that until cheaper 

and more economical me- 

thods can be used, these 

mines cannot be worked 
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to the same profit which an equal invest- 
ment in some neighboring “high-grade” 
districts will return. This is due to the 
fact that the ores—of marvelous value 
when their vast mass is considered —are 
of low grade; that is, yield too little sil- 
ver per ton to furnish a satisfactory mar- 
gin over the expenses of working. This, 
by no means, condemns the district; it 
only causes its stores of wealth to be held 
in abeyance for a while before their coin- 
age. Many another district, thought equal- 
ly profitless a few years ago, has risen to 
become the scene of steady dividend - mak- 
ing labor, through the perfection of pro- 
cesses. It will not be long before Lake City 
will revive, and catch up with her more 
fortunate sisters. 


GOTHIC TOWN AND MOUNTAIN 
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XIII. 


The chief of these rivals is Ouray, lying 
perhaps twenty-five miles westward in a 
straight line, but costing you a hundred 
miles of weary travel if you try to go there 





THE BLACK CANON 


from Lake City in a wheeled conveyance, 
The only fair means of access, in fact, is 
by stage up the Uncompahgre river from 
Montrose, a distance of thirty-eight miles, 


some day to be spanned by the railway. 

Ouray stands in a sort of broad pit, hol- 

lowed out of the northern flank of that 

mass of mountains which holds the foun- 
tains of so many rivers. From 
near this point diverge, like the 
spokes of a wheel, three or four 
short, but exceedingly lofty ranges, 
and several lesser ones. Eastward 
stretches the continental divide of 
the Sierra San Juan proper; south- 
ward the Needles and the circling 
heights that enclose Baker’s Park ; 
westward the Sierra San Miguel; 
northward the spurs of Uncom- 
pahgre, and the diminishing foot- 
hills and mesas sinking gradually 
into the Gunnison valley. 

Begun only in the autumn of 
1876, the town now has 1,500 peo- 
ple, and supplies a wide circuit of 
mining localities including Red 
Mountain, Mt. Sneffels, Mineral 
Point, Mineral Farm, Bear Creek, 
and half-a-dozen other places of 
lesser note. This makes it a good 
market for the agriculturists of the 
lower valleys and the cattle breed- 
ers of neighboring mesas. Pros- 
perity, comfort, and even much lux- 
ury prevail now; but some of the 
trials of the early settlers are worth 
recording for the sake of the con- 
trast. 

In those days persons who went 
to any part of “the San Juan” 
staged it in from Alamosa or Cafi- 
on City, taking four days for the 
trip, but stopping at night when- 
ever the weather permitted them 
to reach their stopping- place in 
time for sleep. One of these sta- 
tions was called Slumgullion; I 
wouldn't dare locate it on the map. 
The stages then (as now) ran in 
the winter as well as in summer, 
and the most frightful sufferings 
were experienced by passengers on 

account of cold and sometimes through 
losing their way. Not infrequently they 
froze to death, and frost-bitten limbs were 
common mementoes of one of these trips 
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over the range during the dark half of the 
year. Ouray and its neighborhood is a 
cold place in winter, and many fatal casu- 
alties happen. Though in the basin occu- 
pied by the town itself snow-slides do not 
occur, yet in all the surrounding gulches 
avalanches fall, and as men will stay in the 
gulches, and try to follow the trails, human 
life is lost. A single week, during the win- 
ter of 1882-3, saw no less than twelve per- 
sons killed in this immediate neighborhood 
by freezing and by sliding snow. In many 
cases the loss of a life in this way remains 
undiscovered until some wanderer happens 
upon the shrunken body during the next 
As I write these words a party 
of men are out searching a gulch for the 
corpse of a man supposed to have been lost 
last winter. A prospector stumbled upon a 
roll of blankets in the track of a 
small snow-slide, containing letters 
addressed to a man formerly known 
in the town, who had not been seen 
this season; the inference is acted 
upon in the search after his corpse. 
He had not been missed from the 
community, however, and this fact 
is illustrative of one phase of min- 
ing life. 

Hundreds of men come to the 
town with the approach of warm 
weather, buy a small stock of pro- 
visions, take them upon their back 
or pack them on a donkey, and dis- 
appear, bound for the lonely moun- 
tains. Noone knows them, and the 
cases are few where any one is re- 
membered well enough to be rec- 
ognized a week later. If they get 
back all safe in the fall they merely 
pass through town on their way 
out; if they do not return nobody 
notices it. Moreover, it does not 
follow because a man is a resident 
in a mining centre—a man of hum- 
ble rank socially, I mean, a laborer 
—that he is missed if he disappears. 
It is his habit to go away and come 
back again ; nobody knows him ex- 
cept on the street, or in the brief 
companionship of some job-work, 
and nobody cares. If he is struck 
down by the crushing weight of 
a snow-slide, the chances are not 
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only that his body will lie hidden till it 
thaws to the light in the spring, but that 
no curiosity will be aroused as to his dis- 
appearance from his usual haunts. Fur- 
thermore, when he is found, it is very likely 
no one can identify him by more than a 
name, as to whose genuineness no evi- 
dence exists. Probably such a sobriquet 
as “ Frenchy,” or “ Reddy,” or “ Three-fin- 
gered Bill,” is all that can be told of him 
by those who had been most frequently his 
associates. Men form alliances—not to say 
friendships —in this tramp-like pursuit of 
hidden silver-ledges after the most sudden 
fashion, and without asking a question or 
secking any proof whatever of each other's 
veracity. In fact, each takes it for granted 


that the other (like himself) has much to 
conceal, and would very likely lie about his 
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history if he were asked questions. 
he volunteers a name, the assumption is 
that it is a false one, and under these cir- 
cumstances one appellation is as good as 


another. So, returning to original meth- 
ods, comrades apply a term that expresses 
some characteristic, and by that only is a 
man known to those who meet and drink 
and fight with him during his transitory so- 
journ in their locality. It is frequently the 


THE UNCOM- 


story of a murder in the far West 
—that a man has killed his partner. 
This sounds atrocious to an Eastern 
ear, where the word implies a rela- 
tion growing out of mutual acquaint- 
ance and confidence; but a pros- 
pector’s “ pard”’ in the Rockies may 
be the chance acquaintance of an 
hour—a brother tramp overhauled 
on the trail—a boozy companion 
in a drunken riot; and when the 
quarrel comes there is no more rea- 
son to refrain from killing him — 
though the pair have traveled and 
endured together for weeks—than 
anybody else who opposes the mur- 
derer’s will or excites his anger. It 
is far more frequently the case, how- 
ever, that these chance acquaint- 
ances result in an alliance in which 
each shares generously with the 
other, behaves squarely and stands 
by his “pard” in every difficulty 
—even though he does not know 
his name. 

With nearness to the railway, and 
a large population, the town can suf- 
fer no such evils again. But the first 
and second winters saw an alarm- 
ing scarcity of food. Flour reached 
fabulous prices, and now and then 
could not be had on any terms, 
while ‘luxuries were dispensed with 
altogether. The second winter — 
1877-8—saw the worst time proba- 
bly. A lot of potato-skins, that had 
been sent in as seed for the spring- 
planting, were seized and boiled “for 
present consumption.” Worse than 
this, the tobacco gave out, and the 
men who were accustomed to its 
use, especially in chewing, grew so 
wild with their abstinence that they 
chewed the quinine-bitter bark of 
the aspen, and liked it. The smokers were 
better off, for they had red willow bark and 
the dried leaves of the kinni-kinnic. 

Nothing could be drier reading than a 
catalogue of diggings and minerals. The 
extraordinary bulk and _ irregularity of the 
ore deposits, and the surprising variety of 
minerals are the noteworthy features of the 
region about Ouray. The ores are varied, 
but chiefly ores of galena and copper. 
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The peculiar character of the minerals, 
the occurrence of great ore-bearing cavities, 
and the extremely short distance beneath 


the turf at which rich ore is struck, have 
combined to cause much discussion among 
geologists as to the true history of this 
district. Several thousand men (and not a 
few women) are now in the neighborhood 
of Red Mountain doing their “level best” 
to get rich. Many have succeeded. The 
hopes of others are high, and the whole 
community promises itself a future to out- 
blaze in glory anything yet seen or heard of 
in the Southwest. Many cool heads join 
in this anticipation, and I think it will be 
largely realized. 

Red Mountain, however, is too rough, 
elevated and out of the way to be a pleas- 
ant or a healthful home beyond the period 
of a summer visit, for any except those of 
most rugged frame and greatest disregard 
of civilized comfort. The families of those 
whose interests centre there will live, for 
the most part, in Silverton or Ouray; and 
this leads me to say a word as to the cli- 
mate of the latter place. 

At the altitude of Red Mountain the win- 
ter lasts from November to May; in Ouray 


and the Uncompahgre Park from Decem- 
ber to March. In March the sun’s power 
begins to be felt, and. although there are 
occasional snow-storms, the’ ground is 
warm and the snow will not lie long. Sea- 
sons vary greatly, of course, but what I 
have stated is the general rule. -The winter 
of 1882-3 was extremely mild in this valley, 
and the roads about Ouray were muddy or 
dusty all through it. A short trip into the 
mountains, however, will always take you 
to polar scenes. 

There has been an eager rivalry between 
Silverton on the south and Ouray on the 
north for the trade of the Red Mountain 
region. Though more distant, the former 
place has secured more of it heretofore, 
and nearly the whole shipment of ore has 
gone that way. This has been owing not 
only to the fact that the trail on that side 
was better than on this, but also to encour- 
agements given by the railway company for 
reasons of its own. The completion of the 
fine, easy road between Red Mountain and 
Ouray and the hoped-for branch of the 
railway up the valley from Montrose, are 
expected to change this, however, and there 
seems every probability that it will do so, 
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in spite of Silverton’s protesting enterprise. 
Cheapness and facility of transportation 
seem to be the key to all business life and 
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success in this part of the world, and trade, 
like other things, follows the line of least 
resistance. 


XV. 


Ouray presented high claims to our no- 
tice as sight-seers by its beautiful situation 
and the attractive bits of mountain scenery 
in its neighborhood —a collection of pic- 
tures which it would be hard to duplicate 
in an equally limited space anywhere else in 
the whole Rocky Mountains. The valley in 
which the town is built lies at an elevation 
of 7,500 feet above the sea, and is pear- 
shaped, its greatest width being not more 
than half a mile, while its length is about 
twice that. Southward—that is, toward the 
heart of the main range—stand two peaks 
nearly fourteen thousand feet in height, 
with the great gorge of the Uncompahgre 
between them; but this is hidden by a 
cross-ridge, over which peeps the cocked- 
hat of Mount Abrams. Westward are 
grouped a series of ledges surmounted by 
greater and more rugged heights, down 
whose front a chain of cataracts guides 
the eye to a notch in the terraced height, 
where the quadrangular crown of White 
House Mountain becomes grandly visible 
—the easternmost buttress of wintry Sierra 
San Miguel. At the lower end of the little 
basin the exit of the river is closely beset 


by cafion walls, the cliffs rising vertically in 
some places two thousand feet above the 
level of the stream. These mighty walls 
are of metamorphic rock, and their even 
stratification simulates courses of mason- 
ry. They are stained a deep-red maroon, 
stronger in some layers than in others, so 
that the whole face of the cliff is banded 
horizontally in pale russet or dull crimson, 
or deep and opaque maroon. The western 
cliff is bare, but on the ledges of the east- 
ern, and somewhat ‘less even, wall, scat- 
tered spruces grow, enhancing its attrac- 
tiveness. Yet, as though nature meant to 
teach that a bit of motion—a suggestion of 
glee—was needed to relieve the sombreness 
of utter immobility and grandeur, however 
shapely, she has at one point led to the 
sunlight a brisk torrent, draining the snow- 
fields of some distant plateau. This stream 
has no time to think of its fate, but is 
flung through a hidden crevice midway the 
height, as though gushing from a spout in 
the face of the cliff, and leaps two hundred 
feet into the verdant glen. We sce the 
white ghost of its descending, clinging in 
blown garments of rainbow mist.to the rich 
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pile of crimson rocks; we fancy we catch 
in its ceaseless murmur the cries of Naiads 
taking their breathless plunge; and day 
after day we return to it with ever-increas- 
ing affection. 

But I have not yet described the amphi- 
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into a whitish glare, unaccented by shadows 
or pleasant perspective. But as the even- 
ing approaches, you begin to find drawn 
upon its gray mass warm lines and touches 
of blue in every tone,—of pink, madder red, 
and all the lighter browns, or ochreous 
tints of yellow,—of #H@ ashen blue that 
tints the dove’s wing, now changing 
into palest lavender, Next turning to 
lilac, then gradually altered to uncer- 
tain crimson or purple; washes of weak 


DELTA 


theatre that hems in the basin on the east. 
Before it, close to the village, stands a ridge 
covered with verdure which hides the base 
of the real mountain, whose crest sweeps in 
a great semicircle from behind the crimson 
cliffs on the left around to the shoulders 
of Mount Hardin on the right. It is a vast 
purple-gray wall of crumbling and broken 
trachyte, bristling with spurs and pinnacles 
—relics left standing by land-slides or ava- 
lanches of snow, and now almost imper- 
vious to the slow disintegration of insidi- 
ous Time. These éas reliefs are arranged 
in terraces, one above another, with much 
regularity, yet nowise formally; and in all 
sheltered places on the lower tiers trees are 
seen hiding between their bases, like lilipu- 
tians creeping about the toes of Brobdig- 
nag and his brothers. 

It is at the close of the day that this state- 
ly amphitheatre puts on its full glory. The 
strong light of noon turns the broad facade 


green overspread the topmost peaks, with 
positive emerald lower down where grass 
grows in sheltered hollows between the 
spruce woods and the snow; and the point- 
ed shadows growing behind a thousand 
protruding knobs, minarets and dormer win- 
dows, duplicate those monuments in a 
color that on the trachyte is neither blue 
nor black, and which becomes rich sepia- 
brown when falling on the crimson ledges 
lower down. 

As the sun sinks toward the horizon, the 
shadow cast by some broad, intervening 
height climbs until it darkens irregularly 
the lower half of the amphitheatre, all of 
the verdant hill below it lying dull in the 
obscurity. But half-way up, the shadow 
halts, while the whole serrate summit of the 
circling ridge swims in brilliant light — 
burns with the far-away fires of the setting 
sun. All the purple tone of the trachyte 
turns to pink—at first golden, then imper- 
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ceptibly changing to warm, glowing rose- 
color. For many minutes this splendid 
effect remains unchanged on the summit. 
We gaze on, and glory in it. We marvel that 
it should glow so redly and persist so long. 
Then, sudde e can anticipate 
or understa dly pallor overtakes 
and eclipses ue. The sharp line 
between the w gray below and the ver- 
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nal brilliance above loses its distinctness, 
and in the twinkling of an eye the whole 
broad height of lovely warmth and light 
and color is lost in the fatal gloom of the 
night. The sun has dropped behind some 
far peak, and in an instant the hills are 
chilled, the atmosphere seems cold. Itisa 
marvelous and impressive sight—one upon 
which the preacher might make a sermon. 


XVI. 


This valley alone, with its ever-changing 
panorama of summer and winter, of won- 
drous spring and the noise of gushing wa- 
ters, of flaming autumn and the drapery of 
haze etherealizing the world, presenting un- 
der always novel aspects quaint forms and 
gay colors lavishly displayed —this nook 
alone might satisfy a generation of artists. 
But the enchantment of the half-hidden 
gorges, the splendor of the beckoning peaks, 
urge us to explore beauties beyond. 

Of the many excursions possible, that up 
the Uncompahgre would perhaps show best 
the riches of alpine scenery. This river 
rises on the crest of the divide whence, at 
a few feet, flow the springs of the Rio de 


las Animas to empty into the San Juan. 
Down its first trickling rivulets the pio- 
neers of Ouray found their way into our 


valley. It was only seven years ago, but in 
this hurried community. mists of antiquity 
seem already to gather about that. historic 
performance. Following it, as it sank into 
its gorge between Hayden and Hardin, they 
could scarcely keep their foothold, and 
would wade in the icy water for hem dis- 
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tances where the walls rose too steeply on 
both sides to give them a bank to walk 
upon. Later comers made a high-line trail; 
and later yet the road along which we went 
comfortably to Bear creek falls and Red 
Mountain. 

One other ride in this direction that I 
remember particularly was with Mr. Fred- 
eric F. Chisholm, up to a mine near the 
head of Bear creek. It was all by a rough 
trail, first over a high shoulder of the 
mountain, then by slippery pathways down 
toward the bottom of a deep gorge, where 
in some places a false step would have 
sent us hundreds of feet down the face of 
smooth rocks, with no chance at all of 
stopping short of the uttermost depth. 
After that came weary toiling up a trail 
like a staircase, rewarded at the end by a 
jolly meal, scraped together in a cabin 
where no one was at home, but the latch- 
string had been left out. A whole chapter 
could be written upon a day like that—ay, 
a whole book, if the writer would let his 
imagination go a-field, and would draw 
upon the stores of learning that the facts 


THE GREAT IRRIGATING DITCH AT GRAND JUNCTION 
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GRAND JUNCTION 


passing under his observation might sug- 
gest. In no mountains saw I ever more 
exquisite or abundant blossoms. They were 
more than I had enjoyed at Crested Butte ; 
they were lovelier than the upland parterres 
that delighted me on the borders of the 
Grand Mesa. 

The Uncompahgre finds its way out from 
the. deep gorge where the falls of Bear 
creek leap down (snatching beauty from 
terror), through a canon of remarkable depth 
It was my luck, how- 
ever, to visit that of a tributary, Cajion 
creek, which is rather more easily acces- 
sible from the village, though the other is 


and _ slenderness. 


near by, and crossed by a single-span bridge 


on a public road. Canon creek comes 
down from the opposite or western side of 
Mount Hayden, and joins the larger river 
just above the town. Ascending this wild 
and difficult gorge a few hundred yards 
above the junction, the explorer sudden- 
ly finds the bush-grown and rocky slopes 
merged into a crag that towers far above the 
tallest spruces, and stands squarely athwart 
The face of this escarpment is 
broken by a zigzag crevice reaching from 
top to bottom, out of which, as if from its 
primeval fountain, gushes the deep and 
turbulent stream, cold as ice, and sparkling 
with a myriad imprisoned bubbles of air 
and light. 

You gaze past pillars of rosy quartzite, 


the gorge. 


across a glittering pathway of water, and try 
in vain to make your vision penetrate the 
cave -like portals whence the gay river 
comes ceaselessly and with singing; you 
note the color-touches of flowers and 
small -leaved vines; the soft hangings of 
ferns under damp ledges; the feathery 
foliage of a poplar standing jauntily be- 
neath the frown of the cliff and among 
sombre spruces; you contrast the softness 
and color and sunshine just outside with 
the sullen obscurity of the mysterious 
crevice, and you tell yourself that it is one 
of the most striking pictures in the whole 
breadth of the mountains. 

Several similar chasms hollowed from 
the limestone, and so narrow that a man 
might almost leap them, though a hundred 
or two hundred feet in depth, exist upon 
this and neighboring streams. The water, 
flowing along the strike of the upturned 
stratum, has cut into it a thin channel be- 
tween walls of tougher rock. On Portland 
Creek, just above the village, such a gorge 
is to be visited, containing many double 
cascades, where the cafion-walls lean, one 
over the other, at a considerable slant, for 
the stream is ever edging sidewise as it cuts 
deeper and deeper. The erosion in these 
cases is not accomplished so much by at- 
trition, as through a chemical decompo- 
sition of the limestone by acidulated water. 
Yet attrition must do a great work at times, 
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for now and then these purling brooks be- 
come the channels for cloudbursts at their 
sources, and then a mighty and impetuous 
flood hurls down the gorge, choking the 
bursting cafion with an unmeasured mass 


of water and deri, whose weight and 
Ee ~ 
ae 


we : 
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velocity is so great that thousands of tons 
of boulders and rocky fragments are forced 
through and spread out in the valley below. 
Every such deluge leaves its marks plainly 
upon the sides of the cafion, as well as upon 
the softer banks beyond. 


XVII. 


The Uncompahgre river escapes at last 
from the mountains through a picturesque 
gap in the rim of the Ouray basin, and pur- 
sues its way with little further hindrance to 
the lowlands northward and to its union 
with the Gunnison at Delta. The gap is 
only two or three hundred yards wide, and 
is filled with a dense growth of trees, under 
which the stage-road is hidden. Through 
these groves the river has cut a broad 
swath, paved with the white pebbles that 
represent its spring floods, in the midst of 
which at this shrunken season it trickles in 
devious slenderness. Lofty red cliffs stand 
on each side erect and imposing. In many 
places the whole fagade leans forward, or 


ledges reach out into the sunlight and 
make us tremble lest they may fall with 
their weight of forest growth while we 
are passing underneath. The colors of 
these cliffs, always pleasing in blending 
tones of gray. brown and red, are further 
varied by dapplings of cushiony moss, or 
lichen - growths, and by the bushes and 
blossoms that get precarious foothold ina 
few crannies. Their irregularities break in- 
to new forms of picturesqueness as we roll 
past, enchaining our eyes. High up the 
face of one of these mighty cliffs we can 
discern that a black spot—caught sight of 
only by chance—is a mine entry, and geta 
glimpse of the discolored dump that has 


WATER-BRIDGE NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
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been cast down. A doit-like figure comes 
to the mouth of the tunnel, and a moment 
afterward a puff of dust far below shows 
that he has hurled down some rock, prob- 
ably from a wheelbarrow. We wonder how 
ever he gets to and from his mine. 

Three or four miles farther the thick 
growth of trees in the bottom and on the 
ledges thins out, while the valley grows 
wider, and ranches begin to appear. Pleas- 
ant homes, surrounded by trees, stand in 
the midst of wide fields of grain and _ low- 
lying meadows of natural hay. The cliffs 
still rise hundreds of feet high, and are red- 
der even than those above —as brightly 
vermilioned as the crest of the treasure- 
mountains which I have compared to a car- 
dinal’s hat. Those on the eastern side (we 
are heading squarely northward) are sparse- 
ly wooded with spruces and cedars, rooted 
with sturdy grip on the rocky shelves, 
every tree leaning outward, craving the 
light. The rocks on the right are almost 
bare, even of herbage. As the cajfion 
into Uncompahgre Park, the great 
walls become less precipitated on both 
sides of the valley, and clothe themselves 
in a complete and beautifully green man- 
tle of dense small bushes, which conforms 
to their shape and suggests their strata 
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lines in the same attractive way that the 
clinging satin gown of La Fille de Madame 
Angot defines the Aimée or Théo within. 

It is said that Uncompahgre, in the Ute 
tongue, means “ red stream,” and if so, it is 
easy to understand the application. The 
water is not red (though it might some- 
times look so when soiled by freshets), but 
the whole cafon is crimson and _ blood- 
stained. The color shines between bushes 
and trees, stands out in great upright mas- 
ses, tinges the dust under foot, and inten- 
sifies both the green of the heathered hills 
and the azure of mountain and sky. These 
red hues are of infinite variety beyond any- 
thing that can be found on a painter’s pa- 
lette, and they are an unfailing source of 
surprise and delight. 

At Dallas Station, a dozen miles below 
Ouray (where the stages from Rico,* Tellu- 
ride, Ames and other mining centres in the 
San Miguel range join us) all these pretty 
scenes are left behind, and the hard-fea- 
tured Uncompahgre Meza begins. The red 
cafion, with the vision of Mount Abrams 
and the other peaks above Ouray, are now 
cut off; ahead lie level yellow mesas and 
gravelly benches, speckled with black dots 
of juniper and sage, through which runs 
the course of our midnight stage-ride. 


XVIII. 


It was a summer evening when last I was 
at Dallas—an evening glorious beyond the 
high measure even of this clear air, as its 


impressions come back to me. The picture 
lacks nothing in my memory. I can recall 
perfectly every detail of the little frame 
building on whose porch I sat just at the 
door of the rude bar-room, and all its acces- 
sories. Beside me stands a barrel of beer- 
bottles and a heap of gnarled cedar fuel. 
Just in front the democratic sage -brush 
grows along a strip of dusty road, beyond 
which a grassy brown space slopes down to 
the willows, whence comes the steady voice 
of the rushing river. The valley is bounded 
steeply on each side by tall bluffs, but these 
break a little on the west, letting the level 
sunlight paint with gold the crests of the 
many ridges, wave behind wave, that rise 
gradually to the low wooded foothills. A 
dozen miles distant, yet seeming within 
gunshot, is reared the jagged, torn, snow- 


streaked, hoary bulwark of Sierra San Mig- 
uel, its giant—Mount Sneffels—dominating 
the whole centre. The sun has a flanking 
fire upon it, and the westernmost summits 
and headlands throw angular shadows upon 
all the mountains lying eastward, so that 
the whole eastern end of the range (save 
some points along the very crest) is in 
shadow. Sneffels stands somewhat forward 
of the general rank, the whole of its west- 
ern side catching the light, but the amphi- 
theatre in its face, and all its eastern slope 
are cold; the last buttress of the range, 
dropping to the Uncompahgre at the east- 
ern extremity, also holds the light, becom- 
ing a sort of guidon to the orderly array. 
Before I can pencil notes of this, the 
pallor of the dying day has affected all but 
a few beacon-peaks; the whole range be- 
comes chill and steelly, sinking back into 
greater distance, even while the hither foot- 
hills are glowing with the green rays that 
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strike between the western bluffs. This en- 
dures only a moment—then it, too, is gone, 
and the hollows between the ridges fill with 
loveliest purple. 

Suddenly a wonderful change occurs—a 
resurrection revealing a great mistake. A 
cloud invisible to me, and therefore unsus- 
pected, had thrown a devouring shadow 
I mistook for the pall of night. The sun 
now drops below it, and in a twinkling the 


whole range glows again with golden light. 
But it is a fleeting revivai—the last gleam 
of life flashing up—soon to flicker away into 
fitful, rosy fires, and gradually die into a 
violet mist that hides the separate features 
of each mountain, slowly solidifying the 
whole range into a grand purple silhou- 
ette, blocked in serrate outline high against 
an opal sky. 
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By EDWARD P. ROE. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A HOME A HOSPITAL. 


The sudden night alarm caused by firing 
on the ridge can be easily explained. 
Wearied as were the Confederate general 
and his men, and severe as had been the re- 
pulse of their first attack, both were un- 
daunted and, after rest and refreshment, 
eager to bring the battle to a more decisive 
issue, and it was determined to learn long 
before morning whether the Federal force 
was on the ridge or not. During the last 
shower a reconnoitring party was sent out 
stealthily, a few of the rear-guard captured, 
from whom it was learned that the Union 
column had been on the march for hours. 

Mrs. Whately was wakened and helped 
her disabled son to dress in haste. Little 


did Miss Lou know about the term a/z67, but 
she had the shrewdness to show herself and 
to appear much alarmed. Opening her door, 


she gave a glimpse of herself ex dishabdille, 
with her long hair hanging over her shoul- 
ders, and cried, ‘‘ Oh, oh, are we attacked ?’’ 

‘‘If we are you may have sad reason to 
wish that you had obeyed me this morning,”’ 
replied her cousin sternly. ‘‘ You no more 
understand your folly and danger than a 
child. Now I’m compelled to look after my 
prisoners first,’’ and he rushed away. 

‘‘Come in my room, Louise,’ said her 
aunt. ‘*‘ Whatever happens, it is best that 
we should be together.’’ The girl was so 
agitated, fearing that in some way her 
adventures might be discovered, that she 
had no occasion to feign alarm. Mrs. 
Whately sought only to soothe and quiet, 
also to extenuate her son’s words. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose we truly realize yet, as Madison 
does, what war means,”’ she concluded. 

Mr. Baron soon sent up word that there 
was no special occasion for further fears, and 
that the ladies might sleep if they could, 
until morning. 

But there was no more sleep for Mad 
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Whately. As soon as he reached the spot 
where the prisoners had been kept he asked 
sharply, ‘‘ Where is that Yankee officer and 
Perkins ?”’ 

The man then on duty answered, ‘‘ The 
sergeant I relieved said that you took ’im 
away, sir, and that the man named Perkins 
followed you.” 

‘‘There’s been treachery here,’’ cried 
Whately in a rage. ‘‘ Bring that sergeant 
here.” 

The weary man was half dragged in his 
sleep to the officer and there thoroughly 
awakened by a volley of oaths. He stolidly 
told his story, concluding, ‘‘I cud a sworn 
it was you, and the overseer followed less’p 
three minutes after you left.’’ 

‘**T left ’—curse you—don’t say that again. 
You’ve been fooled or was asleep and neg- 
lected your duty.”’ 

‘‘ Well, then, sir,’’ was the dogged reply, 
‘* find that overseer who was a watchin’ the 
Yank like acat. Ast’im; ast my men efI 
wasn’t awake en ef I didn’t s’lute you soon 
ez youcome. There's the overseer’s lantern 
burnin’ yet jis whar he left it.’’ 

At this moment Perkins came staggering 
towards the fire, with both hands to his head 
as if trying to hold it together. His clothes 
were muddy, his face was ghastly and he 
stared at Whately as if the officer was also a 
part of a horrid dream. 

Whately seized him roughly by the arm 
and said sternly, ‘‘Speak,man. What does 
allthis mean? Where is the Yank?”’ 

‘‘For God’s sake, quit,’’ cried Perkins. 
“I’m nigh dead now. You've got me in 
anuff trouble for one night.”’ 

‘*Trouble—you! What’s your trouble to 
mine? I’m responsible for these prisoners. 
Now where’s that Yank? Quick, or you 
will have trouble.”’ 

‘IT ain’t seen ’im since yer took ’im 
away—you. Iain’t one of your understrap- 
pers. Ez I wuz follerin’ yer some one 
knocked me down from behind and nigh on 
killed me. I jes’ gittin’ my senses back.” 

Although so enraged, Whately knew that 
as a soldier he must curb his passion, report 
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the facts immediately and see what could be 
done. His superior officer was called, all the 
parties questioned closely, the garden and 
Aun’ Jinkey’s cabin searched, but no new 
facts discovered. The old negress was 
savagely threatened, but she only replied, 
‘‘I dunno, I dunno not’n. Wi’at got inter 
you uns ter tink an ole tottery, skeered 
ooman lak me gwine out in de dark en knock 
Marse Perkins on de haid?”’ 

‘‘Where’s your grandson, 
Whately demanded fiercely. 

‘*He des light out wid de Yankees dis 
eb'nin’.’’ 

The conclusion guessed at was that Sco- 
ville had been rescued by his own men, who 
were known to be daring scouts. In the 
darkness and confusion after the battle, it 
was thought they had mingled with the 
Confederates, learned the situation of their 
leader and the general appearance of Whately 
with his disabled arm. Arrayed in the 
Southern uniform, of which scouts always 
had a supply, and favored by the sleepy con- 
dition of the guard, one of the scouts had 
played the trick which Whately rued so bit- 
terly. Others, on the watch, had struck 
down Perkins and carried Scoville off in 
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safety. Noother theory they could hit upon 


explained so well what was known. The 
tricked sergeant was placed under arrest, 
and Whately, who had gone to sleep with 
such high and mighty notions of his prowess 
and friendly league with fate, found himself 
in partial disgrace and in the depths of 
wortification. He kept guard over his 
prisoners in person the remainder of the 
night and again had opportunity to repent 
at leisure. He mentally cursed himself as a 
fool, for now he remembered his mother’s 
words. If he had shown leniency to Sco- 
ville, and brought him into the house, he 
might have kept the prisoner and won the 
good-will of his cousin. Now, she would 
probably hear the humiliating facts and be 
less inclined either to fear or favor him. It 
was well that no suspicion on his part or 
that of others had fallen on her, for she was 
not one who could face coolly a severe cross- 
questioning. 

Perkins skulked off to his house, assuag- 
ed his aching head with cold water and his 
wounded spirit with whisky. As he tried 
to think the matter over, a vague suspicion 
of the truth began to enter his confused 
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brain. The little slipper with which he had 
been hit over the eyes in the morning now 
became a broad hint. He knew well, how- 
ever, that it would be dangerous to make 
any charges, or even suggestions, unless he 
had ample proof. 

When all became quiet again Miss Lou, in 
spite of deep anxieties, was overcome by ex- 
treme weariness and slept until, in a dream, 
she heard Scoville moaning and sighing in 
the extremity of physical pain. Starting 
up, she saw it was broad day. She passed 
her hand confusedly over her brow and tried 
to recall what had occurred, to understand 
the sounds which had suggested her dream. 
Then in a flash, the strange swirl of events 
in which she was involved presented itself 
and she knew she had wakened to other ex- 
periences beyond even her imagination. 
The groans of wounded men brought pitiful 
tears to her eyes and steadied her nerves by 
banishing the thought of self. Whatever 
might befall her, so much worse was the 
fate of others that already she was passing 
into the solemnity of spirit inspired by the 
presence of mortal pain and death. She 
drew the curtains of her window and then 
shrunk back, shuddering and sobbing, for 
scattered over the lawn, men and horses lay 
stark and motionless. More pitiful still, 
here and there a wounded horse was strug- 
gling feebly. The spring morning, dewy, 
bright, fragrant, made these evidences of 
strife tenfold more ghastly. There could not 
be a more terrible indictment of war than 
nature’s peaceful foveliness. 

By the time she was dressed she was joined 
by Mrs. Whately, who looked serious indeed. 
Before they could descend to the lower hall, 
Madison, haggard and gloomy of aspect, 
intercepted them. Looking at his cousin's 
red eyes and pale face, he asked abruptly, 
‘* What’s the matter? ’”’ 

‘*Do you think I am accustomed to these 
sights and sounds?’’ she answered. 

‘*Oh,’’ he said, in a tone which seemed to 
her heartless, “it’s an old story to me. 
Mother, I must speak alone with you a mo- 
ment.”’ 

She turned back with him to her room, 
meantime saying, ‘‘ Louise, I do not think 
you had better go down without me.’’ 

The girl tremblingly returned to her apart- 
ment, fearing that now she might be forced 
to confront her own actions. But she was 
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conscious of a sort of passive courage. Mad 
Whately’s anger, or that of others, was a 
little thing compared to the truth that men 
were dead and dying all about her. 

‘*Mother,’’ said her son, ‘‘I had cursed 
luck last night. I wish I had slept on the 
rain-soaked ground near my prisoners,’’ and 
he told her what had happened. 

‘‘O Madison !’’ sighed Mrs. Whately, ‘I 
wish this experience would teach you to be 
more guided by me. Louise cared nothing 
for this Yankee, except in a sort of grateful, 
friendly way. Through him you could have 
done so much to disarm ’’— 

‘‘Oh, well, mother, the milk is spilled. 
If possible, let the whole affair be kept from 
her knowledge.”’ 

‘Yes, I suppose that will be the best way. 
If she hears about it, we must try to explain 
by the usages of war. Now Madison, you 
are cool. Let experience be your teacher, 
for you must face the truth. You must either 
give her up’’— 

‘*T’ll never give her up.’’ 

‘*Then, as Major Brockton said, you must 
win her like a Southern gentleman. Her 
spirit is as high as yours. You can’t con- 


tinue to speak to her as you did last night 


and this morning. Try to realize the facts. 
In the seclusion of her bringing up, Louise 
has learned nothing of the conventionalities 
of society which might incline her towards 
a good match on general principles. So far 
from this, the many old-fashioned romances 
she has read, have made her feel that she 
must and w7// have her romance. If you 
can make Louise feel that you love her so 
well as to become her gallant suitor, circum- 
stances may soon give you great advantages. 
She may be cold and indifferent for a time, 
but like all passionate, high-strung natures, 
present impulses against may turn just as 
strongly for you. At least, you have rot to 
contend with that most fatal of all attitudes 
-indifference. A great change in you will 
be a flattering tribute to her power to which 
no girl would be indifferent. I must tell you 
now once for all that I will not again assist 
in any high-handed measures against Louise. 
Not only the futility of such action, but my 
own dignity and sense of right, forbid it. I 
did not understand her at first. Now that I 
do, I am all the more eager to call her 
daughter; but I wish her to feel towards 
me as she should in such a relation. Yes- 
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terday, when I apologized and told her that 
I meant to treat her with kindness and fair- 
ness, she kissed me like the warm-hearted 
girl she is. I will help you win her as a 
man should win his wife; I will not be 
dragged into any more false positions which 
can end only in humiliation. I will be your 
tireless ally in the only way you can suc- 
ceed, but in no other.”’ 

‘‘Very well, mother, I agree,’ said 
Whately, whose nature it was to react from 
one extreme to another. 

‘‘Ah, now I have hope. 
arm ?’’ 

‘Tt pains horribly.”’ 

Mrs. Whately went to Miss Lou’s room 
and said, ‘‘Forgive me for keeping you 
waiting. Madison is almost beside himself 
with pain in his arm, and I will be detained 
a little longer.”’ 

In her immense relief that she was not 
charged with all she dreaded, Miss Lou had 
leisure from her fears to feel commiseration 
for her cousin. When at last he appeared 
she said kindly, ‘‘I am sorry you are suffer- 
ing so much.”’ 

“If I thought you really cared I wouldn't 
mind the pain,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Cousin Lou, 
I owe an apology, several, I reckon, but I've 
been so distracted between conflicting feel- 
ings, duties and pain, that I scarcely know 
what I say.”’ 

‘You little know me if you think I’m 
weighing words at this time,’’ she replied. 
‘*Come, let us forget the past, shake hands, 
and remember that we are simply cousins."’ 

He took her hand instantly, but said, 
‘“You ask what is impossible. Suppose you 
had said, ‘Just remember your arm is well 
from this moment,’ would it be well? I can- 
not help my feelings toward you and don't 
wish to.”’ 

‘*Very well, then,’’ she sighed. ‘I can- 
not help mine either. I don’t wish to talk 
on that subject any more.”’ 

‘Then I must plead by actions. 
must go now.”’ 

Mrs. Whately was much pleased, for her 
son was adopting just the course she desired. 
She added nothing and accompanied Louise 
down stairs. 

The amputating table had been removed 
and the halls cleansed, but the unmistakable 
odor of the hospital pervaded the house. 
Every apartment on the first floor except the 


How is your 


Well, I 
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dining-room was filled with the wounded. 
Some were flushed and feverish by reason of 
their injuries; others, pallid from loss of 
blood and ebbing vital forces. 

The Confederate general, with his staff, 
had already made a hasty breakfast and de- 
parted ; through the open door came the mel- 
low sound of bugles and the songs of birds, 
but within were irrepressible sighs and 
groans. Mrs. Whately entered the spacious 
parlor on the floor of which Confederate offi- 
cers lay as close as space for attendance 
upon them permitted. The young girl 
paused on the threshold and looked around 
with a pitying, tearful face. A white-haired 
colonel was almost at her feet. As he looked 
up and recognized her expression, a pleased 
smile illumined his wan, drawn face. ‘‘ Don’t 
be frightened, my child,’’ he said gently. 

The swift glance of her secured attention 
took in his condition. His right arm was 
gone and he appeared ghastly from loss of 
blood. In her deep emotion she dropped on 


her knees beside him, took his cold hand and 
kissed it as she said, ‘‘ Please let me help you 
and others get well.’’ 

The old man was strongly touched by her 
unexpected action, and he faltered, ‘‘ Well, 


my child, you make us all feel that our 
Southern girls are worth fighting for and, if 
need be, dying for. Yes, you can help us, 
some of us, in our dying perhaps, as well as 
in our mending. My battles areover. You 
can help best by caring for younger, stronger 
men.’’ 

‘*Such men will not begrudge you any 
thing, sir.’’ 

‘* Bravo !’’ cried half a dozen voices, and 
an officer near added, ‘‘ Miss Baron speaks 
as well and true as you fought, Colonel.”’ 

She looked hastily around. Seeing many 
friendly smiles and looks of honest good will 
and admiration she rose confusedly, saying, 
‘*T must go to work at once.’’ 

‘*I think, Louise,’’ said Mrs. Whately, 
joining her in the hall, ‘‘ we can accomplish 
most if we work much together and under 
the directions of the surgeons. It is evident 
from the numbers of the wounded that time, 
strength, food,—every thing will have to be 
used to the best advantage. I’m glad that 
we both got some sleep last night. Now, I 
insist. Before you do a thing you must have 
a cup of hot coffee and some nourishing food 
yourself. The best impulses in the world 
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are not equal tothe tasks beforeus. Indeed, 
we shall fail these poor men in their sore 
need if we do not keep our strength. The 
worst is yet to come. As far as you can, 
control your feelings, for emotion wears faster 
than work. Let’s first go to the kitchen.”’ 

Zany followed from the dining-room with 
her hands full of dishes. Shegave Miss Lou 
a swift, significant glance, and that was all. 
Even she was sobered by the scenes wit- 
nessed that morning and the thought of 
Chunk’s indefinite absence. Aun’ Suke sat 
dozing in a corner, absolutely worn out, and 
other negroes from the quarters had been 
pressed into the service. Mrs. Baron was 
superintending their efforts to supply soup 
and such articles of diet as the surgeons had 
ordered. ‘‘Ole Miss’’ now shone to advan- 
tage and had the executive ability ofa gen- 
eral. In cool, sharp, decisive tones she gave 
her orders, which were obeyed promptly 
by assistants awed into forgetfulness of 
everything else except the great, solemn 
emergency. All differences had disappeared 
between the two ladies, and they began con- 
sulting at once how best to meet the pro- 
longed demands now clearly foreseen. 

‘“The confusion and conflicting require- 
ments are just awful,’’ said Mrs. Baron. 
‘* As soon as possible, we must bring about 
some system and order. One of the first 
things to do is to gét as many provisions and 
delicacies as possible under lock and key, es- 
pecially the coffee and sugar. They are going 
to give out anyway, before long.’’ 

Miss Lou stole away and ran to Aun’ Jin- 
key’s cabin. Soldiers had taken possession 
of it, and were cooking and eating their 
breakfast. Some recognized the girl politely 
as she stood at the door, while others con- 
tinued their occupation in stolid indiffer- 
ence. Aun’ Jinkey rose tottering from a 
corner and came to the doorstep. ‘ You 
see how ’tis, honey,’’ she.said. ‘‘ Dey des 
gwine onezef Iain’ yere. I a hun’erd yeahs 
ol’er dan I wuz w’en you want sump’n ter 
hap’n.”’ 

‘Take courage, mammy,’’ Miss Lou whis- 
pered. ‘‘Chunk’s safe. Have you had any 
breakfast ?”’ 

‘*T can’t eat, honey, w’en ev’yting des a 
whirlin’.”’ 

The girl darted away, and in a few mo- 
ments returned with a cup of coffee. Enter- 
ing the cabin, she said, ‘‘ Fair play, gentle- 
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men. Thisis my old mammy’s cabin, and 
this her place here in the corner by the 
hearth. Will you do me the favor of being 
kind to her, and letting her remain undis- 
turbed? Then you can use her fireplace all 
you please.”’ 

The Southern soldiers, understanding so 
well the relation between the girl and the old 
woman, agreed with many good-natured pro- 
testations, offering toshare with Aun’ Jinkey 
their rude breakfast. 

By the time the girl had returned to the 
house, she found that Zany and others had 
prepared a second breakfast in the dining- 
room, for the family and such of the officers 
whose wounds were so slight as to permit 
their presence at the table. Miss Lou was 
placed between hercousin anda young, dark- 
eyed officer, who was introduced as Captain 
Maynard. He also carried his left arm ina 
sling. 

Mrs. Whately sat in Mr. Baron’s place, 
since he, after a night’s vigils, had retired 
to obtain a little sleep. ‘‘ Louise,’’ said the 
lady, ‘‘ you will have to begin being useful 
at once. You have a disabled man on either 
side of you for whom you must prepare 
food.”’ 

‘‘ Miss Baron,’’ said Captain Maynard, gal- 
lantly, ‘‘I am already more than reconciled 
to my wound. Anything that you prepare 
for me will be ambrosia.’’ 

Whately frowned as he heard these words, 
and saw the immediate impression made by 
his cousin upon his brother officer; but a 
warning glance from his mother led him to 
vie in compliments. Before very long May- 
nard remarked sotto voce, ‘‘If you aid in 
healing the wounds made by the Yanks, 
Miss Baron, who will heal the wounds you 
make?’’ 

‘‘T shall not makeany, sir. Such thoughts, 
even in jest, wound me at this time. Please 
excuse me, I’ve had all the breakfast I wish, 
and I cannot rest till I am doing something 
for those who are suffering so much.” 

He rose instantly, and drew back her chair. 
In sitting down again he encountered Whate- 
ly’s eyes, and recognized the jealousy and 
anger already excited. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A TRIBUTE TO A SOUTHERN GIRL. 


Miss Lou entered upon her duties as hos- 


pital nurse at once. Untrammeled even by 
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the knowledge of conventionalities, and with 
the directness and fearlessness of a brave 
child, she went from one to another, her diffi- 
dence quickly banished by her profound sym- 
pathy. The enlisted men on the piazzas re- 
ceived her chief attentions, nor was she long 
in discovering the Federal wounded, crowd- 
ing the out-buildings and offices. 

With the exception of a rear guard and 
hospital attendants, the Confederate forces 
had marched in pursuit of the Union column. 
The dead were buried during the morning, 
and the ghastlier evidences of strife removed. 
Along the edge of the grove tents were 
pitched, some designed for the soldiers, 
others for the better accommodation and 
isolation of certain critical cases. The negroes 
performed most of the labor, Uncle Lusthah 
counseling patience and quiet acceptance of 
their lot forthe present. The prisoners were 
sent south. Confederate surgeon Ackley 
was in charge of the hospital, while upon 
Whately was conferred the military com- 
mand. His partial disablement would not 
prevent him from attending to the light 
duties of the position, the surgeon being 
practically the superior officer. Order was 
quickly restored, guards set at important 
points, and the strangely assorted little com- 
munity passed speedily under a simple yet 
rigorous military government. Curiosity, 
desire of gain, as well as sympathy, led 
people to flock to the plantation from far 
and near. One of Surgeon Ackley’s first 
steps was to impress upon all the need of 
provisions, for Mr. Baron’s larder, ample as 
it had been, was speedily exhausted. During 
the day began the transferral of the slightly 
wounded to the nearest railroad town, where 
supplies could be obtained with more cer- 
tainty, and it was evident that the policy of 
abandoning the remote plantation as soon as 
possible had been adopted. 

Miss Lou knew nothing of this and simply 
became absorbed in successive tasks for the 
time being. 

‘Miss Baron,’’ said Surgeon Ackley, ‘‘a 
number of the men are so disabled that they 
cannot feed themselves. Proper food at the 
right time usually means life.’’ 

These words suggested what became one 
of her principal duties. At first, rough men 
were surprised and grateful indeed to finda 
fair young girl kneeling beside them with a 
bowl of hot soup ; then they began to look 
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for her and welcome her as one who evoked 
their best and most chivalrous feelings. It 
had soon been evident to her that the 
wounded officers in the house would receive 
the most careful attention from the regularly 
appointed attendants and also from Mrs. 
Whately. With exception of the old colo- 
nel, she gradually began to devote the most of 
her time to the enlisted men, finding among 
them much less embarrassment in Her labors. 
With the latter class among the Confederates, 
there was not on either side a consciousness 
of social equality or an effort to maintain its 
amenities. The relation was the simple one 
of kindness bestowed and received. 

The girl made the acquaintance of the 
Union wounded with feelings in which 
doubt, curiosity and sympathy were strangely 
blended. Her regard for Scoville added to 
her peculiar interest in his compatriots. 
They were the enemies of whom she had 
heard so much, having been represented as 
more alien and foreign than if they had come 
across the seas and spoke a different tongue. 
How they would receive her had been an 
anxious query from the first, but she quickly 
learned that her touch of kindness made them 
kin—that they welcomed her in the same 
spirit as did her own people, while they also 
were animated by like curiosity and wander- 
ing interest in regard to herself. A woman’s 
presence in a field hospital was in itself 
strange and unexpected. That this woman 
should be a Southern girl, whose lovely 
features were gentle in commiseration, in- 
stead of rigid from an imperious sense of 
duty to foes, was a truth scarcely accepted 
at first. Its fuller comprehension began to 
evoke an homage which troubled the girl. 
She was too simple and honest to accept 
such return for what seemed the natural 
offices of humanity ; yet, while her manner 
and words checked its expression, they only 
deepened the feeling. 

At first she could scarcely distinguish 
among the bronzed, begrimed faces, but be- 
fore the day passed there were those whose 
needs and personal traits enlisted her special 
regard. This was true of one middle-aged 
Union captain, to whom at first she had on 
call to speak, for apparently he was not very 
seriously wounded. Even before his face 
was cleansed from the smoke and dust of 
battle his large, dark eyes and magnificent 
black beard caught her attention. Later on, 
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when feeding a helpless man near him, he 
spoke to her and held out a daguerreotype. 
She took it and saw the features of a blonde 
young girl scarcely as old as herself. 

‘*My little girl,’’ said the officer simply. 
‘*See how she resembles her mother. That’s 
one reason why I so idolize her,’’ and he 
handed Miss Lou another picture, that of a 
sweet, motherly face, to which the former 
likeness bore the resemblance of bud to 
blossom. 

‘‘We must try to get you well soon, so 
that you may go back to them,”’ said Miss 
Lou cordially. ‘‘ You are not seriously hurt, 
I hope?”’ 

‘*No, I think not. I wanted you to see 
them so you can imagine how they will look 
when I tell them about you. I don’t need to 
be reminded of my little Sadie, for I almost 
see her when you come among us, and I 
think her blue eyes would have much the 
same expression as yours. God bless you, 
for you are blessing those whom you regard 
as your enemies. We don’t look very hostile 
though, do we?”’ 

‘*It seems a terrible mistake that you 
should be here at all as enemies,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘I have been taught to dread your 
coming more than if you were Indians. I 
never can understand why men who carry 
such pictures as these next their heart can 
fight against us.’’ 

‘‘Well, Miss Baron, you must try to 
believe that we would not have left the dear 
originals of such pictures unless we had felt 
we must, and there let the question rest. 
Our lives are sweet to us, although we risk 
them, chiefly because so dear to those at 
home. Let the thought cheer you in your 
work that you are keeping tears from eyes 
as good and kind as your own. That’s 
another reason why I showed you the like- 
nesses.”’ 

‘It will be but another motive,’’ she said. 
‘‘A suffering man, whether friend or enemy, 
is enough.”’ 

She smiled as she spoke, then picked her 
way across the wide barn-floor and dis- 
appeared. Every eye followed her, pain all 
forgotten for the moment. 

‘“By G—d!”’ exclaimed a rough fellow, 
drawing his sleeve across his eyes, ‘‘ I’m 
hard hit, but I'll crawl to and choke the first 
man who says a word she oughtn’t to hear 
when she's around.”’ 
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“If you can keep your own tongue civil, 
Yarry, you’ll have your hands full.”’ 

“Well, I'll be blankety blank-blanked if 
that girl doesn’t rout the devil out of a fellow, 
hoof and horns.’’ 

‘* You're right, my man,’’ said the Union 
captain, ‘‘and your feelings do you credit. 
Now I have a suggestion to make. Not one 
of us is capable of using a word before her 
that she shouldn’t hear, if not out of our 
heads. We can pay her abetter tribute than 
that. Let us decide to speak in her absence 
as if she were present. That’s about all we 
can do in return for her kindness. She won't 
know the cost to us in breaking habits, but 
we will, and that’s better. We all feel that 
we'd like to spill some more of our blood for 
the girl who fed Simson yonder as if he were 
ababy. Well, let us do the only thing we 
can—speak as if our mothers heard us all the 
time, for this girl’s sake.’’ 

‘‘I be blanked if I don’t agree, and may 
the devil fly away with the man who 
doesn’t,’’ cried Yarry. 

‘* Ah, Yarry,’’ said the captain, laughing, 
‘‘ you'll have the hardest row of any of us 
to hoe. We’ll have to let you off for some 
slips.’’ 


Then began among the majority a harder 
fight than that for life—a fight with invet- 
erate habit, an effort to change vernacular, 
almost as difficult as the learning of a new 
For some time Miss Lou did 
Word had been 
passed to other and smaller groups of the 


language. 
not know nor understand. 


Union wounded in other buildings. The 
pledge was soon known as ‘‘A Northern 
Tribute to a Southern Girl.”” It was entered 
into with enthusiasm, and kept with a pa- 
thetic effort which many will not under- 
stand. Yarry positively began to fail under 
the restraint he imposed upon himself. His 
wound caused him agony, and profanity 
would have been his natural expression of 
even slight annoyance. All day long grisly 
oaths rose to his lips. Now and then an 
excruciating twinge would cause a _ half- 
uttered expletive to burst forth like a pro- 
jectile. A deep groan would follow, as the 
man became rigid in his struggle for self- 
control.’’ 

‘“Yarry,’”’ cried Captain Hanfield, who 
had suggested the pledge, ‘‘ let yourself go, 
for God’s sake. You have shown more 
heroism to-day than I in all my life. We 
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will make you an exception, and put you on 
parole to hold in only while Miss Baron is 
here.”’ 

‘*IT be—oh, blank it! This is going to be 
the death of me, boys. The Rebs gave me 
hell with this wound. But for God’s sake 
don’t let her know. Just let her think I’m 
civil likethe rest of you. Wouldn’t she open 
them blue eyes if she knew a man was dyin’, 
just holdin’ in cussin’ on her account. Ha, 
ha, ha! She’d think I wasa sort of a Yankee 
devil, worse than the Injins she expected. 
Don’t let her know. I'll be quiet enough 
before long. Then like enough she'd look at 
me and say, ‘ Poor fellow! he won't make 
any more trouble.’ ’’ 

Whately had a busy day, and felt that he 
had a reputation to regain. He therefore 
bravely endured much physical pain in his 
arm, and gave very close attention to duty. 
Captain Maynard, on the contrary, had 
nothing to do, and his wound was only 
severe enough to make him restless. The 
young girl whom he had met at breakfast 
at once became by far the most interesting 
subject for thought and object of observa- 
tion. Hewas a young fellow of the ordinary 
romantic type, hasty, susceptible, as ready 
to fight as eat, and possessed of the idea 
that the way to win a girl was to appear her 
smitten, abject slave. The passing hours 
were ages to him in contrast to his previous 
activity, and as he watched Miss Lou going 
about on her errands of mercy he quickly 
passed from one stage to another of admira- 
tion and idealization. Remembering the 
look that Whately had given him in the 
morning, he maintained a distant attitude 
at first, thinking his brother officer had 
claims which he must respect. As he wan- 
dered uneasily around, however, he discov- 
ered virtually how matters stood, and learned 
of the attempt which Whately had made to 
marry his cousin, zolens volens. This fact 
piqued his interest deeply, and satisfied him 
that the way was clear for a suit on his part 
were he so inclined. Fair rivalry would give 
only additional zest, and he promptly yielded 
to his inclination to become at least much 
better acquainted with the girl. At dinner 
he and Whately vied in their gallantries, but 
she was too sad and weary to pay much 
attention to either of them. 

Mrs. Whately compelled her to lie down 
for a time during the heat of the afternoon, 
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but thoughts of the suffering all about her 
banished power to rest. She went down and 
found the old colonel lying with closed eyes, 
feebly trying to keep away the pestering 
flies. Remembering the bunch of peacock 
feathers with which Zany, in old monotonous 
days, had waved when waiting on the table, 
she obtained it from the dining-room, and 
sitting down noiselessly by the officer, gave 
him a respite from his tormentors. In his 
drowsiness he did not open his eyes, but 
passed into quiet sleep. The girl main- 
tained her watch, putting her finger to her 
lips, and making signals for silence to all 
who came near. Other Confederate offi- 
cers observed her wistfully ; Mad Whately, 
coming in, looked at her frowningly. His 
desire and purpose toward his cousin had 
been that of entire self-appropriation, and 
now she was becoming the cynosure of many 
eyes. Among them he saw those of Captain 
Maynard, who was already an object of hate. 
Little recked the enamored captain of this 
fact. To his ardent fancy the girl was 
rapidly becoming ideal in goodness and 
beauty. With the ready egotism of the 
young, he was inclined to believe that fate 
had brought about the events which had re- 
vealed to him the woman he should marry. 
A bombshell bursting among thm all would 
not have created a greater sensation than 
the knowledge that the girl’s thoughts were 
following a Yankee, one whom she herself, 
by daring stratagem, had released from cap- 
tivity. 

A twinge of pain awakened the colonel 
and he looked up, dazed and uncomprehend- 
ing. Miss Lou bent over him and Said 
gently, ‘‘Gotosleepagain. It’s all right.” 

‘*Oh, I remember now. You are Miss 
Baron.”’ 

‘*Yes, but don’t try to talk; just sleep 
now that you can.”’ 

He smiled and yielded. 

A few moments later Maynard came for- 
ward and said, ‘‘ Miss Baron, your arm must 
be tired. Let me take your place.”’ 

Now she rewarded him by a smile. ‘I 
will be glad if you can,’’ she replied softly, 
‘*not that Iam very tired, but there are so 
many others.’’ 

As she moved away, she saw Surgeon 
Ackley beckoning to her. ‘‘ Miss Baron,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I am going to put one of my pa- 
tients especially in your and your aunt’s 
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charge. Young as he is, he is a hero and an 
unusual character. I have had him moved 
to a tent, for he is in a very critical condi- 
tion. Indeed, his chances for life are few 
and he knows it. I am acquainted with his 
family—one of the best in the South.”’ 

He led the way to a small tent beneath the 
shade of a wide-branched oak. A stretcher 
had been extemporized into a camp-bed and 
on it lay a youth not older apparently than 
the girl herself. His face had the blood- 
drained look which many will remember, 
yet was still fine in its strong, boyish lines. 
The down on his upper lip was scarcely 
more deeply defined than his straight eye- 
brows. A negro attendant sat near fan- 
ning him, and Miss Lou first thought he 
was asleep. As she approached with the 
surgeon he opened his eyes with the dazed 
expression so common when the brain is en- 
feebled from loss of blood. At first they 
seemed almost opaque and dead in their 
blackness, but, as if a:light were approach- 
ing from within, they grew bright and laugh- 
ing. His smile showed his white, even teeth 
slightly, and her look of deep commiseration 
passed into one of wonder as she saw his 
face growing positively radiant with what 
seemed to her a strange kind of happiness, 
as he glanced back and forth from her to the 
surgeon. Feebly he raised his finger to his 
lips as if to say, ‘‘ I cant speak.”’ 

‘*That’s right, Waldo; don’t try to talk 
yet. This is Miss Baron. She will be one 
of your nurses and will feed you with the 
best ofsoup. We'll bring you round yet.’ 

He shook his head and smiled more geni- 
ally, then tried to extend his hand to the 
girl, looking his welcome and acceptance of 
her ministry. So joyous was his expression 
that she could not help smiling in return, 
but it was the questioning, doubtful smile of 
one who did not understand. 

‘‘When she comes,’’ resumed Ackley, 
‘‘take what she gives you, but don’t talk 
until I give permission. That will do now. 
You must take every thing except quiet in 
small quantities at first.’’ 

His lips formed the words ‘ All right,”’ 
and smilingly he watched them depart. 

‘*T suppose he is not exactly in his right 
mind,’’ said Miss Lou as she and the sur- 
geon returned to the house. 

‘* Many would think so, I reckon,’’ replied 
Ackley laconically. ‘‘He believes in a 
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heaven and that he’s going there. That’s 
the only queer thing I ever discovered in 
Waldo. He’s worth a lot of trouble, Miss 
Baron.”’ 

‘‘It would be strange if I did not do my 
best for him, sir.’’ 

‘‘T thought you’d feel so. I want very 
strong beef soup made for a few such special 
cases, who can take but little at a time. | 
would like him to have a few teaspoonfuls 
every two hours. I am going to trust to you 
and Mrs. Whately chiefly to look after him 
in this respect. Wecan do little more than 
help nature in his case.’’ 

Poor Aun’ Suke was getting weary again, 
but she had a heart which Miss Lou speedily 
touched in behalf of her patient, and a special 
saucepan was soon bubbling over the fire. 

The soup for the evening meal being ready, 
she began again her task of feeding the help- 
less soldiers, visiting, among others, Sim- 
son, who lay in a half-stupor on the great 
barn-floor. As she stepped in among the 


Federal wounded, she was again impressed 
by the prevailing quiet and by the friendly. 
glances turned towards her on every side. 
The Union surgeon in charge lifted his hat 
politely, while such of the men as were able 


took off theirs and remained uncovered. 
The homage, although quiet, was so marked 
that she was again embarrassed, and with 
downcast eyes went direct to Simson, gently 
roused him and gave him his supper. While 
she was doing this the men around her were 
either silent or spoke in low tones. The 
thought grew in her mind, ‘‘How these 
Northern soldiers have been misrepresented 
tome! Even when I am approaching and 
before they are aware I am near, I hear no 
rough talk as I do among our men. The 
world is so different from uncle’s idea of it! 
Whether these men are right or wrong, I will 
never listen patiently again when they are 
spoken of as the scum of the earth.”’ 

As she rose and saw the respectful attitude 
towards her, she faltered, ‘‘ 1—I—wish to 
thank you for your—-your kindness to me.”’ 

At these words there was a general smile 
even on the wannest and most pain-pinched 
face, for they struck the men as very droll. 

‘‘We were under the impression that the 
kindness was chiefly on your side,’’ said 
Captain Hanfield. ‘‘ Still we are glad you 
find us a civil lot of Indians.”’ 

‘*Please remember,’’ she answered earn- 
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estly, ‘‘that was not my thought, but one 
impressed upon me by those who did not 
know. Only within a very short time have 
I ever seen Northern people or soldiers, and 
they treat me with nothing but courtesy.”’ 

‘*Perhaps you are to blame for that,’’ said 
the captain pleasantly. 

‘‘T can’t help feeling glad that our good 
opinion is becoming mutual,’’ she replied, 
smiling. ‘‘ Won’t you please put on your 
hats and let me come and go as a matter of 
course? I don’t like to be sort of received 
every time Icome. Ijust want to help those 
I can help, to get well.’’ 

‘* You have only to express your wishes, 
Miss Baron,’’ was the-hearty reply. 

‘‘Thank you. Is there any thing more 
that I can do for you? Is thereany one who 
specially needs’’ 

As she was glancing round her eyes fell 
upon Yarry. His face was so drawn and 
haggard with pain that, from an impulse of 
pity, she went directly to him and said 
gently, ‘“‘I fear, sir, you are suffering very 
much,”’ 

‘“‘T be—oh, hang—there, there, miss, I'll 
stand it a little longer. I could stand hell- 
fire for you sake. Ididn’t mean to say that. 
Guess I better keep still.’ 

His face, now seen attentively, revealed 
more to her intuition than his words. She 
stooped by his side and said piteously, ‘‘ Oh, 
you are suffering—lI /ee/ that you are suffer- 
ing terribly. I must do something to relieve 
you.,”’ 

‘‘Oh, now, miss,’’ he replied, forcing a 
ghastly sort of smile, ‘‘ I'm all right, I be 

well, I am. Bless your kind heart! 
Don’t worry about me. I'll smoke my pipe 
and go to sleep pretty soon. You look 
tired yourself, little one. I will feel better 
if you won’t worry about me, I be —— well, 
Iwill. I’m just like the other fellows, you 
know.”’ 

‘‘T reckon you are a brave, good-hearted 
man, to think of others when I know you 
are suffering so much. I am having very 
strong soup made for one of our men, and 
I'll bring you some by-and-by,’’ and with 
a lingering, troubled look into his rugged 
face, she departed. 

His eyes followed her until she disap- 
peared. 

‘*Varry,.you are rewarded,’’ Captain Han- 
field remarked. 
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‘‘__ my reward. Fellers, 
wearin’ herself out for us. I don’t want no 
reward for anything I can do forher. Well, 
I'm goin’ toshut up now. The only thing 
I can do for her is to hold my tongue till it 
can’t wag. I told her I'd smoke my pipe 
and go to sleep. I be —— well, I will. 
Light it for me, Tom. When she comes, 
like enough I’ll be asleep, a sort of dead 
sleep, yer know. Just let her think I’m 
dozin’ after my pipe. Don’t let her try to 
wake me and worry about me.”’ 

‘* All shall be as you wish, Yarry,’' said 
Captain Hanfield. ‘I tell you, men, few 
women ever received such a tribute as Yarry 
is paying this Southern girl. For one, I’m 
proud of him.”’ 


she’s just 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A BACKGROUND OF EGOTISM. 


WHEN Miss Lou returned to the house 
supper was ready, and she sat down weary, 
saddened and preoccupied by the scenes she 
had witnessed. 

‘“You are going beyond your strength,”’ 
said Captain Maynard, who had watched her 
coming back from the Federal wounded. 
‘‘Cannot you be content to confine your 
ministrations to your friends only ?’’ 

‘For once I can agree with Captain May- 
nard,’’ Whately added stiffly: ‘‘I don’t 
think it’s right for you, cousin, to be going 
among those rough, brutal fellows.”’ 

Instantly her anger flamed at the injustice 
of the remark, and she answered hotly, ‘‘ I've 
found no rough, brutal fellows among the 
Yankees.”’ 

All smiled at her words, and Ackley 
remarked to one of the Union surgeons, 
‘Dr. Borden, I thought our men could hold 
their own pretty well with the Army in Flan- 
ders, but you Yanks, I reckon, surpass all 
military organizations, past or present. 
There was one man especially who fairly 
made the night lurid and left a sulphurous 
oder after him when he was brought in. It 
would be rather rough on us all if we were 
where he consigned us with a vim that was 
startling. I certainly hope that Miss Baron 
is not compelled to hear any such lan- 
guage.”’ 

‘* T appeal to Miss Baron herself,’ said Dr. 
Borden, ‘‘if she has been offended in this 
respect to-day ?’”’ 
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‘‘No indeed, I have not,’’ replied the girl 
indignantly. ‘‘I never was treated with 
more courtesy. I have not heard a rough 
word from the Yankees even when they did 
not know I was near, and that is more than 
Ican say of our own men. Fight the Yan- 
kees all you please, but don’t do them injus- 
tice.’’ 

In spite of the girl’s flushed, incensed face, 
there was an explosion of laughter. ‘‘ Par- 
don me, Miss Baron,’’ said Ackley, ‘‘ but you 
can’t know how droll your idea of injustice 
to the Yankees seems tous. That you have 
such an idea, however, is a credit to you and 
to them also, for they must have been behav- 
ing themselves prodigivusly.”’ 

‘Yes, Dr. Ackley,’’ replied Borden em- 
phatically, ‘‘ Miss Baron’s impressions ave 
acredit to her and to my patients. They 
promptly recognized her motives and char- 
acter, and for her sake they pledged them- 
selves that while here, where she is one of 
the nurses, they would not use language at 
any time which they would not have their 
mothers hear. That very man you speak of, 
who swore so last night, believes himself 
dying from his effort at self-restraint. This 


is not true, for he would have died anyhow, 


but his death is hastened by his effort. He 
has been in agony all day. Opiates make 
him worse, so there is no use of giving them. 
But I tell you, no man in your Confederacy 
ever did a braver thing than he is doing this 
minute to show his respect for this young 
lady who has shown kindness to his com- 
rades. I can assure you, Lieutenant Whate- 
ly, that you need have no fears about your 
cousin when visiting my patients.”’ 

‘‘ What’s the name of the soldier of whom 
you speak ?’’ Miss Lou asked eagerly. 

‘*He is called Yarry. I don’t know any 
other name yet—been so busy dressing 
wounds.”’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ faltered the girl, rising, 
her face showing signs of strong emotion. 

‘*O Louise ! finish your supper,’’ expostu- 
lated Mrs. Whately. ‘‘ You must not let 
these scenes take so strong a hold’’—but she 
was out ofhearing. ‘‘I fear it’s all going to 
be too much for her,’’ sighed the lady in con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Baron and his wife exchanged grim 
glances from the head and foot of the table, 
as much as to say, ‘‘She has shaken off our 
control and we are not responsible,’’ but 
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Ackley remarked, ‘‘I agree with you, Dr. 
Borden, that it’s fine to see a girl show such 
a spirit, and I congratulate you that your 
men are capable of appreciating it. By the 
way, Mrs. Whately, I have put her, with 
you, in charge of young Waldo, and truly 
hope that among us we can bring him 
through.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Whately,’’ said Captain Maynard, 
‘‘T reckon more than one of us begin to 
regret already that we were not so desper- 
ately wounded as to need your attention and 
that of Miss Baron. Wemust remember, 
however, that she is not accustomed to these 
scenes, and I think we must try to make her 
forget them at the table. I suppose in the 
kindness of her heart she is now crying in 
her room over that Yankee.”’ 

Whately shot a savage glance at the 
speaker which plainly implied, ‘‘ It’s none 
of your business where she is.’’ Suddenly 
rising, he departed also, his mother’s eyes 
following him anxiously. 

Miss Lou was not crying in her room. As 
the level rays of the sun shone into the wide 
old barn, making the straw in a mow doubly 
golden, and transforming even the dusty 
cobwebs into fairy lacework, she crossed the 
threshold and paused for the first time in her 
impulsive haste to find and thank the dying 
man of whom she had been told. All eyes 
turned wonderingly towards her as she stood 
for a moment in the sunshine, as unconscious 
of herself, of the marvelous touch of beauty 
bestowed by the light and her expression, as 
if she had flown from the skies. 

‘‘Is there a soldier here named Yarry?’’ 
she began, then uttered a little inarticulate 
cry as she saw Captain Hanfield kneeling 
beside a man to whom a!1 eyes directed her, 
‘‘ Oh, it’s he,’’ she sobbed, kneeling beside 
him also. ‘‘As soon as I heard I felt it was 
he who told me not to worry about him. Is 
—is he really dying ?’’ 

‘“ Yes, I hope so, Miss Baron,’’ replied the 
captain gravely. ‘‘ He couldn’t live and it’s 
time he had rest.”’ 

The girl bent over the man, her hot tears 
falling on his face. He opened his eyes and 
looked vacantly at her for a moment or two, 
then smiled in recognition. It was the most 
pathetic smile she had ever imagined. 
‘*Don’t worry,’’ he whispered, ‘‘I’m just 
dozin’ off.’’ 

‘*O my poor, brave hero!’’ she said brok- 
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enly, ‘‘I know, I know it all. God reward 
you, I can’t.’’ 

‘*Don’t want no reward. I be—say, miss, 
don’t wear—yourself—out fer us."’ 

She took his cold hand and bowed her fore- 
head upon it, sobbing aloud in the overpow- 
ering sense of his self-forgetfulness. ‘‘O 
God !’’ she cried, ‘‘ do for this brave, unself- 
ish man what I cannot. When, when can I 
forget such a thing asthis! Oh, live, please 
live ; we will take such good care of you.”’ 

‘* There, there, little one, don’t—take on— 
soabout—me. Ain’t wuthit. Ibe—. Say, 
I feel better—easier. Glad—you spoke— 
good word to God—for me. I be—I mean, 
I think—He’ll hear—sech as you. I’m— 
off now. Don’t—wear—yourself—”’ 

Even in her inexperience she saw that he 
was dying, and when his gasping utterance 
ceased she had so supported his head that it 
fellon her bosom. For a few moments she 
just cried helplessly, blinded with tears. 
Then she felt the burden of his head removed, 
and herself lifted gently. 

‘‘T suspected something like this when 
you left the table, Miss Baron,’’ said Dr. 
Borden. 

‘Oh, oh, oh, I feel as if he had died for 
me,’’ she sobbed. 

‘*He would a died for you, miss,’’ said 
Tom, drawing his sleeve across his eyes, ‘‘ so 
would we all.’’ 

‘‘Miss Baron,’’ resumed the doctor grave- 
ly, ‘‘remember poor Yarry’s last words, 
‘Don’t wear yourself’—he couldn’t finish 
the sentence, but you know what he meant. 
You must grant the request of one who tried 
to do what he could for you. Asa physician 
also I must warn you to rest until morning. 
You can do more for these men and others 
by first doing as Yarry wished,’’ and he led 
her away. 

They had not gone far before they met 
Uncle Lusthah. The girl stopped and said, 
‘Doctor, won’t you let Uncle Lusthah bury 
him to-morrow down bythe run? I'll show 
him the place.”’ 

‘* Yes, Miss Baron, we all will do anything 
you wishif you only rest to-night. I tell 
you frankly you endanger yourself and your 
chance to do anything more for the wounded 
by continuing the strain which these scenes 
put upon you.”’ 

‘I reckon you're right,’’ she said, ‘‘ I feel 
as if I could hardly stand.” 


’ 
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‘“‘I know. Take my arm and go at once 
to your room.”’ 

On the way they encountered Whately. 
‘‘Cousin! where on the earth have you 
been? You look ready to faint.”’ 

His presence and all that he implied 
began to steady her nerves at once, but she 
made no reply. 

‘* She has witnessed a painful scene, Lieu- 
tenant,’’ began the surgeon. 

‘“You have no business to permit her to 
witness such scenes,’’ Whately interrupted 
sternly. ‘‘ You should see that she's little 
more than an inexperienced child, and ’’— 

‘‘ Hush, sir,’’ said Miss Lou. ‘‘ Who has 
given you the right to dictate to me orto this 
gentleman ? I’m in no mood for any more 
such words, cousin. To-day, at least, no 
one has taken advantage of my inexperience. 
Good evening,’’ and she passed on, leaving 
him chafing in impatient anger and protest. 

At the house Mrs. Whately began expos- 
tulations also, but the girl said, ‘‘ Please don’t 
talk tome now. By-and-by I will tell you 


what will touch all the woman in your 
heart.’’ 

‘‘T earnestly suggest,’’ added Dr. Borden, 
‘*that you take Miss Baron to her room and 


that nothing more be said to disturb her. 
She is overwrought and has reached the limit 
of endurance.’’ 

The lady had the tact to acquiesce at once. 
After reaching her room Miss Lou ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ But I have not been to young 
Waldo.”’ 

‘*T have,’’ ‘replied her aunt, ‘and I will 
see him again more than once before I re- 
tire. Louise, if you would not become a 
burden yourself at this time you must do as 
the doctor says.’’ 

Within an hour the girl was sleeping and 
her nature regaining the strength and elas- 
ticity of youth. 

As Whately stood fuming where his cousin 
had left him, Perkins approached forthe first 
time since they had parted in anger the night 
before. 

’*T reck’n Miss Baron’s gone over ter the 
inemy,” remarked the overseer. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘* Look yere, Leftenant, what’s the use o’ 
you bein’ so gunpowdery with me? What's 
the use, I say? I mout be of some use ter 
you ef you wuz civil.” 


‘‘Of what use were you last night? You 
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allowed my prisoner to be carried off right 
under your nose.” 

‘* Who carried 'im off? Answer that.” 

‘‘Why, some gawk of a Yank that you 
were too stupid to tell from me.” 

‘*P’raps hit was, p’raps hit wasn’t.”’ 

‘* Who else could it be?” 

‘* T'spicion who it was, but I’m not goin’ 
ter talk to one who’s got nothin’ better to 
give me 'n uggly words.” 

** You don’t mean to say ’”"— 

‘*T don’t mean to say nothin’ till I know 
who I'm talkin’ ter.”’ 

Whately gavea long, low whistle and then 
muttered ‘‘ Impossible !’’ 

‘‘Oh, sut’ny,’’ remarked Perkins ironi- 
cally. 

The two men gave each other a long 
searching look; then Perkins resumed. 
‘*That’s right, Leftenant, take yer bearin’s. 
I don’t see ez you kin do me any special 
good, ner harm nuther. Ef yer want no 
news or help from me, we kin sheer off right 
yere en now.”’ 

‘*T say your suspicion is absurd,’’ resumed 
Whately, as if arguing with himself. 
‘“When the alarm, caused by firing, came 
last night, it happened she was in her room 
and was badly frightened.’’ 

‘* What time did the alarm happen ?”’ 

‘* About two o’clock.’’ 

‘‘Wal, about midnight a figger that favor- 
ed you ’mazingly, yes, ter yer very walk, 
came up boldly en sez ter me, nodding at the 
Yank, ‘Leave ’im ter me.’ The figger 
wasn’t jes’ dressed like you in ’Federate uni- 
form, but I kin a’most swear the figger had 
on them clo’s and that hat you’re a wearin’ 
now ; armin sling,too. What’s mo’, when 
I thought hit over I was cock sure the figger 
wuz shorter’n you air. I don’t believe 
there’s a Yank livin’ that could a fooled me 
last night, ’less he had yer clo’s on en yer 
walk.’’ 

‘*My uniform and hat hung on the chairs 
beside me, just where they had been put 
when I went to sleep.’’ 

‘‘Jes’ tell me ef thedo’o’ yer room wuz 
locked.”’ 

‘*T wasn’t in a room. 
the hall.’’ 

‘*Then enybody could git ’em en put ’em 
back while you wuz asleep.”’ 

‘““She couldn’t knock you 
You're talking wild.’’ 


I slept at the end of 


senseless. 
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‘‘T’ve schemed that out. Thar’s tracks in 
the gyarden not so blinded but they kin give 
a hint tera blind hoss. Thar’s a track nigh 
whar I fell mighty like what that infernal 
nigger Chunk ud make. Beyond, ezefsome 
uns had hidden in the bushes, right in the 
gyarden bed, airtwo little woman-like tracks 
en two men tracks.”’ 

Whately ground his teeth and muttered an 
oath. 

‘‘T don’t ’spose I kin prove any thing 
’clusive,’’ resumed Perkins, ‘‘en I don’t 
‘spose it ud be best ef I could. Ef she was 
up ter such deviltry, ofco’se you don’t want 
hit gen’ly known. Bigger ossifers’en you 
ud have ter notice it. Ef I was in yu shoes 
howsomever, in huntin’ shy game, I could 
use sech a clar s’picion agin her en be mo’ 
on my gyard inter the bargain.”’ 

‘‘Tcan use it and will,’’ said Whately, 
sternly. ‘‘ Perkins, keep your eyes wide 
openinmy behalf. If that Yankee or Chunk 


ever come within our izach again—the nig- 
ger stole my horse and brought the Yank 
here too in time to prevent the wedding, I 
believe.’’ 

‘* Reck’n he did, Leftenant.”’ 

‘* Well, he and his master may be within 


We had better not be seen 
much together. I will reward you well for 
any real service,’’ and he strode away in 
strong perturbation. 

‘‘ Hang your reward,’”’ muttered Perkins. 
‘* You think you're goin’ to use me when the 
boot’s on t’other foot. You shall pay me 
for doin’ my work. I couldn’t wish the gal 
nothin’ worse than termarry you. That ud 
satisfy my grudge agin her, but ef I get my 
claws on that nigger en dom’neerin’ Yank of 
a master ’’—his teeth came together after the 
grim fashion of a bulldog, by way of com- 
pleting his soliloquy. 

The spring evening deepened from twi- 
light into dusk, the moon rose and shone 
with mild radiance over the scene that had 
abounded in gloom, tragedy and adventure 
the night before. The conflict which then 
had taken place now caused the pathetic 
life-and-death struggles occurring in and 
about the old mansion. In the onset of 
battle muscle and the impulse to destroy 
dominated ; now the heart with its deep 
longings, its memories of home and kin- 
dred, the soul with its solemn thoughts of 
an unknown phase of life which might be 


our reach again. 
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near, came to the fore, rendering the long 
doubtful struggle complex indeed. 

The stillness was broken only by thesteps 
and voices of attendants and the irrepressible 
groans of those who watched for the day 
with hope that waxed and waned as the case 
might be. Uncle Lusthah yearned over the 
Federal wounded with a great pity, the im- 
pression that they were suffering for him 
and his people banishing sleep. He hov- 
ered among them all night long, bringing 
water to fevered lips and saying a word of 
Christian cheer to any who would listen. 

Miss Lou wakened with the dawn and 
recognized with gladness that her strength 
and courage for work had been restored. 
Even more potent than thoughts of Scoville 
was the impulse to be at work again, espec- 
ially among those with whom she inevitably 
associated him. Dressing hastily, she went 
first to see the old Confederate colonel. He 
was evidently failing fast. Ackley and an 
attendant were watching him. He looked 
at the girl, smiled and held out his hand. 
She took it and sat down beside him. 

‘““Ah!’’ he said feebly, ‘‘this is a good 
deal better than dying alone. Would you 
mind, my child, writing some things I 
would like to say to my family?”’ 

Miss Lou brought her portfolio and tear- 
fully received his dying messages. 

‘Poor little girl !’’ said thecolonel, ‘‘ you 
are witnessing scenes very strange to you. 
Try to keep your heart tender and womanly, 
no matter what you see. Such tears as 
yours reveal the power to help and bless, 
not weakness. I can say to you all the sa- 
cred, farewell words which would be hard to 
speak to others.’’ 

Brokenly, with many pauses from weak- 
ness, he dictated his last letter, and she 
wrote his words as well as she could see to 
do so. ‘‘ They will be all the sweeter and 
more soothing for your tears, my dear,’’ he 
said. 

He kept up with wonderful composure un- 
til he came to his message to ‘‘ little Hal,”’ 
his youngest child. Then the old soldier 
broke down and reached out his arms in 
vain yet irrepressible longing. ‘‘ Oh, if I 
could kiss the little fellow just once before”’ 
—he moaned. 

For a few moments he and the girl at his 
side just wept together, and then the old 
man said almost sternly, ‘‘ Tell him to honor 
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his mother and his God, to live for the 
South, for which his father died. Say, if he 
will do this he shall have my blessing, not 
without. Now, my child, I trust this letter 
to you. Good-by and God bless you. I 
wish to be alone a little while and face the 
last enemy calmly.’’ 

As she knelt down and kissed him tears 
again rushed to his eyes and he murmured, 
‘** That was good and sweet of you, my child. 
Keep your heart simple and tender as it is 
now. Good-by.’’ 

Returning to her room with the portfolio 
she met her cousin in the upper hall. He 
fixed his eyes searchingly upon her and 
with the air of one who knew very much, be- 
gan, ‘‘ Cousin Lou, my eyes are not so often 
blinded with tears as yours, yet they see 
more perhaps than you are aware of. I’m 
willing to woo you as gallantly as can any 
man, but you've got to keep some faith with 
me as the representative of our house and of 
the cause which, as a Southern girl, should 
be first always in its claims.”’ 

Her heart fluttered, for his words suggest- 
ed both knowledge and a menace. At the 


same time the scenes she had passed 
through, especially the last, lifted her so far 


above his plane of life that she shrunk from 
him with something very like contempt. 

‘“Do you know what I have been writ- 
ing ?’’ she asked sternly, 

‘‘T neither know nor care. I only wish 
you to understand that you cannot trifle 
with me nor wrong me with impunity.”’ 

‘‘Oh !’’ she cried, with a strong repellant 
gesture, ‘‘ why can’t you see and understand? 
You fairly make me loathe the egotism 
which, in scenes like these, can think only 
of self. As if I had either time or inclination 
to be trifling with you, whatever you mean 
by that. Brave men are dying heroically 
and unselfishly, thinking of others, while, 
‘I, me and gallant wooing,’ combined with 
vague threats against one whom you are in 
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honor bound to protect, are the only words 
on your lips. Howcan you be so unmanly ? 
What are you, compared with that noble old 
colonel whose last words I have just re- 
ceived? Ifyou care a straw for my opinion, 
why are you so foolish as to compel me to 
draw comparisons? Do, for manhood’s 
sake, forget yourself for once.’’ 

He was almost livid from rage as he re- 
plied harshly, ‘‘ You’ll rue these words !’’ 

She looked at him scornfully as she said, 
‘* It’s strange, but your words and expression 
remind me of Perkins. He might make you 
a good ally.’’ 

In his confusion and anger he blurted out 
‘* Little wonder you think of him. Youand 
that accursed nigger, Chunk’’— 

‘‘Hush !”’ she interrupted in a low, im- 
perious voice. ‘‘ Hush, lest as representative 
of our house you disgrace yourself beyond 
hope.’’ And she passed quickly to her room. 

Within less than an hour he was asking 
himself in bitter self-upbraiding, ‘‘ What 
have I gained? What can I do? Prefer 
charges against my own cousin which I can- 
not prove? Impossible! Oh, I’ve been a 
fool again. I should have kept that knowl- 
edge secret till I could use it for a definite 
purpose. I'll break her spirit yet.’’ 

If he had seen her after she reached her 
room he might have thought it broken then. 
Vague dread of the consequences of an act 
which, from his words, she believed he 
knew far more about than he did, mingled 
with her anger and feelings of repugnance. 
‘*Oh,’’ she moaned, ‘‘it was just horrible ; 
it was coming straight down from the sub- 
lime to the contemptible. That noble old 
colonel took me to the very gate of heaven. 
Now I’m fairly trembling with passion and 
fear. Oh, why will Cousin Mad always stir 
up the very worst of my feelings! I'd 
rather suffer and die as poor Yarry did than 
marry a man who wi// think only of his 
little self at such a time as this !”’ 


(70 be continued.) 
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By CHARLES E. ROMAIN. 


ROBABLY no country on earth is so pro- 
lific in wandering vagabonds as Hin- 
dostan. They are called by various names, 
mendicants, fakirs, dervishes, devotees, 
fanatics, but they may all be included under 
the generic term of wandering vagabonds. 
Of all these varieties, two compensate the 
public to some extent for the annoyance in- 
cidental to their regular visits. These are 
the jugglers and the snake-charmers. Of 
the former some have a reputation as envia- 
ble as that of Herrman, Houdin, Anderson, 
or Blitz, while others are about on a par with 
the professor of the black art who confines 
his performances to the small towns of the 
interior. During my stay in India I was 


located, principally, on the Malay Peninsu- 
la, and had only one opportunity of seeing 
a first-class juggler perform. Some of the 
tricks are performed by every juggler you 
meet; others again are of such an astonishing 
nature, and border so nearly on the miracu- 


lous as to be beyond the capacity of an 
ordinary performer. Of this character are 
the orange-tree trick and the burial trick. 
If, after having witnessed these feats per- 
formed in broad daylight, one is of the opin- 
ion that it was an optical delusion produced 
by the mesmeric power of the operator, I can 
only say that the ability to obtain an absolute 
mastery over every faculty of the observer, 
is no less astonishing than would be the 
actual performance of an apparently impossi- 
ble feat. 

The most noticeable feature in the perform- 
ance of the Indian juggler is the entire 
absence of any kind of apparatus. His 
scanty clothing affords no opportunity for 
concealment, and every feat is performed 
simply by manual dexterity, or is a delu- 
sion effected by mesmeric influences. The 
famous wizards of Europe and America to 
whom I have referred were nothing without 
apparatus, and a great deal of the effect of 
their performances was due to their magnifi- 
cent and costly paraphernalia. Ingenious 
mechanisms and expert assistants were abso- 
lutely essential to the success of their delu- 
sions. Asan illustration of this I may men- 


tion that Anderson—who, by the way, was 
the poorest wizard I ever saw, considering 
his reputation—made oath some thirty years 
ago, in an English Bankruptcy Court, that 
his apparatus, destroyed by the burning of 
Covent Garden Theatre, London, was worth 
over eighty thousand dollars, and that the 
effort to replace it was the cause of his in- 
solvency. This amount, of course, included 
stage properties and everything necessary in 
his business. A seventy-five cent carpet-bag 
would hold all the appliances deemed neces- 
sary by a Hindoo juggler. Even in the 
beautiful butterfly trick he manufactures his 
paper butterflies as occasion requires. 

I could never discover that the Hindoos 
attached any more respect to the juggler’s 
calling than to that of any other tradesman, 
for juggling in India is a trade as much as 
shoemaking, and is pursued by the same 
family for generation after generation, pro- 
vided the necessary skill is not lacking. 

Before describing the feats of the juggler, 
I am constrained to mention a class of dex- 
terous Indians who deserve to rank with 
sleight-of-hand performers. I allude to the 
sheet-stealer. Not the clumsy operator who 
strips your clothes-line in the dead of night, 
but the bold and skillful manipulator who 
takes the sheet off your bed while you are 
sleeping on it. This is a common East 
Indian trick, and the way they manage it is 
this : The admirer of linen, before entering a 
house or tent, anoints himself thoroughly 
with cocoanut oil, which is done in order 
that, should any one be awake and seize him, 
he may be enabled to slip from his grasp like 
aneel. Thus prepared he creeps into the 
house as noiselessly as possible. The nights 
in India are generally warm and oppressive, 
and the sleep of most people, though heavy, 
is uneasy and disturbed. This the thief is 
well aware of, and he takes advantage of it. 
He quietly crouches down under the bed, 
and with a feather gently tickles the nose of 
the sleeper, who, half dozing, rubs his nose 
and turns over. While he is turning, a lit- 
tle of the sheet is withdrawn from under 
him. When fast asleep the feather is applied 
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again, and this process is repeated until the 
entire sheet+is withdrawn. Sometimes the 
thief rolls the sheet up as closely as possi- 
ble to the body of the sleeper, and when 
the sleeper turns over he rolls off the sheet. 

During my stay on the magnificent estate 
of Batu Kawau near Penang, I had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a famous juggler who 
resided at the court of a native prince, the 
Rajah of Garool. The festival of Durga was 
in progress. Durga, or Kali, the consort of 
Siva, the Destroyer (one of the Brahminical 
trinity), is a very redoubtable goddess witha 
propensity for cutting throats, and to facili- 
tate this agreeable diversion she is furnished 
with ten arms and four legs. She is the 
patron saint of the Thugs, and her festival 
is celebrated with a pomp and magnificence 
second only to that of Juggernaut. The fes- 
tival was being celebrated at the neighboring 
village of Simpel Umpah, and while I was 
sitting on the veranda of my host’s house, 
enjoying the evening breeze and a Toichino- 
poly cheroot, some gentlemen from a neigh- 
boring estate rode up and invited us to 
accompany them to the village, informing 
us that a celebrated troupe of Hindoo actors 
would give several performances during the 
feast. 

So calling for our horses and syces, we 
were soon on the road. As our way lay 
through the jungle and the chance of run- 
ning on a tiger or leopard was by no means 
a slim one, our syces walked ahead carrying 
bull’s-eye lanterns, instead of following us, 
as usual, holding by the horse's tail. The 
reader will smile, no doubt, at the idea of 
carrying lanterns as a protection from tigers, 
but a tiger will only take one look at a pair 
of bull’s-eyes, held about a foot apart, before 
disappearing. 

Arrived on the ground we found much 
such a gathering as we would find here at 
home on the occasion of some great country 
fair. The faces and costumes were different, 
but the object of the people in attendance 
was the same. One portion came out of 
curiosity and with a desire to get rid of their 
surplus wealth ; the other portion came pre- 
pared to relieve them of it. At least one 
hundred kinds of eatables and drinkables 
were there of which I do not even know the 
name, much less the composition. Penny- 
gaffs of all kinds were here in abundance. 
The performance of the celebrated actors was 
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no doubt of a very high order of merit to 
those who could comprehend it. To my 
mind it conveyed the idea of a lunatic asy- 
lum broken loose, with the inmates dressed 
in gorgeous costumes, and armed with dan- 
gerous-looking weapons, which they con- 
trived to wield with wonderful energy and 
rapidity, without, however, inflicting any 
injury on each other. But when I heard 
that a juggler was present who could perform 
the wonderful burial trick, and that for a 
small consideration he could be prevailed 
on to do so, I could scarcely contain my- 
self until morning, so anxious was J] to 
witness this wonderful performance. The 
performer was a Yogin, one of the sect who 
profess great sanctity, and are, moreover, 
adepts in mesmerism. 

Our juggler was provokingly slow and 
deliberate, and if he had been about to bury 
his son in earnest he could not have dis- 
played more gravity than he did. But it 
was useless to hurry him. He was as 
imperturbable as a graven image. However, 
in due course of time he announced himself 
ready. The spectators formed a circle around 
him, our party being accommodated with 
seats. In my innocence I expected to see 
everybody quit his business for the time 
being to witness the wonderful spectacle. 
To my surprise the greater part of the people 
present paid as little attention to our juggler 
as a New York business man would pay toa 
monkey and a hand-organ. The few Malays 
present looked on with contempt. Our jug- 
gler wore a gaudy turban, red morocco shoes, 
and a checked silk sarong or petticoat, 
gathered with a gilt cord around the waist. 
A pair of gold bracelets ornamented his 
dusky arms, but his hands were bare of 
rings, probably to give him a free use of 
them, as the heavy rings commonly worn 
might cramp his fingers. A table was 
placed before him, and in a cotton bag he 
carried the few articles used in his tricks, 
but he had nothing partaking of the nature 
ofapparatus. While two men were employed 
in digging a trench for the burial of his son, 
who sat on a stool near the old man con- 
tentedly chewing betel-nut and gossiping 
with the bystanders, the old man was whet- 
ting the edge of an old scimiter. Finally, 
producing what seemed to be the egg of a 
baya or bottle-nested sparrow, he laid it on 
the table and alongside of it a brass pyramid 
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about six inches high. Causing the scimiter 
to describe a few lightning-like revolutions 
round his head, he brought it down with a 
tremendous crash on the egg, but strange to 
say the shell was not broken. Repeating 
the revolutions he again brought down his 
sword, this time on the brass pyramid, and 
the latter fell in two, cleft from top to bot- 
tom. Pieces of paper wriggled across the 
ground to his feet as if imbued with life. 
He may have had horsehairs fastened to 
them, but we could not detect any. He had 
promised to perform the orange-tree trick, 
and he redeemed his word. The seed was 
planted and the tree grew, blossomed, and 
apparently bore fruit before our eyes. While 
the tree was in blossom he twisted up half a 
dozen paper butterflies, and with two fans, 
one in each hand, compelled them to imitate 
the motions ofa butterfly to perfection. I have 
seen this trick many times, but I never saw 
anything so exquisitely faithful to nature as 
this man’s performance. He next produced 
twelve sparrow eggs, and throwing them up 
one after the other, finally kept them all 
going inthe air. Then, aseach egg dropped 


into his hand, he cast it from him and, 
mirabile dictu! the egg became a living 


bird and flew away, singing as it went. I 
do not know whether our juggler had a 
patent on his remarkable incubator. I would 
have paid a liberal amount for a state right, 
provided I could have adapted it to chickens. 

One of his most surprising feats was per- 
formed on one of our party, a Scotchman 
named McFarlane. Placing in McFarlane’s 
hands three pice—small copper coins equal 
to one farthing in value—he requested the 
Scotchman to hold them as tightly as possi- 
ble, and not to permit them to escape him. 
McFarlane had a great deal of confidence in 
himself and very little in jugglers, and 
would have wagered a round sum that he 
could hold three pice for the balance of the 
day. But in a few moments the fice began 
to swell, and McFarlane declared he could 
feel them squirming. At last he dropped 
them, and behold, the coins had changed 
to young cobra-di-capellos, each about six 
inches long, and these disappeared from our 
sight as mysteriously as they had appeared. 

And now the professor announced that he 
would conclude his performance, as the grave 
was ready. He requested the crowd to 
arrange themselves around the trench. The 
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boy, who seemed to enjoy the fun, was laid 
full length on his back, a heavy sheet was 
spread over him, and the coolies commenced 
with great energy to shovel in the dirt. 
Gradually the trench filled up, and when the 
last shovelful was thrown in and the grave 
smoothed over, our juggler turned to our 
party and asked, with a peculiar smile on his 
countenance, if they were satisfied. Being 
answered in the affirmative, he gave a low 
whistle, and the bov, whom we had seen but 
afew moments before carefully buried, came 
walking quietly in from behind the specta- 
tors. I have but one explanation to offer : 
we were mesmerized. The juggler differed 
in nothing from ordinary natives, except 
that he seemed more thoughtful and less 
excitable than most Hindoos. But it is pos- 
sible that these ascetic yogis to whom he 
belonged have, as they claim, the mastery of 
certain natural forces unknown to science. 

Like the juggler, the charmers, three in 
number, possessed nothing distinctive in 
their appearance. They invariably use the 
cobra-di-capello or hooded snake in their 
performances. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the harsh, discordant notes of 
the charmer’s assistants can produce any 
effect on these dangerous reptiles, and yet 
that it does so is unquestionable. I have 
heard it urged, by people who never saw a 
cobra, that the charmer deprives them of 
their fangs. This is wholly untrue. The 
charmer will take snakes he never saw before 
in his life, provided they are cobras, and 
subdue them without difficulty. 

The snakes are carried around in wicker 
baskets, the tops of which are securely fast- 
ened when moving from place to place, and 
when exhibiting the snakes are not released 
until the music has gone on for a sufficient 
length of time to attract their attention. The 
charmer seems to know when it is safe to 
handle the snakes, and makes no effort to 
touch them until perfectly satisfied. When 
the proper morient has arrived he seizes 
them fearlessly and handles them as care- 
lessly as if they were inanimate objects, being 
careful, however, to replace them in the bas- 
kets at the proper time. 

The following day a drunken Hindoo 
stumbled over one of the baskets, and dis- 
placed the lid. Quick asa flash one of the 
reptiles buried its fangs in the poor fellow’s 
leg, and in three hours he was dead. 
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By PauLt HEyYsR. 


(TRANSLATED BY R. THEODOR AND F. SCHWARTZ.) 


H°v did it happen that I remained a 
bachelor? Yes, my dear friend, there 
is a story connected with it, and I see no 
reason why I should not relate it to you, 
were it only to verify again the old saying, 
‘*There are more things ’twixt man and 
woman than even a novelist dreams of.”’ 

Neither is the story too long, although 
the epilogue in which, alas! nothing has 
yet happened has already lasted eleven years. 
Fill up the glasses once more, and now with- 
out further prelude 7” medias res. At that 
time, indeed, eleven years ago, my bachelor- 
hood was not such a confirmed fact as to- 
day. Though I had already approached forty, 
it was only natural that I should not marry. 
It is a well-known fact that in novels and 
dramas rich heiresses generally refuse all 
lovers, because of their suspicion that these 
latter have an eye more to the riches than 
to their own (the heiresses) intrinsic value. 
Now, such a hypochondriacal whim made me 
also suspicious of every approach of a lovely 
young woman. 
to be ugly. 
privilege. 

Do not tell me that the so-called ‘‘ hand- 
some men ’’ count for much only with school- 
girls, or that often the homeliest have in- 
spired the strongest passion, even if they 
could not approach the seductive sweetness 
of language of a Mirabeau. 

There is even in ugliness a certain aristoc- 
racy and a certain commonness, and to the 
latter only could I lay claim. My face was 
so plain, so extraordinarily flat in form and 
color, so—but why do I trouble myself to 
describe what you can see with your own 
eyes, even if softened by years. Time brings 
both beauty and ugliness to a certain level, 
and makes all nature’s wrongs equal. Youth, 
however, gives the preference to everything 
physical and esthetic. But in later years 
heart and mind triumph. For, as I was 
considered not at all dangerous, not only my 
numerous cousins, but also strange beauties 
with whom I was acquainted only during the 
time of a cotillion, gave me the honor of their 
unlimited confidence. And, I was thought so 


It is a privilege of our sex 
But I had even misused that 


much the more an exemplary friend, since 
I was no earthly good as a lover. It is true, 
in spite of all that, they thought that for a 
husband and father I had all necessary quali- 
ties. My marriage would have been one of 
the many peaceable and respectable mar- 
riages which seemed more to be desired by 
all good mothers for their daughters than 
the so-called ‘‘love marriages,’’ with their 
varied storms of happiness and passion. 
The mothers might be right, but neither did 
I consider myself in the wrong if I did not 
care to base my life’s happiness upon a mere 
calculation, but wanted to let the heavenly 
powers have their share in it also. And as 
the heavenly powers seem to keep away 
when there is no question of that enchant- 
ment which we call falling in love, the sev- 
eral attempts to catch me did not touch me 
in the least. Especially as my own heart 
that fought against a so-called ‘sensible 
matrriage,’’ would not be sensible in that its 
own wishes always turned towards the im- 
possible. There were lodged, one after an- 
other, in the most secret chamber of my 
heart, a great many charming young ladies 
who had no idea what havoc they made 
there. ‘‘If I love you what's that to you?”’ 
was for a long time my dejected yet spiteful 
motto. And in the end I thought that I 
fared all the better for it. Then I had talked 
it into myself as a sort of consolation that a 
wife and children made so much noise in the 
house that my sciences must suffer by it. 

As to family joys, I could, as often as 
I longed, enjoy at least a substitute for 
them, because I was a well-liked guest in 
the houses of my colleagues, and could spend 
my lonesome evenings now with one of 
them and then with another. I was no 
longer a dancing man, and mothers and 
daughters had at last given up their hopes 
of shaking my bachelor principles. So I 
was a comfortable friend for both old and 
young, and when finally the last of my se- 
cretly beloved ones had been happily mar- 
ried, my heart was as calm and undisturbed 
as a summer lodging surrounded by the 
desolation of a winter’s landscape. 
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But this quiet peace was soon to be dis- 
turbed. In the family of my special friend 
who was a politician and a political econo- 
mist, there appeared one day a distant rela- 
tion whom I did not like at first sight, but 
who pleased me all the more at a second and 
third meeting, and who likewise took a 
friendly interest in me. She was no longer 
very young and had had sad experience in 
her love affairs. She lived in modest inde- 
pency and had been so well and thoroughly 
educated by her brother, for whom she had 
kept house before his marriage, that I could 
converse with her even upon economical 
problems without boring her. 

Her appearance, too, had a certain cnarm, 
which, when she was in a lively mood, would 
increase all the more. In short, she seemed 
to be made for the wife of a German professor 
who would in a few weeks reach a rather 
uncertain age, and who must, once for all, 
have done with love. It was soon taken for 


granted that we two would become one. 
Even my stern colleague let a few humorous 
remarks fall to the point, while his wife, 
even in the presence of the young lady her- 
self, could not refrain from her allusions to 
‘‘thawing weather that would in time melt 


the greatest of ice mountains.”’ 

When I was in the company of this des- 
tined life-companion, everything seemed to 
me to be well. I felt myself all ‘the freer 
from the desire of wanting to be loved, in 
that I had nothing of passion in myself. A 
mutual respect was all I claimed, and of this 
I was assured anew after each visit. It is 
true, it was a bad sign that as soon as I was 
alone, the picture of the good girl did not 
appear to me for a moment, while my former 
flames had disturbed the sleep of the just, 
more than once. ‘‘ But what morecan you 
ask?’’ I said to myself. ‘‘ Is not that per- 
haps just the sort of an exemplary alliance 
in which you would not be diverted from the 
earnest problems of life by the presence of a 
wife?”’ 

But how difficult it is to drive out the 
youthful whims of such a perverse thing as 
i forty-year old heart. 

Will you believe that for one whole week 
I went into that house every evening for the 
purpose of speaking the binding and redeem- 
ing word and yet went to bed every night 
free and unbound. When, one evening I 
went away again without declaring myself, 
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I found, in the pocket of my coat, a letter 
from her with the earnest request to make 
an end to this exciting condition of things, 
and as she hoped, to come to a blissful and 
manly decision. 

That would indeed have happened that 
very evening according to her desire. How- 
ever by a strange coincidence, I found 
another letter at home which had in the 
meantime arrived from a place where a dear 
friend of my youth lived, the possessor of a 
large factory which had increased its busi- 
ness from year to year and which gave 
employment to many hundreds of laborers. 
It was a small realm in itself which the 
energetic man governed and he had the 
intention of sharing a part of the profits with 
his workmen. In order to arrange that, and 
to make his ideas clear to them, he had 
chosen me. Knowing my zeal towards the 
good cause and my old friendship for him- 
self, he hoped that I would take several days 
leave and come to him. 

In spite of all reasoning and the many 
charms which my moral adviser pictured to 
me, the question of my marriage was not 
quite clear. Then the invitation of my friend 
appeared to me as a sign from Heaven not to 
be too hasty. I immediately sat down and 
composed an excellent letter to the professor's 
wife. ‘‘ There was in the factory of my friend 
a question of reform going on, to arrange 
which he had hastily called me. I therefore 
had to leave the next morning and could not 
bring an answer to her esteemed letter until 
a few days had passed. Moreover she knew 
my sentiments and could feel assured that 
every thing would come to pass as it was 
written in the stars.’’ With this diplomatic 
turn, which referred one to the marriages 
which are made in Heaven, and at the same 
time opened the door to a sort of Turkish 
resignation, I was highly satisfied. And as 
soon as I had again secured myself the lib- 
erty of decision, the picture of the lovely 
future one arose in a shining light, and I 
promised the faithful meditator a worthy 
reward when I would have happily returned 
from my mission, and our wearisome busi- 
ness would have come to its desired end. I 
took the picture of the future one with me. 
The sun had flattered her a little and the 
clever truthful face looked quite romantic in 
the bright rays cast upon it by the sun. We 
had become so well acquainted that she had 
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also asked for mine, but I had to refuse her, 
as I had never had one taken. Such an 
everyday face one should not multiply, and 
even if my awkward and distorted figure did 
not appear exactly ridiculous then (when I 
was much thinner than now) a monumental 
charm was denied it entirely. 

After a half-day’s journey I reached the 
town where in the distance I saw my 
friend’s factories raising their tall chimneys 
againstthesky. I followed the advice of my 
friend not to stop at his house, but at the 
hotel of the place. If my lectures were to 
make any impression, we must avoid all 
suspicion of their being made to order, and 
in the interest of the owner. In consequence 
of the constraint imposed upon us, we met 
late in the evening after the factory had been 
long closed. We had much to say to one 
another relating to the subjects on which my 
lectures should be held. After which he 
introduced me to his family, where besides 
his wife and two lovely young boys, I made 
the acquaintance also of his brother, a very 
handsome young man who was ten years 
younger than himself, and who was inter- 
ested with him in the business, but, as it 
seemed, without any special inclination of 
his own. At least, he sat silent and ab- 
stracted during our conversation, which 
soon again turned to the motive of my visit, 
and he left us immediately after supper for 
the purpose of taking a ride in spite of the 
late hour. My friend let a word or two 
fallto the effect that the relations between 
him and his somewhat frivolous younger 
brother were not of the best. The elder 
brothers, his partners, were dead. 

On the afternoon of the next day, which 
was a Sunday, I was to deliver my first 
speech to the workingmen in the large hall 
of the hotel which was used also for balls, 
weddings and the meetings of the laborers, 
and where my predecessors, holding how- 
ever, different views than mine, had delivered 
themselves of their wisdom. I used the 
forenoon in preparing myself a little and 
testing the range of my voice in the large 
hall. Upon that of which I was to speak 
I was perfectly clear, and as to the language, 
I could confidently rely upon the inspira- 
tion of the moment, which had never failed 
me, where it was a question of my deepest 
scientific and moral convictions. 

After dinner I took a walk in the woods 
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near by, which stretched for miles across the 
country. Between the pines beautiful oak 
trees were shining with their golden brown 
leaves. And here and there silver-white 
birches which had already lost their foliage. 
I was happy and of good cheer in the pro- 
found Sabbath stillness which prevailed all 
around me. I was glad to be able to pro- 
claim, for once, before another audience than 
one of students, that which I felt to be the 
truth ; and at the end of my lecture I wanted 
especially to open an argument in which the 
enemies of the workingmen and their dan- 
gerous doctrines might be made ridiculous. 

As I again approached the village, four 
o’clock struck from the church tower. The 
meeting was to be held at five. I looked 
around to see where I could pass the inter- 
vening time, and discovered over the en- 
trance to a shady garden, the sign Coffee 
Restaurant over the Waldhorn. 

I saw immediately that the house which 
was visible in the background through the 
leafless oak and chestnut trees, must have 
belonged to a forester along time ago. Over 
the door there were placed symmetrically not 
less than five deer antlers, between and be- 
neath which, were the stuffed skins of sev- 
eral birds of prey. Now the house was used 
to serve refreshments to the customers from 
the village and factory. Beneath the trees 
tables and benches were placed, which were 
now covered with a thick layer of dried yel- 
low leaves. Notwithstanding that it was 
Sunday, there were no visitors. But at a 
table near the house sat a girl busily knit- 
ting, and an open book before her on the 
extremely clean table. Near her, on a bench, 
carelessly reclining, lay a slender young 
man in an elegant riding habit, who fre- 
quently struck his riding whip against the 
trunk of the nearest tree, and now and again 
helped himself out of a cut-glass bottle toa 
a sort ofa yellowish fluid. 

As his back was turned to me I did not 
recognize him, and, above alJ, I was much 
more interested in the young person with 
whom he held his conversation, talking to 
her in a hasty and half audible manner, 
while she herself hardly answered, except 
by shaking her head and raising her shoul- 
ders. Her hands were busy with knitting, 
but her eyes were steadily fixed upon the 
golden foliage which was whirled here and 
there by the wind upon the ground. She did 
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not appear to see me, though I had entered 
through the open gate. So I sat down at one 
of the most distant tables, and when a little 
bustling woman came out of the house to in- 
quire after my wants, I ordered acup of coffee 
andacigar. I understood now why the place 
was so empty. The forest garden lay deep 
in a valley, and from the river which flowed 
by arose a damp coolness which could only 
be agreeable in mid-summer. On the bank 
wandered about, free and without control, a 
beautiful saddle-horse, dragging after him 
the reins and plucking off daintily with his 
mouth a few herbs. 

That drew my attention again to the young 
gentleman, who sat by the young girl, and 
in whom I now, as he turned his profile 
toward me, recognized the brother of my 
friend. I could not deny that, whatever 
else could be said against him, he had good 
taste if he endeavored to make himself agree- 
able to this young girl. The longer I looked 
at her the more beautiful she appeared to me, 
the more lovely in her quiet, unyielding atti- 
tude, from which she now and then slowly 
raised her little head, with its weight of curl- 
ing brown hair, and her white throat shining 
from beneath her softly rounded chin. I could 
not make out her age. Although it was 
Sunday, she was dressed very simply, not 
much better than the factory girls of the 
neighborhood, nevertheless, sitting beside the 
elegant young lover, she appeared more like 
a disguised princess than a servant. 

‘“You have a beautiful daughter there, 
my good woman,’’ I said, as the landlady 
brought me the coffee, ‘‘and she seems to 
be very modestly and diligently brought up, 
so that you may expect to derive great com- 
fort from her.”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘ Emerenz is not our 
own child, sir; only my husband’s ward, and 
even that is only an empty expression for 
the last few years, as she is already twenty- 
It is true, she doesn’t look 


nine years old. 
it, her skin is still very smooth, and a great 


many think her only twenty. That is what 
a calm life and a quiet disposition does, sir. 
But if she isn’t our daughter we love her as 
if she were. At thirteen she became an or- 
phan, and then the poor child was so destitute 
that they had to place her in the factory, in 
order to earn her scanty board. Already at 
that time, when she lodged with the janitor’s 
wife, she carried herself with a certain dig- 
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nity, that showed itself not only in her 
appearance and behavior; so that she had 
little to do with the other girls, and still less 
with the young lads when she grew taller 
and prettier. She allowed no one to address 
a rough word to her, and on Sundays and 
holidays, when her comrades and their beaus 
went to the beer-gardens, she sat in her 
gloomy corner reading. 

‘*For reading, my dear sir, was dearer to 
her than all things, otherwise she did her 
work in the factory just as well as the rest; 
and it was strange how she became tall and 
developed in spite of the bad air and nourish- 
ment, only her cheeks did not show a healthy 
color. When she was just eighteen, an old 
aunt of hers over at M died suddenly. 
All the money went to her niece, our Emerenz. 
Not an inheritance of millions, but just 
enough for a single woman who did not live 
in luxury. Immediately after that, she left 
the factory, came to my husband, and request- 
ed him to allow her to stay with us. And 
we, two old, childless people, were contented, 
for one had to love her if one but spoke with 
her. Yes, sir, so it happened. We have had 
her in our house about ten years, and she 
grew into our hearts as if she were our own 
child.’’ ‘‘ But you will, no doubt, soon lose 
her,’’ I said, ‘‘such a beautiful and virtuous 
girl, who has at the same time a little capital, 
will not become an old maid.’’ ‘‘Oh, my 
dear sir,’’ said the little woman, ‘‘that is 
our trouble. She could have made more than 
one good match, but she finds fault with all, 
be they ever so acceptable, and how often 
have I told her, ‘Emerenz, you will some 
time be sorry. For reading books and edu- 
cation for which you only care will not make 
you happy all your life-time, nor provide for 
you in your old age. And an honest, clever 
husband, even if he hasn’t swallowed a whole 
library, would make you happier than all 
the whims and fancies which your hateful 
book-writers put into your head.’ ‘No, 
auntie,’ she then replied, ‘I could not be 
happy with one who has no other thoughts 
than his business or his pleasures. For we 
are not created simply for pleasure, but that 
we may be distinguished from the animal 
kingdom, and strive for something higher.’ 

‘‘T pray you, dear sir, isn’t it provoking 
to hear such things from a girl who cannot 
possibly expect to be a preacher, lawyer, or 
schoolmaster. But I questioned whether 
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that hadn’t entered her head, and whether 
she would not really like to become a teacher. 
‘Oh, no,’ said she, ‘I must first finish my 
own education; what do I care whether a lot 
of little children know their a b c’s and the 
multiplication table or not, when I notice 
every day how little I know myself.’ So she 
talks, and therefore she scrimps and econo- 
mizes every pleasure that costs anything, 
yes, often even a dress that she needs, in 
order that she may purchase books, and has 
really brought it to such a point, that all the 
men, especially the most solid, who fall in 
love with her, are afraid of her, and don’t 
think of marrying such a blue-stocking, a 
girl who has studied too much for her sur- 
roundings. ‘ You are fools,’ I often tell them, 
‘no one is handier and busier in the house 
than Emerenz, in spite of all her reading and 
thinking. And if she had a suitable hus- 
band, he need have no fears as to his peace. 
I can’t boast to everybody how helpful she 
is to me, and how she is not afraid of the 
roughest work. Only she will have nothing 
to do with waiting on customers, because she 
cannot bear the fiatteries and love-making 
that so many assume toward waiting-maids.”’ 

‘‘Humph,”’ I said, ‘‘ she seems to give good 
enough heed to the young gentleman over 
there.’’ Then the good woman, who had 
during her eager talk sat down on the bench 
near me, jumped up excitedly, and after hav- 
ing thrown another angry look over the 
two, answered, ‘‘Oh, sir, that is just the 
trouble, if she would only give him a hear- 
ing she could do nothing better. He is our 
master’s own brother, and isn’t he a hand- 
some and charming young man, and quite 
irreproachable too? The richest girls for 
twenty miles around, set their caps for him, 
that is no secret, but he, while Emerenz was 
still in the factory, was so over head and ears 
in love with her, that any other girl would 
not have remained hard toward him. 

To end this matter, the master sent his 
brother traveling to Paris and England, and 
Lord knows where across the sea. His love 
fever, he thought, might cool and Emerenz 
in the meantime marry. But no; when he 
returned two years ago, the old story began 
soon again between him and our child who 
was alas! still unmarried. He wanted to 
marry her notwithstanding her low origin, 
and indeed, he succeeded in gaining his 
brother's consent, while his sister-in-law 
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also declared that she would receive Em- 
erenz with open arms. 

‘*Say yourself, sir, would not such a true 
affection and good will melt a stone? But 
Emerenz said, ‘I feel no inclination toward 
him, auntie. He is a good, but a superficial 
man, for whom I can have no respect and 
therefore we could never be happy together.’ 
So spoke the eccentric person, the over- 
studied goose, and to that she remained firm, 
and, that she doesn’t forbid the young man 
to talk to her, is all we can obtain. 

‘*Heaven knows that to the master (by 
whom she always meant my friend) we owe 
our little prosperity, because he has given 
us this little restaurant at a rent that is 
scarcely worth talking about. And now we 
must live to see this stubborn girl bring 
sorrow and trouble upon us by refusing such 
an offer, and the own brother of our kind 
master ’’—she stopped suddenly, for we heard 
a violent blow of the riding whip against the 
table, and we saw the excited lover, who 
was probably again deprived of all hope, 
jump up, seize his hat without bowing to 
his adored one, stride toward his horse. 

He quickly put the bit in its mouth, 
moved the saddle in place and hastily 
mounted ; then with a darkened glance and 
heightened color, not noticing either the 
landlady or myself, he rode away between 
the trees and out of the open gate of the 
Wirthgarten. The old woman looked after 
him with a disapproving sigh. ‘‘ Indeed, 
he must not act in that manner,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘If, instead of carrying on his ever- 
tasting love whimperings, and then sud- 
denly becoming furious, becatsse she pays 
no attention to him, he would only dis- 
course with her about God and the world, 
immortality and humanity, and such high 
sounding things, in the end he might get 
around her, and you know he might prepare 
himself a little from books. 

‘‘Instead of that he drives his horse to 
death or rides three miles to the nearest town, 
where at the hotel, he gambles high with the 
officers of the garrison and drowns his love 
troubles in champagne. That she hears 
repeated and says, ‘am I not right auntie?’ 
‘You are far from right,’ I tell her then, 
‘you could cure him of all that and wind 
him around your little finger if you only 
wanted too.’ ‘But I do not want to become 
a governess,’ she says. ‘I pray you sir, 


’ 
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what should one answer to suchsilly talk. 
Do you wish some more or shall I bring you 
a small glass of liquor? We have good 
juniper wine and genuine ‘ Calamus extract’ 
which we distilled ourselves.’ ’’ 

‘*T refused everything, and before I went, 
would gladly have become better acquainted 
with the interesting young girl, and among 
other things, found out just what book 
she was reading, to which she quickly re- 
turned, as soon as the young gallant left 
her. But it was high time to reach my 
hotel, if I did not wish to let my audience 
wait an unreasonably long time. So I only 
lifted my hat from a distance to the quiet 
reader, who answered with a hasty nod of 
her beautiful head, and went away in a 
peculiarly excited and thoughtful mood. 

The large hall was quickly filled, the first 
row which consisted of cane chairs, were 
occupied by the officers of the factory, and 
these gentlemen had not only brought with 
them their wives, but also their grown up 
sons and daughters. 

Upon the stage, where usually the 
musicians sat, stood my table and chair, 
and the windows looking into the garden 
were opened, so that in spite of the large 
audience, the air could not become very 
impure. 

The last comer was my friend the ‘‘ Mas- 
ter,’’ who entered through a side door and 


sat down on the last chair of the front row’ 


which was reserved for him. 

I had announced three lectures and ar- 
ranged my subjects in such a manner that 
on the first day I might speak about the 
conception and signification of work in gen- 
eral, and its historical development from the 
ancient up to our time. On the following 
evening, upon the attitude of the present 
time towards the labor question, the differ- 
ent systems of those politicians who interest 
themselves upon that question, and about 
the experiments of remedying the great 
needs which I, notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of the owner, by no means intended to 
palliate; and finally, on the third day, about 
my own scientific views which I had taken 
from my own standpoint concerning the 
great problems and the prospects in the 
future. You know the standpoint sufficient- 
ly, and need not fear that I will give you a 
private lecture on the subject. But to speak 
truly, I must say that I succeeded tolerably 


Sir 


well, and noticed how, after a few introduc- 
tory sentences, the working men, who showed 
themselves, as usual, much more intelligent 
than the so-called ‘‘ well bred’’ people be- 
lieved them to be, followed my words with 
breathless attention. I attained this by the 
very simple artifice of exacting from my 
audience, right at the start, an earnest train 
of thought, and put our subject so high that 
in order to reach it they had to strain their 
mental powers to the utmost. 

A great applause, crying of ‘‘ bravos,’’ 
and stamping of canes and shoes made the 
hall shake, when I had finished, and the 
whole assemblage rose as one man in order 
to allow me to pass through the middle 
aisle to the door. I was very happy with 
this result, and wandered about for a long 
time in the most secluded walks of the gar- 
den while the crowd dispersed ; and from the 
many groups which passed my hiding-place, 
I heard my praise sounded at the same time 
with hot discussion upon this or that point 
which had not been made quite clear to them. 
The same evening in the family of my friend, 
I received still more praise, and passed a few 
agreeable hours. The young gentleman was 
not present. Noone missed him. I, how- 
ever, seized an opportunity and told of my 
adventure in the forest garden and mentioned 
the beautiful girl. Both my friend and his 
wife agreed in praising her, but thought that 
there was something wrong in the mind of 
this peculiar person, and one might expect 
to see strange things if they would not soon 
put an end to her studying and meditating 
by a reasonable marriage. I was too much 
occupied with my ‘‘mission’’ to think of 
the strange girl otherwise than with a fleet- 
ing curiosity. 

On the next day when I returned from a 
long walk before dinner, and passed again 
by the hospitable Waldhorn, I glanced care- 
lessly over the fence. ThereI saw her again, 
sitting under the trees on the same bench 
where I drank my coffee yesterday, the book 
lying before her on the table and she knitting 
continually. It was impossible for me now 
to pass without entering. As soon as she 
saw me, she arose, let her hands fall to her 
side, and answered my bow as humbly as 
Ruth when Boaz met her. She asked me if 
I wished to order anything, whether she 
should fetch me some refreshments. I 
asked for a little seltzer water in case they 
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had it. I would not, however, trouble her, 
but go myself into the house, as I knew she 
did not wait upon the guests. Then she 
blushed slightly, which gave her a new 
charm, and with a stammering ‘‘ Oh, that 
is quite a different thing,’’ ran away in great 
haste. I thought she would send the little 
woman with what I had ordered, but she 
came back herself in a few minutes, carry- 
ing a pitcher and glass and bowl containing 
sugar upon a shining tin waiter. 

In the meantime I had glanced over the 
book which lay open upon the table. No 
novel as I had expected, but a description of 
a voyage through India translated from the 
English. ‘‘ Are such books more interesting 
to you than novels and poems?’’ I asked 
her when she had filled my glass and offered 
me sugar. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, without em- 
barrassment. ‘‘I am so ignorant; I have 
learned so little at the public schools. I 
have read all the books in the circulating 
library, and in the end I was not wiser than 
before. But to know how the world looks 
and how the Lord has arranged the whole 
creation, I never can learn enough of that.’’ 
Her voice was listless, as of one who speaks 
but little, and does not care what sort of an 
impression even that little makes upon 
others. A certain soberness lay in every- 
thing she said, and I was now inclined to 
ascribe her disinclination toward all tender 


feeling less to her girlish pride, than to a‘ 


fault of her cold nature. It is lucky, I say 
to myself, that this beautiful statue has no 
warm, youthful blood in its veins ; had it a 
more fiery soul how much misfortune would 
itcause? Nevertheless, the young girl had 
such a fascination that I sat down by her 
and conversed with her concerning all her 
readings. Everything was slightly confused 
in her beautiful head. The most diversified 
views were there together, and in endeavor- 
ing to bring order out of the chaos, a touch- 
ing feeling of her insufficiency overcame her 
every little while. In fact, once when I, in 
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the gentlest way, corrected an error, I saw 
that tears broke forth from her beautiful 
dark eyes. I seized her hand. ‘‘ Why do 
you weep, Emerenz?’’ But she did not an- 
swer, and only averted her head. ‘‘I am a 
stupid thing ; forgive me,"’ she said after a 
pause. ‘‘ No one wrongs me, and yet I am 
not happy. Perhaps it is that I do not work 
enough ; but what shall I do? The little 
housework is soon done, and in the factory 
—oh! And yet I think ifI had soniething 
greater and more important to do, I would 
not have time to think so much about God 
and the world, and be as happy, as you yes- 
terday said, only freely chosen labor can 


“make a person if he feels that it is equal to 


his powers.”’ 

‘* Did you, then, hear my lecture ?’’ I asked 
her in surprise. 

‘*Certainly. I stood below in the gar- 
den near the open window and heard every 
word. I never passed a more happy hour, 
for everything was so clear and familiar to 
me, though it was far above me, and I did 
not listen only with my ears but also with 
my heart, and could have stood thus listen- 
ing through the whole night. Pardon me 
that I say this, it will be very indifferent to 
you from such a simple girl, but I was so 
glad when I saw you come in a little while 
ago, and wondered whether I would have 
enough courage to thank you for your won- 
derful speech, and now it has escaped me.”’ 
As she said that, it was with a very changed 
voice, and her whole being that had appeared 
so cold and dull was all at once filled with 
a lovely warmth, that her simple words went 
more to my heart than the immense ap- 
plause of yesterday’s crowded hall. I told 
her also how glad I was at her interest, and 
that I hoped she would hear still more that 
would please her as much. Then I stood up, 
put some money on the table, although she 
strove to refuse it, and gave her my hand. 
Before I could prevent it, she had seized it 
and pressed her lips fervently upon it. 


(70 be concluded next Month.) 














By ALEXANRER BLACK. 


HE was built a century 
ago on the Youghio- 
gheny, ata point about 
thirty miles above Pitts- 
burg, in the midst of 
most forbidding weath- 
er, by a company of 
men who had traveled 
eastern Massachusetts 

She was a homely 


all the way from 
to begin the work. 


craft, not so big as her ancestor in which 


the Pilgrims had sailed something over 
a hundred and fifty years before; nor so 
swift as her successor in which later-day 
Americans have defended a certain trophy 
against the yacht-sailing skill of England. 
She was in fact a cumbersome affair, conser- 
vative in action, and least unwilling when 
following the current. Yet she was an ami- 
able boat, entirely without nonsense, and 
filled, withal, an office of real distinction, for 
she carried into the West a group of pioneers 
whose character was destined to influence the 
development of a great commonwealth. 
These pioneers were soldiers, almost toa 
man. Some of them had fought in that great 
struggle between France and England, in 
which the valley of the Ohio had been the 
object and, to a large extent, the field of con- 
tention. Most of these had experienced the 
hardships of the Revolution. Their leader, 
General Rufus Putnam, had weathered both 
wars. Before the misunderstanding with 
England, he had been a deputy-surveyor in 
Florida. In 1775 he entered the army at 
Cambridge ; about a year later he received an 
appointment as Chief Engineer, upon the 
recommendation of Washington, and in 1777 
41 


he was placed in command of a Massachu- 
setts regiment. 

Of all the officers in the Continental Army 
who suffered from the poverty and inaction 
of the Government, Putnam was one of the 
first to propose a practical measure of relief. 
It was Putnam who, in 1783, forwarded to 
General Washington a petition signed by 
two hundred and eighty-eight officers of the 
army, asking that the bounty-lands promised 
by Congress to the nation’s defenders, might 
be definitely located in the Ohio country. 

These bounty-lands Congress had awarded 
in 1776, the size of the track which each sol- 
dier should receive being regulated by his 
rank. Thus a major-general was to receive 
one thousand acres; a_brigadier-general, 
eight hundred and fifty ; a colonel, five hun- 
dred ; a lieutenant-colonel, four hundred and 
fifty ; a private, one hundred. No attempt 
to locate these lands had yet been made, and 
the soldiers, meanwhile, were in an unpleas- 
ant number of instances in absolute want, 
while those who were not in immediate dis- 
tress, felt the necessity of making a new 
departure looking to the upbuilding of their 
fortunes. A new country would present the 
very field fitted for the exercise of the energy 
and patriotism excited by the Revolu- 
tion. 

The tract within which the petitioners 
asked that their lands might be located, was 
that bounded on the north by Lake Erie, on 
the east by Pennsylvania, on the south by 
the River Ohio, and on the west by a line 
drawn from ‘‘ that part of the Ohio which lies 
twenty-four miles west of the river Scioto,”’ 
northward to the Lake. The petitioners 
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thought this tract ‘‘of sufficient extent, and 
the land of such quality and situation, as may 
induce Congress to assign and mark it out as 
a tract or territory suitable to form a distinct 
government (or colony of the United States), 
in time te be admitted one of the Confeder- 
ated States of America.’’ 

In his letter to Washington, Putnam sug- 
gested that a chain of forts might be ex- 
tended from the Ohio to the Lake, either by 
the Scioto or the Muskingum rivers. ‘‘ The 
petitioners,’’ he added, ‘‘ conceive that sound 
policy dictates the measure, and that Con- 
gress ought to lose no time in establishing 
some such chain of forts as has been hinted 
at, and in procuring the tract of country pe- 
titioned for, of the natives ; for the moment 
this is done, and agreeable terms offered to 
the settlers, many of the petitioners are deter- 
mined, not only to become adventurers, but 
actually to remove themselves to this coun- 
try ; and there is not the least doubt but 
other valuable citizens will follow their ex- 
ample, and the probability is, that the coun- 
try between Lake Erie and the Ohio will be 
filled with inhabitants, and the faithful sub- 
jects of these United States, so established 
on the waters of the Ohio and the lakes, as 
to vanish forever the idea of our Western 
territory falling under the dominion of any 
European power; the frontiers of the old 
States will be effectually secured from savage 
alarms, and the new will have little to fear 
from their insults.’’ 

Washington forwarded the petition, with 
a copy of Putnam’s letter, and a letter of his 
own, to the President of Congress. Wash- 
ington’s interest in the development of the 
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Ohio valley dated from the earlier years of 
his public life. His two brothers had been 
among the founders of the old Virginia Ohio 
Company, which first entered the rivalry of 
a corporation against the petty traders who 
were bartering with the Indians. When 
France and England opened their manceuvres 
in the Great Valley, and it began to appear 
that France was getting the better of the 
game, it was Washington, not yet twenty- 
two, though for two years Adjutant-General 
of one of the four Virginian military districts, 
who was selected to carry across the frozen 
wilderness to the French commander at Le 
Boeuf, a protest from the Governor of Vir- 
ginia. When a band of workmen sent for- 
ward by the Ohio Company to build a fort at 
the site of Pittsburg, that fork of the rivers 
known as the key to the West, was ordered 
off by a large force of French and Indians, 
who finished the fortification and thus 

took the key into their own hands, it 

was Washington who came into com- 

mand of a Colonial attacking party 

sent forward to oust the intruders ; 

and it was the same young com- 
mander who fairly opened the French 

“ war by his attack on a concealed ad- 
vance party of French near Great 
Meadows. Had not the Revolution 

made other demands upon him, 
Washington would undoubtedly have 

been a leader of pioneer enterprise 

in the West. He had scarcely re- 

tired from the command of the army 

when he was again in the valley de- 
voting himself to the furtherance of 
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a scheme for the connection of the Lakes 
with the northern rivers. 

Washington’s interests were the interests 
of a Virginian. As a Virginian, he could 
not be without sympathy for a movement 
that promised to develop the territory north 
of the Ohio, for such a movement must 
have a tendency to make more secure from 
Indian attack the Virginian settlements 
south of the river. The Cherokees of the 
South were not such terror to the border as 
the Shawnees and Wyandots of the North- 
west. Then we cannot suppose that Wash- 
ington, whatever his private or local inter- 
ests, could deny his sympathy to the first 
feasible proposition looking to the relief of 
those who had suffered the peculiar priva- 
tion of the Continental Army. 

Congress may have thought the petition a 
meritorious one, but it did nothing, pleading 
at the outset the claims of Connecticut to 
territory in the Northwest. A year later, 


Washington lamented to Putnam that so just 
an application should still stand without sub- 
stantial acknowledgment. 

Putnam and those of his mind wearied of 
waiting for Congress, and determined upon 
a plan of action which might appeal more 


directly to the politicians. In January, 1786, 
a movement was set on foot as the result of 
a conference between Putnam and his friend 
and brother officer, General Benjamin Tup- 
per. Tupper had been on the Ohio as a gov- 
ernment surveyor, and returned eastward 
with enthusiastic views of the western coun- 
try. The plan was to form a fund in Conti- 
nental certificates, and to buy from Con- 
gress the desired land in the West. These 
certificates had been distributed in the army 
in lieu of more tangible gold and silver, and 
were at this time, sold for as little as one- 
sixth of their face value. To gather these 
certificates and to barter with Congress for 
the rich lands of the Ohio region, was 
rightly deemed a shrewd and promising 
scheme. 

It was in this wise that a meeting for or- 
ganization came to be held at the Bunch of 
Grapes Tavern in Boston. The delegates 
from various parts of New England who re- 
sponded to the public invitation of Putnam 
and Tupper, formed the Ohio Company, and 
a year later, having sold two hundred and 
fifty shares at one hundred dollars each, sent 
forward a representative to make a contract 
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with the Continental Congress then sitting 
in New York. 

The man sent on this mission was a lobby- 
ist of a somewhat uncommon type. Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler was pastor of a Congrega- 
tional Church at ipswich. After graduating 
at Yale, he had taken degrees in medicine, 
divinity and law. He had been chaplain in 
the Revolutionary army, and understood the 
animal man in most of his current varieties. 
His fine mental gifts and his amiable diplo- 
macy, formed a singularly happy combina- 
tion. 

Dr. Cutler exhibited his genius as a diplo- 
matist by attacking Congress Indian fashion. 
He picked his men off one by one. Every 
shot was made with aim, and every shot 
brought down its man. To begin with, there 
were sectional difficulties to be overcome. 
Massachusetts as a State did not enthuse over 
this plan, since she was herself interested in 
disposing of territory in Maine ; New York 
had vast tracts of her own into which she was 
more than willing to have the East send its 
settlers. The South, so strangely did cir 
cumstances group themselves, was readiest 
in lending a hand. 

To the representatives of every section 
Cutler held out an inducement that appealed 
to the growing sense of nationality. Atthat 
hour the question of loyalty in the West 
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was making the East apprehensive. What 
Kentucky would do in the event of a war 
with Spain was by no means determinable. 
Cutler maintained, as Putnam had main- 
tained before him, that a colony of loyal 
soldiers, saturated with the spirit of Ameri- 
canism, must favorably affect every element 
already beyond the Alleghanies, and afford 
the best chance of security on the Western 
border. 

Then there were personal ambitions to be 
satisfied. St. Clair, then President of Con- 
gress, wanted to be governor of the new ter- 
ritory, and it was found advisable to propiti- 
ate General Parsons, who had first been urged 
for that post, with the promise of a judgeship. 
The post of Secretary was promised to Ser- 
geant. Adroitly meeting these exigencies, 
Cutler brought those who wanted office into 
a yielding state of mind, and turned his at- 
tention to a clique ambitious to enter a little 
speculation outside of the main business in 
hand. ‘‘Colonel Duer came to me,’’ says 
Dr. Cutler in his journal, ‘‘ with proposals 
from a number of the principal characters in 
the city, to extend our contract and take in 
another company ; but that it should be kept 
The “ principal charac- 


a profound secret.”’ 
ters ’’ were ‘‘let in’’ and the business pro- 


ceeded. It was a masterpiece of lobbying. 
But there is another and better side to the 
picture. When Cutler arrived in New York 
and began his struggle with the politicians, 
the committee having in hand the North- 
western ordinance then before Congress, 
offered him the privilege of amendment. 
The precise effect of this co-operation we 
do not know; but there is little doubt that 
the training of the New England student 
and patriot displayed itself in the amend- 
ments he was permitted to make. Certain- 
ly, when the bill passed it contained the 
clause not present when that co-operation 
began—the clause declaring that slavery was 
never to enter the territory governed by the 
ordinance. The South demanded provision 
for the return of runaway slaves, but the 
liberty clause was there—a clause forming 


*‘* One of the traditions associated with the landing of 
these new pilgrims, describes the rivalry between two 
men, who, upon jumping ashore, each started to cutdown 
atree. Of the two men, one sank his axe into a buckeye, 
the softest of all trees native to the region, and readily 
defeated the other who had chosen a tree of a different 
species. To this episode has been ingeniously traced the 
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the most momentous element of a momentous 
code that was fit to be brought intocompany, 
as it was in that year, with the constitution 
of the United States, and to rank as ‘‘ one of 
the three title deeds of American constitu- 
tional liberty.’’” Under these circumstances, 
Ohio and her sister States in the Northwest, 
may be pardoned for holding the name of 
Manasseh Cutler in no ordinary reverence. 

The contract with Congress, signed in Oc- 
tober, 1787, sold to the Ohio Company, a 
million and ahalf acres for a million dollars, 
and three million and a half acres to the 
‘principal characters.’’ ‘‘ Without connec- 
ting this speculation,’’ says Dr. Cutler, 
‘‘similar terms and advantages could not 
have been obtained for the Ohio Company.”’ 

The ‘‘Cromwell’s Head,’’ at Boston, was 
in November the scene of an animated share- 
holders’ meeting at which the pioneers made 
ready for their westward journey. Boatmen 
and mechanics left Danvers in December, and 
in January a second party containing the 
surveyors followed the advance party to 
Sumrill’s Ferry on the Youghiogheny. 
The winter was harsh and unfriendly, and 
it was not until April that the pioneer ark 
was ready for floating. Forty-five feet long, 
and twelve feet wide, the boat had the curved 
prow of a galley, a deck roof and gear favor- 
ing her passage under the varying conditions 
of the river passage. They first called her 
the ‘‘ Adventure Galley,’’ but a rechristening 
gave her the title of the Mayflower. In retro- 
spect, at least, this was not an inappropriate 
name for the craft carrying those descendants 
of the Puritans who were to plant ‘‘a larger 
and glorified Massachusetts.”’ 

The pioneer galley followed the current of 
the Alleghany, passed the scattered cabins 
of Pittsburg, and floating down the Ohio, 
landed her passengers on the morning of 
April seventh, at the mouth of the Muskin- 
gum River, and opposite the guns of Fort 
Harmar.* 

Upon this beautiful spot the first Ohio 
town was reared. For many weeks the sur- 
veyors, wood-cutters and planters were at 


title ‘Buckeye State.’ Another theory traces the title to 
the name‘ Big Buckeye,’ said to have been given by the In- 
dians to Colonel Ebenezer Sproat as a tribute to his com- 
manding figure. But the buckeye is not particularly tall 
orsymmetrical. The most natural inference seems to be 
that the designation has arisen from the abundant growth 
of the buckeye in the Ohio region.” — The Story of Ohio. 
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work. Wheat soon waved under the girdled 
sycamores, a few rude houses gave necessary 
shelter, and the settlement began to assume 
the tone of an established institution. To 


the trunk ofa broad tree, Sheriff Meigs nailed 
the code of local laws; but, unless the re- 
cords are lenient, there were few sins against 
the public peace for many aday. The town 


was called Marietta in honor of Marie 
Antoinette, whose gracious attitude toward 
the young republic was not forgotten by 
General Putnam and his soldier followers. 

Independence day was observed with some 
briskness at the Muskingum hamlet, and 
there was another stir a few days later when 
Governor St. Clair arrived at the fort. The 
Governor paid his respects to the incipient 
community at Marietta on July 15, when 
civil law was formally proclaimed, and 
other governmental formalities disposed of 
in due form. For defense against the In- 
dians, who, in spite of the treaties, were in no 
amiable mood at the prospect of the white 
man’s corn waving north of the Ohio, the 
settlers began building a large block house 
and stockade, to which, in conformity with 
a strong classical leaning in nomenclature, 
was given the title of Campus Martius. 
The first court convened in Campus Martius 
early in September. 

Meanwhile the domestic concerns of the 


Colony occupied in an increasing degree 
the attention of the settlers. Theforty-eight 
men who landed in the Mayflower were un- 
accompanied by any members of the other 
sex. But within a few weeks, when the 
clearing had been made and shelter estab- 
lished, the rough river craft began to bring 
women passengers to the Muskingum land- 
ing, and the work of women began to add 
its grace and comfort to the rude cabins of 
the colony. ‘‘Our first ball,’’ says a letter 
written to the East, ‘‘ was opened about the 
middle of December, at which were fifteen 
ladies, as well accomplished in the manners 
of polite circles, as any I have ever seen in 
the old States. I mention this,’’ adds the 
writer, ‘‘to show the progress of society in 
this new world ; where I believe we shall vie 
with, if not excel, the old States in every ac- 
complishment necessary to render life agree- 
able and happy.” 

The amenities of domestic and social life 
were, however, to be long disturbed by the 
alarms and uncertainties of Indian war. The 
terrible struggle with the red men, incidental 
to which were the humiliating defeats, first 
of General Harmar and then of St. Clair, and 
which only ended after five years in the vic- 
tory of ‘‘Mad Anthony’? Wayne, cast a 
gloom over Marietta, and over her offshoots 
at Belpre and Waterford. 
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The cunning warfare of the Indians was 
nowhere more distressing than on the Ohio 
itself. For years the boatmen faced terrible 
risks. Hundreds fell before the Indian mus- 
ket. Lurking at the mouth of the Scioto 
and at other favorable strategic points, were 
bands of.red men who either sallied forth 
to attack the passing ‘‘arks’’ and ‘‘ broad- 
horns,’’ or lured the crews to the shore and 
there murdeted them under less disadvant- 
age. To induce the white men to draw 
near the shore the Indians adopted a decoy 
system. The decoy was sometimes a rene- 
gade white man, but was oftener a white 
prisoner, who found himself forced forward, 
with a dozen muskets pointed at his head, 
to plead for assistance, to beg the boatmen 
to take him aboard. In many cases the 
trick was successful ; the ambushed natives 
pounced upon the white men and carried off 
their cargo. At night the river travelers 
usually moored at the lower end of an island 
where the current swept them clear of the 
land. With an axe at hand, the dozing 
watch was ready upon the first alarm to 
sever the mooring line and set the boat adrift. 

Before the close of the Indian war many 
new settlements were bristling upon the 
banks of the Ohio. Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut had been foremost in the Muskin- 
gum movement. New Jersey went further to 
the west, and planted settlements in the 
country of the Miamis. The settlements 
were the outcome of an application made to 
Congress by John Cleve Symmes of New 
Jersey. From the ‘‘Symmes Purchase’’ the 
leader of the enterprise himself reserved a 
track at the mouth of the Great Miami, 
where he proposed to built a greatcity. The 
city of Symmes was founded ambitiously, 
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but one of the freshets characteristic of the 
Ohio gave Symmes much disappointment 
by demonstrating the infeasibility of his 
original plans, which were never fully exe- 
cuted. The settlement became known as 
North Bend, a name since familiar as that 
of the home of William Henry Harrison, 
grandfather of the present Republican can- 
didate for President. Harrison had served 
under Wayne, afterward became Secretary 
of the Territory under St. Clair, entered 
Congress as a representative of the Terri- 
tory, was chosen Governor of Indiana, and 
succeeded Van Buren as President of the 
United States. It was with a daughter of 
Judge Symmes that Harrison fell in love, 
and the marriage took place without the 
father’s consent ; but the Judge was afterward 
fully conciliated. 

The town of Columbia had been planted at 
the mouth of the Little Miami in November 
of the year in which the Mayflower landed, 
and the place prospered. But the most 
formidable rival of North Bend was a vil- 
lage which began its career in the winter of 
1788-9, on the north bank of the Ohio oppo- 
site the mouth of the Licking River. This 
commanding slope, which was bought from 
Symmes by Mathias Denman, also of New 
Jersey, rose above the floods under which 
North Bend and Columbia had all but dis- 
appeared. Its superiority as a site was soon 
demonstrated. John Filson, an ex-school- 
master, and one of Denman’s partners in 
the purchase, named the future city Losan- 
teville. But Filson was scalped by the 
Indians, and the jugglery by which he had 
made os, ante, ville and a capital L, stand for 
the-town-opposite-the-mouth-of-the-Licking, 
failing of appreciation, the new group of 

cabins was given the name of Cin- 
cinnati. 

P Cincinnati was the military head- 
‘2 -~., quarters of the Northwest during the 

gg uneasy years of the Indian war, and 

here the first legislature gathered 
when the town was ten years old. 
Her early days were full of romance, 
her later days have been full of 
achievement. 

During the present year, Ohio is oc- 
cupying herself with retrospect. On 
the seventh of April the eventful 
landing of the Mayflower was made 
the key note of a Centennial celebra- 
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tion at old Marietta. The quiet streets of 
the pioneer town were all astir, and the ora- 
tors of the day—a distinguished company— 
found themselves in no want of material for 
review and comment. This celebration of 
April seventh we might call the centennial 
of historical sentiment. The political cen- 
tennial was observed, also at Marietta, 
on the fifteenth of July, one hundred years 
after the establishment of civil government 
by St. Clair. 

In Marietta of to-day there are many traces 
of Ohio’s founders and their work. The 
elevation on which stood Campus Martius 
still carries signs of that early undertaking. 
The old land office of the pioneers turns its 
weather-beaten face to a quiet street that 
runs tothe Muskingum. Until very recently 
the Muskingum Academy, the first educa- 
tional institution in the Northwest, stood on 
Second Street. This academy illustrated 
the temperament of the sturdy New Eng- 
landers whose personality has left so inef- 


faceable a stamp upon the character of the 
town, and, in truth, of the State. The ‘‘ Insti- 
tution of Education ’’ established in 1830 
evolved into Marietta College, now the intel- 
lectual center of a community that enjoys a 
rather staid and unaggressive municipal life. 
Interesting features of the city are the re- 
mains of the Mound-builders, those enig- 
matical Americans of the past, whose earth 
heaps, trenches and covert ways are scat- 
tered in greatest profusion over the Ohio 
Valley. 

Cincinnati, not waiting for her winter 
birthday—a birthday of disputed date— 
opened a brilliant exhibition in July, and 
that city of expositions has since displayed 
unusual animation. Within a few weeks a 
State Centennial Exposition has been opened 
at Columbus. The unique Ohio capital made 
to order, as they are wont to say, in a wil- 
derness, has a beauty that wears well the 
festival colors, and is enjoying the life and 
ardor of these exposition days. 
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SYMPATHY. 
By NELLIE J. HOLCOMBE. 
(In Memory of E. P. Roe.) 


THE night is long, O Cloud, why hurry on to join the flying hosts? 

They will not miss thy fellowship for this brief hour, and if they do, 

Will spare thee, out of pity for a soul who needs a friend 

. As hungry men need bread. Listen, Cloud, I would some questions ask thee : 
Didst know the great sun ceased to shine this day at noon? 

The world grew gray and dim and seemed like some vast grave 

Dug wide and deep to hold men and their monstrous sins. 

I could not find one flower in bloom, though far I searched, 

One bird who sang without the sob-note in his throat, 

One whispering tree, but with its God-stretched arms stood silent, 

While e’en the nimble-footed brook did stumble e’er its pebbles as in pain 
And rising, hurry on—only to stumble and cry out again. 

You ask the reason of all this? I'll tell the friend: 

A great soul died to-day, or more truly, there was a soul set free. 

We died to him—for I myself seem strangely dead and cold— 

And Cloud, didst ever in your course this day, hear sound of wings? 

A soul so strong as his, methinks, would in its upward flight to God 
Sweep all the sky, sway all the winds until they sang together. 

You blessed are, O friend in being, by this space between us nearer him. 
Canst tell me by your loftier sight, how far above you is his heaven ? 

You surely catch the gleam of snowy robes, and feel the sunshine of his eyes— 
Lift up your head and see. What? No? My God! So far—so far beyond 
The sight of tear-dimmed eyes, the touch of eager hands. 

Oh! that some heart that loved him, could feel this loneliness with me. 


How now, friend Cloud, a tear dropped on my hand. 

Thy sympathy is sweet, what—didst know him too? 
Three—four—a rush of tears. I had forgot how large his world, 
And he was then, sad Cloud, a friend to thee. 

Then we can be as comrades in this war of woe, 

For are not we both this Earth’s sad-hearted children, 
Blown near and far by God’s great winds— 

Thou in that world, and I in this? 

More tears? Ay! sob thy great heart out and I will mine, 
Bow thy white head and weep for thee and me, O Cloud. 
With sound of woe, fill all the empty space o’erhead. 
Wail—wail—O all ye winds of God, and cry aloud, 

The friend we loved—who loved us best—is dead. 
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F  pamscee BELMONT has been a conspic- 
uous figure here for a full generation, 
having been in this country, and a resident 
of New York, more than fifty years. Al- 
though German by birth—he was born at 
Alzey, a town of Hesse, not far from Mainz 
—he is thoroughly American in feeling and 
sympathy, having long taken a deep interest 
and an active part in local and national poli- 
tics. His father, a landed proprietor, early 
discovered in him symptoms of decided 
talent, with a leaning to accounts and calcu- 
lations. He, therefore, sent him to Frankfort 
to be educated, and placed him in his early 
teens in the parent house of the Rothschilds 
to acquire a knowledge of banking. Young 
Belmont had every opportunity at that 
famous money center, and in that world-re- 
nowned firm, and profited thereby to the ut- 
most. He attracted the favorable attention 


of the heads of the house, who predicted that 
he would become eminent in finance. 


They wished him to remain with them, 
but he was anxious to settle in the New 
World ; and when he was twenty-one he 
crossed the ocean, determined to fix his 
home in this city. Very soon he was ap- 
pointed agent, in the United States, of the 
Rothschilds, who could not have paid him a 
higher compliment than to select one so 
young to fill so important a position, which 
he has retained ever since. He was, for 


some years, Consul-General here for Austria, . 


but resigned on account of the unjust treat- 
ment by the Empire of Hungary, after the 
dismemberment, of the ancient kingdom in 
1850. While, later, Chargé d’ Affaires at the 
Hague, he negotiated an important commer- 
cial convention with the Netherlands. He 
is a banker of the highest credit and reputa- 
tion, with a capital of millions, and is ex- 
ceedingly conservative and careful in the 
conduct of his business. In this respect he 
is far more European than American, most 
of his employés being foreigners. The firm 
deals very largely in English, French, and 
German exchange, and often enters into syn- 


dicates to take large amounts of railway and 
other corporate securities. The name of 
August Belmont & Co. in connection with 
any loan strengthens it greatly in monetary 
circles, and goes far toward insuring its suc- 
cess. His estate is supposed to represent 
five million to six million dollars. 

Belmont is extremely influential in the 
councils of the Democracy, having been for 
twelve years Chairman ofthe National Demo- 
cratic Committee. He has no inclination to 
office, feeling that, even if so disposed, he 
could not afford it. He has always been a 
zealous member of that party, and has con- 
tributed and still contributes liberally to the 
legitimate expense of its campaigns. His 
eldest son, Perry, aged thirty-six, has repeat- 
edly been sent to Congress, and shown there 
marked ability, diligence and energy. He 
has several other sons, but none of these 
have manifested any political ambition. He 
is a connoisseur in art, he has a very fine 
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collection of pictures, and is a generous 
patron of the turf, owning a number of 
blooded horses. His wife is the daughter of 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry, who opened 
the gates of Japan, and a niece of Oliver 


Hazard Perry, the hero of Lake Erie, and a 


social leader in the metropolis. The Bel- 
monts are noted for their entertainments, 
which are among the most elaborate and ele- 
gantin this city. During the season, their 
town house, northeast corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Eighteenth Street, receives many distin- 
guished guests, native and European, who 
are always impressed with their sumptuous 
yet delicate hospitality. 

Belmont is seventy-one, but full of energy 
and enterprise, as active in financial and 
social affairs as he was twenty-five years ago. 
He enjoys excellent health, and a very robust 
temper, which has not been impaired by age. 
Willful and self-assertive, he is impatient of 
the slightest opposition, and usually carries 
his point by his dominating character. An 
accomplished linguist, he can swear fluently 
and vigorously in five languages, as his for- 
eign clerks and associates have discovered to 
their chagrin. 

Sidney Dillon is one of the constantly 
talked of millionaires of New York. His 
fortune is variously estimated at from fifteen 
to twenty-five million dollars, and he has 
for a good while been identified with the 


corporations that Jay Gould controls. Out- 
side of these, and of his money, he occupies 
but little space, having no interest in public 
affairs, in literature, science, art or society. 
The wealth he has acquired he owes entirely 
to himself—a fact he fully appreciates, and 
is not unwilling to rehearse. A native of 
Connecticut, I think, born of poor parents, 
and of humble antecedents, he had scarcely 
any regular education, and was at an early 
age thrown on his own resources, which 
were not limited. After trying a variety of 
things, and meeting with slender success, 
he was drawn to railroads when they began 
to be built in this country, and was, I be- 
lieve, a brakeman for a while. He had, how- 
ever, too much intelligence and enterprise 
toremain in so unremunerative a place. He 
rapidly advanced, and in due time was a 
contractor to build new lines, and as such 
laid the basis of his future riches. Since 
then, a period of forty years, he has been 
steadily heaping up money, and, since the 
war, has been associated with some big rail- 
way operations, knowing just when to take 
hold, and when to let go of them—a valuable 
secret, which he might have learned from a 
younger master, Jay Gould. He has an 
office in Wall Street, and may be found there 
almost any day in business hours. Although 
in the neighborhood of seventy, he is 
hale and hearty, and gives evidence of ten 
or more years of usefulness to himself. Of 
full habit and florid complexion, his white 
hair becomes him, and he looks as serene 
and contented as if he had passed his life in 
benefiting his fellows. He does not dislike 
them ; but he gives himself no trouble con- 
cerning their progress and amelioration; one 
of the cardinal articles of his faith being that 
every man should paddle his own canoe. 
He has certainly paddled his to pecuniary 
purpose. What he lacks—mental, moral, 
or social cultivation—he does not care for or 
miss : what he has—a vast property and the 
capacity to increase it—he understands and 
thoroughly enjoys. 

Russell Sage is another millionaire who has 
been for years associated with Jay Gould in 
various schemes, and what the severe mem- 
bers of the community might call public 
depredations. He is, if I mistake not, a 
New Englander, where he very early mani- 
fested a disposition to bend circumstances to 
his own interest. The disposition has aug- 
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mented with his years, until his acquaint- 
ances have come to speak of him as exceed- 
ingly close. Many anecdotes are told of his 
nearness, not a few of which are invented ; 
but there is no doubt that there is ground 
for his reputation. He does not deny, I un- 
derstand, that he loves money ; indeed, he 
openly asserts his love of it, and says that 
all Wall street, in fact the whole world, 
shares it with him. If he often clings to and 
squeezes a half dollar, as some of the brokers 
put it, until he makes the American eagle 
scream, he is reputed to do frequent acts of 
pecuniary kindness of which he never speaks. 
He is plainly not so mercenary as his gen- 
eral reputation would warrant, and seems, 
in many respects, very like the average 
operator. He has had more advantages than 
Sidney Dillon, and better antecedents; but 
his careeras a money-getter, especially oflate 
years, has been substantially the same. He 
claims to be very orthodox, and is rigorous 
in church attendance and church observ- 
ances, which prompts persons to be satirical 
at his extremely secular modes of doing 
business. He calls himself a banker, and 
has an office in Wall street, where he re- 
cently lost several millions, as reported, by 
Some of his 


dealing in puts and calls. 
friends have remonstrated with him on such 
transactions as undignified and unworthy of 


a man of his wealth and age. Although he 
has had a hard lesson, and has abated his 
energy in that kind of gambling, he cannot 
give it up after pursuing itsolong. Sage 
must be about five-and-sixty, is rather sancti- 
monious yet worldly in appearance, with his 
marked features, gray whiskers, neatly ar- 
ranged hair, healthful complexion, erect 
gait and prim manners. 

Samuel L. M. Barlow, one of the very 
rich lawyers of the city, was born at Gran- 
ville, Mass., sixty-one years ago, but was 
educated here, and has made this his home 
ever since. He is often spoken of as an En- 
glishman, perhaps because he has many 
English friends and affects various English 
ways. He has a good mind, much diligence, 
great energy, and, early in his practice, was 
engaged in several very important railway 
cases, to which he has mainly confined him- 
self. He married a Miss Townsend, who 
was rich ; he himself has had enormous fees, 
and has gained the name, as did the late 
Samuel J. Tilden, of a railway wrecker—the 
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wrecker, according to popular opinion, tak- 
ing most of the valuable assets of the corpo- 
ration, and leaving the nominal assets to 
the stockholders. 

Barlow is a lover of luxury. His home is 
the double brown-stone house, at Madison 
avenue and Forty-third street, and is filled 
with pictures, engravings, bric-a-brac, 
bronzes, books, and other fine things which 
men of culture, taste and wealth enjoy. He 
has been a collector for years, and may be 
considered an epicure in various classes. He 
has a keen relish for delicate viands and 
choice wines, and his devotion to his table is 
shown in his ruddy complexion, and the 
size of his girth. He is very found of whist, 
and is regarded as an authority on the game. 
He blends business, pleasure and study 
gracefully, and is noted for his elegant din- 
ner parties and other social recreations. The 
great wealth he has gained—it is put at from 
six to eight million dollars—he uses liberally 
and with refined discretion. 

Andrew Carnegie, albeit of Scotch birth— 
he was born in Dumfrieshire—is a thorough 
American, a most ardent republican, and a 
veritable democrat. Theson of a poor weav- 
er, one of a numerous family, he was brought 
as a child to this country by his parents, who 
fixed their residence in Pittsburgh. Natur- 
ally, he had little education of the ordinary 
kind; but he was very intelligent, and 
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learned far more from observation than from 
books. At twelve, he had charge of an en- 
gine; became a telegraph messenger, and 
soon an operator. He was one of the first to 
read by sound. While in his teens, he pro- 
cured a situation in the Pittsburgh office of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ; and then he ad- 
vanced rapidly. The basis of his wealth 
was laid by his interest in the Sleeping Car 
Company; which Woodruff invented. He 
was appointed, about that time, Super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh Division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. He was one of that 
syndicate to purchase the Story Farm, on 
Oil Creek, for forty thousand dollars, which 
in one year yielded a profit of more than one 
million dollars. Nearly everything he 
touched seemed to produce enormous profit, 
and at twenty-five he was convinced that it 
was his destiny to be rich,—a delightful 
prospect fora young man, who vividly and 
painfully remembered the privations of boy- 
hood. Subsequently he established a roll- 
ing mill, and before long instituted a larger 
and more complete system of iron and steel 
industries than had ever been controlled by 
asingle brain. He is the responsible head 
of nine or ten great companies, and he man- 


ages them and all their complications read- 
ily. His mind works like a steam engine, 
and he always has time to attend to other 


things. His executive power is extraordi- 
nary, and excites the admiration of all who 
are familiar with it. Although his practical 
interests are in Pittsburgh, he spends much 
time here, and now calls New York home. 
He is fifty-two, but might be mistaken for a 
man of forty, so nimble is his movements, 
so light his face, and so elastic his manner. 
He looks more like a gentleman of leisure 
than one who has enormous burdens con- 
stantly on hisshoulders. But when you ob- 
serve him closely, and talk with him, you 
find him full of ideas and restless energy 
which must express themselves in action. 
He can accomplish as much in five hours as 
most men would in twenty-four ; and though 
he is always at work, while awake, he never 
seems tired. He is so much of a republican 
as to believe that Great Britain will at some 
time, not distant either, adopt such form of 
government. He has ample faith in the 
power of the press to effect wholesome and 
desirable reforms, and he controlled, not 
long since, eighteen newspapers in the 
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United Kingdom of the most liberal princi- 
ples. Hehas written ‘‘ Triumphant Democ- 
racy,’’ and several other books, which are in- 
teresting, and have had a large sale. They 
are pervaded like his life, with the spirit 
of optimism. Notwithstanding his great 
wealth, his sympathies are never withdrawn 
from the laboring classes, and they gener- 
ally regard him as their friend. Considering 
education as the best and truest means of 
elevating the masses, he has spent fully one 
million dollars in the endowment of free li- 
braries in Edinburgh, Dumfries, Pittsburgh 
and Alleghany, and has made a handsome 
contribution to the histological library of 
Bellevue Medical College. He recently mar- 
ried a New York lady, having deferred mar- 
riage so long in obedience to a promise 
to his widowed mother, that hewould re- 
main single during her life-time. He was 
a model son,as he has been a model em- 
ployer and model rich man,and will doubt- 
less prove a model husband. His fortune 
is believed to be from twelve million to fif- 
teen million dollars. 

Henry Clews is one of the very few men 
who have failed, and recovered in Wall 
Street within five or six years. The fact 
that he has re-arisen in so short a time de- 
notes his remarkable ability, his resources, 
and the elastic quality of his mind. He has 
been known in the street about twenty-five 
years, which is nearly half his life, having 
begun his commercial] career, I think, as a 
merchant, but speedily drifting into the 
money quarter of the continent. English 
by birth and early training, he acquired so 
strong a love for the New World, its oppor- 
tunities, and its future, on his first visit that 
he decided to make his home here. He must 
have been a foredoomed American, so readily 
did he adopt our ways and political faith. 
At the opening of the Civil War, he felt 
every assurance of the triumph of the North, 
and did everything in his power to sustain 
financially the causeof the Union. He took 
active part in the Republican meetings ; 
urged the soundness of the government 
bonds, and advised his friends to buy them, 
as one of the safest and most profitable in- 
vestments that could be made. The bank- 
ing-house of Henry Clews & Co. gained 
great profits and high credit, and at the 
close of the struggle had very large deposits, 
and a big miscellaneous business. He then 
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had confidence in the resurgence of the 
South, and bought heavily of the Cotton 
State securities. When he had morethan two 
million dollars of the State bonds of Georgia 
the financial reaction of 1873 came; Geor- 
gia repudiated her debt, and the firm was 
forced into suspension. He had thought 
himself worth five million dollars the day be- 
fore his failure, and the day after he was not 
sure he was worth anything. But even then 
he was hopeful: he had the courage, energy 
and confidence of his own, and his adopted 
nation. He was convinced that his dis- 
ordered affairs would soon right themselves, 
and he showed the valor of his convictions 
by marrying the next year, a handsome and 
interesting Kentuckian, Miss Lucy Madison 
Worthington, daughter of a Union army offi- 
cer, fallenin battle, and a direct descendant 
of President James Madison. He went 
abroad with his bride, and in 1878, having 
cleared off or provided for his obligations, 
he resumed business. It was a fortunate 
time, securities were low, and he purchased 
largely, recommending his customers to do 
the same. They soon advanced, and the 
prosperous result went far towards re-estab- 
He is Bull or Bear, as 


lishing his prestige. 
the condition of the country seems to war- 
rant, and he has now the name of a saga- 


cious counselor and leader. His spacious 
offices in Broad street always look active, 
and it is often said that he is busy when 
others brokers find it dull. He deals not 
only in bonds and stocks, but in cotton, 
grain, provisions and petroleum, and hun- 
dreds of speculators take their line and cue 
from him. He appears to take great risks ; 
but he is cautious as well as bold, and cer- 
tainly inspires confidence. His circulars 
are widely read, and their predictions have 
frequently been verified. He is at least a 
lucky guesser. 

Clews is small, wiry, nervous ; has a prom- 
inent brow, a high, bold head fringed with 
thin gray hair, and full bright eyes. He 
talks briefly, clearly, and rapidly in his busi- 
ness hours ; his speech reminding you ofa 
telegraphic message. But, when at the 
Union League Club, or his own home, in 
Fortieth street, west of Fifth avenue, he is 
generous of words. He has a profuse variety 
of opinions, and likes to express them. It 
is plain that, bearish as he may be on the 
market for the time he is entirely a bull on 
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the country in general. His wife, who is 
replete with social ambition, has bestowed 
much time and care on the furniture and dec- 
orations of her new house, where she de- 
lights to entertain her friends and acquaint- 
ances in expensive and elaborate style. She 
appears as desirous to be a leader of society, 
as does her husband to be a leader in Wall 
street. Both these leaderships require mill- 
ions, and Henry Clews is commonly credited 
with from six to seven million dollars. But 
this is idle conjecture. His fortune varies 
with every day’s transactions. 

John Hoey has achieved his abundant 
wealth, in the main, by staying in one place, 
and availing himself of all the opportunities 
it has offered. He went to Adams Express 
Co. as a lad soon after its organization, 1841, 
and used to enter the newspaper offices of 
those days to leave the latest Boston journals. 
Boston was quite as much a news-center as 
New York, and the daily appearance of the 
sandy-haired, ruddy-cheeked, bright-eyed 
stripling is still remembered by some of 
the veterans of the Press. He had had few 
advantages ; but he possessed intelligence, 
shrewdness, energy ; and these were his cap- 
ital, which he made to pay a handsome in- 
terest. He rose steadily in the service ; 
filled one position after another, having an- 
ticipated ina measure the enormous growth 
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of the express business ; saved his money 
and bought stock. This increased rapidly 
in price, and declared large dividends, and 
at thirty he had acquired a handsome in- 
dependeuce. He continued to buy the shares, 
and make other investments until he had 
grown rich. About that time, he fell in 
love with Mrs. Russell, an actress, born 
Josephine Shaw, a native of Liverpool, who 
had been brought over here by her English 
father, and had first drawn attention by her 
singing in the Bowery. She had afterward 
gone on the stage, and was playing at Wal- 
lack’s, Broadway and Broome street, when 
Hoey encountered her. His attachment 
was wildly romantic, and also devoted and 
durable. It is not usual for a wealthy man 
to become so desperately enamored of an 
actress as to wish her at the outset to be 
his wife. But that was his case, and it knew 
no shadow of turning. Strangely enough, 
she did not favor his suit in the beginning. 
She was very fond of her profession, and 
unwilling to leave it. Her first venture in 
wedlock had been discouraging, and she 
was not anxious for a second. But her 
lover was too eager to be dispirited or defer- 
red. He agreed, unpleasant as it must have 
been tohim, that she should remain on the 
stage, ifshe would accept him at once. Ac- 
cordingly they were married ; she took the 
name of Mrs. Hoey in as well as out of the 
theater, and continued in the company for a 


' her retirement from the stage. 


number of years, much of the time as leading 
lady. She is said to have been the origina- 
tor of the extravagant dressing of actresses 
in this country ; her husband’s income en- 
abling her to costume her parts as expensive- 
ly as she chose. At last Miss Madeleine 
Henriques, a younger and prettier memberof 
the company, was cast for a character that 
Mrs. Hoey had always acted—such was the 
story at the time—and the latter lady quitted 
the theater in indignation. That was twenty- 
seven or eight years ago, and she has never 
appeared on the boards since. It is highly 


_ probable that her husband was secretly 


pleased at the circumstances which had so 
vexed his wife, because it was the cause of 
Their mar- 
riage has been entirely concordant, a conspi- 
cuous exception to the popular idea of such 
unions. Amiable, estimable, intelligent, 
she has never regretted her withdrawal from 
the footlights, and he has always considered 
himself specially fortunate in his matri- 
monial selection. They have a grown up 
family, luxurious surroundings, a host of 
friends and agreeable memories of the past. 
John Hoey has made a great deal of money 
in real estate at Long Branch, where he has 
a beautiful home—it is one of the show 
places of the resort—and where he lives most 
ofthe year. He became largely interested in 
property there many years ago—before it had 
grown fashionable—and his profits in build- 
ing sites have been great. Now, about sixty- 
five or six, he is taking life leisurely, though 
he is as healthy and strong as ever, and as 
abounding in energy and enterprise. His 
estate is worth millions, five to six million 
dollars in all likelihood, and he still owns 
a large amount of stock in the express com- 
pany to which he so early attached himself, 
and which soon brought him riches. He is 
broad-shouldered and heavy—he has the 
appearance of living very well—but his 
face continues to reveal the mingled good- 
nature and shrewdness that marked his 
youth, and helped him steadily forward. 
Cyrus W. Field lost heavily in stocks last 
year, and was forced to sell his Manhattan at 
prices he thought exceedingiy low. His for- 
tune was greatly reduced, no doubt, and the 
effect on his exuberant spirits and demon- 
strative manner was so obvious for weeks, 
that many of his acquaintances imagined 
him ruined. The blow to his vanity was 
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severer than to his purse; for he had, it is 
said, been arrogant in the street, and claimed 
to be omniscient as to operations. It was 
possible for him to lose what might have 
bankrupted others, without any particular 
detriment. He is still a millionaire—his 
estate might to-day be safely set down at 
eight million or ten million dollars—and he 
is fast resuming the excellent terms on which 
he had been with himself until his late disas- 
ter. Hehasoften been laughed at on account 
of his natural self-love, vastly increased by 
his pecuniary success. 

Educated in a rudimentary way at his na- 
tive village, Stockbridge, Mass., he came at 
fifteen to New York, bent on making money 
and position. He began by hiring himself 
to a merchant at two dollars a week, putting 
up and taking down the shutters being one 
of his daily duties. But this was only an 
apprenticeship; he had capacity far above 
that, and he knewit. He forged ahead: it 
was not in the Field blood to be toiling for a 
pittance, when fair rewards were procurable. 
In a few years he was himself a merchant, 
and a prosperous one. He was only thirty- 
three when he retired temporarily from busi- 
ness to travel in South America. On his 


return, he became interested in the project of 
an ocean-crossing telegraph, and adhered to 
it, under many adverse circumstances, with 


commendable zeal. Its final success is large- 
ly due to his determination and persever- 
ance. He labored incessantly for twelve 
discouraging, anxious years, before the great 
object of his life was accomplished, and then 
he was overwhelmed with deserving honors. 
He was then at the acme of his reputation. 
For twenty years he had been steadily in- 
creasing his wealth, and only lately had he 
had any reverses. Heis not more desirous 
to keep up riches than many others; but he 
tals so freely of benevolence and public 
spirit that he is sometimes called hypocriti- 
cal. He is orthodox, a regular attendent at 
church, and a close observer of ecclesiastic 
ceremonials. 

He was one of the originators of the 
elevated railroads, and made millions out of 
them. But he seems to be persuaded that 
his primary object was to benefit the com- 
munity and advance the city. The securi- 
ties of those roads were favorites with him 
for years, and he was generally bulling them, 
though he periodically bought and sold, as 
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his interest prompted, after the manner of 
all speculators. 

Cyrus Field is now in his sixty-ninth year, 
full of feverish energy and vigorous heal 4. 
He is tall, slender, with gray hair and whis- 
kers, an aquiline nose, large features, and 
nervous, rapid movement, usually character- 
istic of far younger men. Histown house is 
in Gramercy Park, a spacious building, 
plain outside, but stuffed with furniture, pict- 
ures, mementos of travel and his own glory. 

Henry Villard is not so rich as he was be- 
fore his reverses, more then five years ago ; 
but he is still a millionaire, and is doubtless 
making money fast as the representative of 
leading banks and capitalists in Germany. 
His financial position is now stronger than 
ever ; he can command more money than in 
the earlier days ; he has increased power with 
comparatively small responsibility. His 
present place is almost ideal, being infinitely 
superior to the place he held when he was 
President of the Oregon and Transcontinent- 
al, Oregon Navigation and Northern Pacific 
Companies. His effort to protect the stocks 
of those roads largely in the interest of his 
friends during the raid made upon them in 
the autumn of 1883, was the cause of his 
eclipse. He lost hisown money; he did not 
owe anybody; but various persons owed him. 
Broken down by overwork, and the long 
strain on his nerves, he went abroad for rest 
and recreation; but, during his two years of 
absence, he attended to divers important 
operations, and negotiated several large 
loans. On his return to Wall street, he was 
warmly welcomed, as he merited to be, for 
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there has never been the slightest stain upon 
his honor. 

Villard has had an eventful career. Born 
at Speyer, in Bavaria, fifty-two years ago, 
he went to school in Germany and France ; 
was graduated at seventeen at the Gym- 
nasium of his native city, and then visited 
the Universities of Wurzburg and Munich. 
While pursuing his studies there, he deter- 
mined to emigrate to America, where a num- 
ber of his father’s relatives—his father occu- 
pied a high judicial position—had already 
made their home. He came at eighteen, 
and intended to study law, but had so little 
relish for it that he relinquished it for jour- 
nalism, which he instinctively liked. Hav- 
ing already learned to write English fluently 
and correctly, he became a correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Commercial, and soon went 
to the newly discovered gold regions of Colo- 
rado for that paper. At twenty-four, he pre- 
pared in St. Louis a book on the Pike’s Peak 
Mining Region, and there wrote up the 
Presidential campaign in the West of 1860. 
Having made the acquaintance of Lincoln, 
he was engaged by the New York Herald to 
visit Springfield, I1l., and furnish accounts 
of occurrences there from the election to the 
departure of the President for Washington. 
He next entered the field as war correspond- 
ent, and witnessed most of the principal en- 
gagements in the Southeast and Southwest 
up to the autumn of 1864, when he went to 
Germany to visit his kindred. Returning 
with the intent to take part in the spring 
campaign, he learned, on his arrival, of the 
fall of Richmond, and the assassination of 
Lincoln. Afterwards he continued his con- 
nection with the Press both here and abroad, 
where he spent much of the time, having 
meanwhile married Miss Fanny Garrison, 
sole daughter of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, the 
famous anti-slavery leader. 

In 1874, while living at Wiesbaden, on 
a suburb of Frankfort, he first turned his 
attention to railway enterprises, through the 
interests of different bankers and capitalists, 
in American property of that kind. He was 
engaged by them to look after it, and in doing 
so, he was so struck with the character of the 
Northwest that he formed the Oregon Navi- 
gation Co., and was gradually led into other 
schemes which yielded fame and fortune. 
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Personally, he is a tall man of large frame 
with a striking face and presence. His eye 
is a clear, bright gray, his nose Roman, his 
mouth well formed, his complexion dark, 
and his expression genial and pleasant. In 
character he is sympathetic, warm-hearted, 
generous to a degree, wholly unassuming, 
decidedly jovial. He is continually doing 
kind acts in reticence, and has friends among 
all grades of people. It has often been said 
that for such a man to be rich is a public 
beneficence. 

Levi P. Morton is an agreeable and pop- 
ular millionaire, the head of the distin- 
guished banking house of Morton, Bliss & 
Co. He served the ordinary apprentice- 
ship in a country store, and obtained a good 
education atan adjacentacademy. He early 
manifested talent for finance, and was not 
long in coming to New York as to a center 
where he could best turn his talent to ac- 
count. He made his way steadily, and, 
while still young, became a partner in a 
prominent dry goods firm, and achieved a 
handsome fortune. Noted asa financier, he 
was drawn toward banking, and has evinced 
a special aptitude therefor. During the war, 
he was a stanch believer in the Union, and 
showed his belief by buying government 
bonds liberally, and by advising his friends 
to do the same. His faith and patriotism 
were munificently rewarded ; his constant 
assertion that greenbacks were worth their 
face in gold was verified sooner than he had 
anticipated. He has been, and is a good 
deal of a politician, and when in Congress 
evinced an accurate knowledge of finance 
and its subtle mysteries. It was thought, 
after Garfield’s election, that he might be 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury ; but by 
some arrangement he was sent, instead, as 
Minister to France, a position he filled with 
dignity and credit. He isa vast improve- 
ment socially, mentally, morally on most of 
our wealthy citizens: he acts more like a 
man of modest means than a man of six or 
seven millions. He is near sixty, good-look- 
ing in the primitive sense, quiet, affable, in- 
teresting. His home, in Fifth avenue near 
Fourteenth, is the scene of various elegant 
entertainments, which his good taste no less 
than his abundant means qualify him to 
give. 





PRESIDENTIAL 


CAMPAIGN 


SONGS. 


By Gustav Kossk. 


We are not @ singing nation like Ger- 
many, Italy and several other European 
countries, and yet there is no people in 
whose political history song has played so 
prominent a part as in ours. France is 
about the only country in Europe where 
public opinion can be freely expressed. 
But French public opinion is so changeable 
that it does not find time to become clarified 
in rhyme and music. In other European 
countries it is expressed so furtively that it 
would hardly venture far enough out into 
the open to be caughtup in poetry and song. 
Fancy a band of Russians opposed to auto- 
cratic government parading the streets of 
St. Petersburgh or Moscow, singing : 


Let’s feather and tar, 


The Tsar, the Tsar! 


It would certainly be their death song. And 
yet it is not much more disrespectful toward 
the Tsar than the couplet, 


Van, Van, Van, 
Is a used up man! 


sung in 1840 by Harrison’s partisans was 
toward Van Buren, then President of the 


United States. The latter probably enjoyed 
it as much as those who sang it. The Tsar, 
on the other hand, would be terrified at a 
political song intimating that a large num- 
ber of his people would be glad to dispense 
with his services. For in Russia such a 
song would mean revolution and dynamite. 
Here, it is simply the partisan engine letting 
off steam. Free speech, of which our Presi- 
dential campaign songs are a part, is our 
great political safety valve. There is no 
pent-up political excitement in this country 
to at last find outlet in acts of violence. 
An American, after singing and shouting 
success to his party and confusion to its 
enemies from July until November, usually 
feels after the election more like resting than 
like engaging in a revolution, and, if he 
shows any political activity at all, it is con- 
fined to exercising the inalienable privileges 
of an American citizen of “ calling ’’ the 
successful candidate ‘‘ names,’’ or of predict- 
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ing unreservedly that the country will go to 
ruin. 

The idea of giving an impetus to their 
candidate’s campaign by means of song, 
seems to have originated with Harrison’s 
supporters, in 1840. For the earliest pam- 
phlets of political campaign songs in the 
unique collection of American poetry in the 
library of Brown University, known as the 
Harris Collection, are the ‘‘ Harrison Melo- 
dies,’’ the ‘‘ Harrison and Log Cabin Song 
Book’’ and others lauding old Tippecanoe 
and ridiculing Van Buren. These songs 
seem to have grown spontaneously out of 
the excitement and enthusiasm of Harri- 
son’s partisans which made this campaign 
historic. It was conducted on a plan simi- 
lar to that of the modern brass-band cam- 
paign, except, that as brass-bands were not 
numerous in the United States in those 
days, the lungs of ‘‘ Tip’s*’ supporters took 
the place of horns, cornets and trombones. 
In one of the pamphlets we are told why log- 
cabins and barrels of hard cider were promi- 
nent features of the Harrison meetings. It 
seems that the Washington correspondent 
of the Baltimore Republican wrote to his 
paper the following sneering allusion to the 
Whig candidate: ‘‘Give him a barrel of 
hard cider, and settle a pension of two 
thousand dollars a year on him, and our 
word for it, he will sit the remainder of his 
days contented in a log-cabin.”’ 

The Whigs took this up and dubbed their 
champion the ‘Log cabin and hard cider 
candidate,’ a term which struck popular 
fancy as synonymous with ‘‘a man of the 
people,’’ an idea his supporters played for 
all it was worth by extolling his plain, 
homely manners, and comparing his life 
with its early hardships and struggles to 
Van Buren’s easy surroundings, this phase 
of their policy finding expression in the 
following song : 

Tippecanoe has no chariot to ride in, 

No palace of marble has he to reside in, 

No bags of gold eagles, no lots of fine clothes— 

But he has a wealth far better than those ; 

The love of a nation, free, happy and true, 

Are the riches and portion of Tippecanoe! 
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And here is a typical verse in praise of 
the log-cabin : 


I love the rough Log Cabin, 
It tells of olden time, 

When a hardy and an honest class, 
Of freemen in their prime, 

First left their fathers’ peaceful home 
Where all was joy and rest, 

With their axes on their shoulders, 
And sallied for the West. 


But the most popular of all the Harrison 
songs was that with the magical refrain— 
magical because it roused the singers to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm—‘ Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too.’’ This refrain has come 
down to us and is often quoted as evidence 
of the excitement which prevailed during 
the campaign of 1840. It is very catching 
and has the additional merit that it can be 
tacked on to almost any kind of a verse. 
Thus it was used not only with a song prais- 
ing Harrison in general terms, but with 
many songs celebrating some local incident 
which appeared favorable to his fortunes. 

For instance, after the Maine State election 
which presaged victory for Tippecanoe in 
November, the following verse was sung : 


Oh, have you heard the news from Maine? 
She went hell-bent 

For Governor Kent, 

For Tippecanoe and Tyler too ! 


The song with this refrain which was sung 
all over the country and is probably the 
most popular political campaign song ever 
written, is rather crude as poetry, yet when 
it was sung by a crowd, must have had a 
swing to it which could not have failed to 
arouse the enthusiasm of a political meeting. 
The tune is that of ‘* Little Pig's Tail,’’ and 
its three most characteristic verses are : 


What has caused ‘the great commotion, motion, 
motion 
Our country through ? 
It is the ball a rollingon, on. 
Chorus,—For Tippecanoe and Tyler too—Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too, 
And with them we will beat little Van, Van, Van, 
Van is a used up man ! 


Let them talk about hard cider, cider, cider, 

And log cabins too, 

I will only help to speed the ball— 
Chorus.—For Tippecanoe and Tyler too, etc. 
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The latch-string hangs outside the door, door, door, 
And is never pulled through, 

For it never was the custom of— 

Chorus.—Old Tippecanoe and Tyler too, etc. 


The references to the ball in this and sev- 
eral other Harrison songs, were inspired by 
an incident in the Baltimore Harrison Con- 
vention, May 4th, 1840, which is described 
in one of the songsters. Among the delega- 
tions, one brought a ball some twelve feet in 
diameter, which it rolled along the floor. 
Clay spoke of this ball as the ‘‘ Lion of the 
Day.’’ The stars and stripes were painted 
on it, and a number of inscriptions, among 
them : 

Farewell, dear Van, 
You’re not our man. 


Similar balls were afterwards rolled in 


Harrison meetings and processions. A huge 
ball, called the extra globe, in derision of the 
Globe, the official Democratic organ, edited 
at Washington by Francis P. Blair, was 
rolled for the diversion of a great Harrison 
meeting at Concord, Mass. 
amusing inscription : 


On it was this 


With Tip and Tyler, 
We'll bust Van’s biler. 


One of the men high in the councils of the 
Democratic party at that time was Amos 
Kendall, who was appointed Postmaster 
by General Jackson in 1835, and continued 
in office until 1840, when he retired from the 
cabinet in order to take part in the political 
campaign, thus showing that he possessed 
what would be considered in these days, a 
superfluity of official delicacy. During 
Jackson's administration, already Kendall 
and Blair had made themselves obnoxious 
to the Whigs, who claimed that the decapita- 
tion of the Whig officials by Jackson had 
been at the instigation of the Postmaster 
General and the G/lode editor. It was said 
that when these two went to advise with 
the President, they entered the back door in 
order to escape observation. This gave rise 
to their designation as the ‘‘ Kitchen Cabi- 
net,’ a term which clung to them also 
through Van Buren’s administration. The 
kitchen cabinet was an object of hatred to 
the Whigs, so it-is not surprising that it was 
referred to in several of the Harrison songs 
in decidedly uncomplimentary terms, as, for 
instance, in the following verse : 
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Old Tip's the boy to swing the flail, 
And make the Locos all turn pale, 
He'll give them all a tarnal switchen, 
When he begins to ‘* Clar de Kitchen.” 


A curious song which ran with variations 
through several subsequent campaigns, orig- 
inated with Harrison’s supporters. It was 
a tribute to their champion’s ‘‘ paw”’ with 
which he was to smite the enemy and per- 
form other praiseworthy actions, such as 
scattering prosperity broadcast over the land. 
A verse of this remarkable effusion is repro- 
duced as printed in the Harrison campaign 
songsters with the word ‘‘ paw”’ and its trib- 
utory adjectives in letters which are huge 
compared with those of the balance of the 
verse : 

So, Tories, prepare to knock under, 
For he’ll down upon you like thunder, 
And smite your whole squad asunder, 
With his HUGE and VETERAN PAW. 
P, A, W, paw, 
Will hit you over the raw ! 
Then hurrah for the Whigs and the nation ! 
And a shout of loud jubilation, 
For the glorious restoration 
Of the HUGE and PATRIOT PAW! 


No doubt this song was very effective as 
the words in large letters were strongly em- 
phasized and the fifth line was half spelled, 
half shouted. 

In those days, always the unsuccessful 
candidate and his followers were sent up Salt 
River. Evidence of this policy is found in a 
verse bearing the title of ‘‘ Up Salt River.’’ 
It contains besides this bit of political slang, 
a number of interesting political allusions : 


Come Locos and Vans and Leg-Treasurers too, 
Fanny Wright men and all. we are waiting on you, 
Our vessel is ready, we cannot delay, 

For Harrison’s coming and we must away— 
Chorus :— Up Salt River! Up Salt River! Up 


P Salt River! O high O! 


Locos, Vans and Leg-Treasurers are vari- 
ous sobriquets for the Democrats. They 
were called Loco Focos, because when at a 
meeting at Tammany Hall, those opposed to 
certain extreme measures extinguished the 
lights, and adjourned the meeting, the faction 
in favor of the measures rekindled the lights 
with locofoco matches, and went on with the 
meeting. The Vans are of course Van 
Buren’s supporters, and Leg-Treasurers is a 
nickname given to them, because of Van 


Buren's policy of establishing an indepen- 
dent treasury system for the custody of the 
public funds which was a sequel to Jackson’s 
war on the Bank of the United States. Fanny 
Wright men were the anti-slavery agitators 
of those early days, receiving their name be- 
cause they supported the theories advanced 
by Frances Wright, an Englishwoman, who 
spent most of her life in this country, estab- 
lishing a colony of emancipated slaves in 
Tennessee, and lecturing against the institu- 
tion of slavery. Birney and Earle were the 
candidates of the anti-slavery agitators who 
had formed the Liberty Party. 

Van Buren's financial policy, to which his 
opponents attributed the financial distress 
that overtook the country during his admin- 
istration, was ridiculed in a song which must 
have been considered capital in its day, and 
is apt even now to amuse the reader at the 
expense of the ‘‘ queer little man,’’ who is 
represented as hopping in the Presidential 
chair from Andrew Jackson’s shoulder. But 
the song tells its own story : 


There’s a queer little man, 
And they call him Martin Van, 
He was reckon’d quite a magical affair ; 
He was mounted on the back 
Of the sturdy Andy Jack, 
When he hopped into the Presidential chair. 
In his message every page 
He announced a golden age, 
With a currency to satisfy us all ; 
But when he came to try it. 
Yes, and none will e’er deny it, 
Why it proved to be no currency at all. 


There are no Van Buren songsters in the 
Harris collection. This fact must be re- 
garded as proof that there were few if any 
Van Buren campaign songs, for the collection 
is so complete, that had there been any, at 
least one or two would have found their way 
into it. Van Buren’s was virtually a lost 
cause, and perhaps his supporters gracefully 
yielded to the inevitable. Or perhaps no 
Van Buren songs were composed, because, 
as one of the Harrison songs put it : 


You can’t make a song to Van Buren 
Because his long name will not do ; 

There’s nothing about him allurin’ 
As there is about Tippecanoe. 


But, while Van Buren was overwhelmingly 
defeated, time has justified his financial pol- 
icy, his scheme for the custody of the public 
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funds being, with slight modifications, still 
in force. 

In 1844, the Whigs fought another brill- 
iant campaign with Henry Clay as their 
candidate. Their battle-cry was protection 
to American industries, and they sought to 
fight their battle on the lines of Clay’s 
famous American system, making special 
efforts to catch the ‘‘ labor vote’’ by the plea 
that a reduction of tariff rates would mean 
a corresponding reduction in the workman’s 
wages. The tariff phase of the campaign 
is aptly expressed in the song from which 
the following verse is taken : 

The gallant Whigs have drawn the sword, 
And thrown the idle sheath away ; 
And onward is the battle word, 
For Home Protection and for Clay. 
and in these lines : 
Here's a health to the workingman’s friend, 
Here’s good luck to the plough and the loom ! 
Him, who will not join in support of our cause, 
May light dinners and ill-luck illume. 

In many of the poems, puns on Clay’s name 
are introduced. Thus Whigs and Democrats 
alike are exhorted to cement the ‘‘ Tyler- 
racked temple of Freedom ’’ with Clay, and 
a farmer giving his opinion of various kinds 
of soil, says : 

But for work such as ours, let me tell you the best, 

Is Clay of Kentucky—the Clay of the West. 
one of the cleverest puns is, however, in 
these lines : 

The great—the wise—the virtuous, all, they say, 

In Time’s dread progress, die—and turn to Clay ; 
A dying nation shall the comment give ; 

She turns to Clay—éut turns to Clay to live. 

The coon was prominent in the politics of 
1844. The Whig party dubbed itself the 
same old coon, viz. : the same that had car- 
ried the day in 1840. One of the campaign 
songsters of the Polk-Clay canvass is called, 
‘*The same old Coon’s Roarer,’’ and one of 
the songs begins : 

Hurrah ! Hurrah! We think with reason, 
That this will be a great Coon season. 
But the most popular of the coon songs was 
the following with its catching refrain : 
The moon was shining silver bright, 
The stars with glory crowned the night, 
High on a limb that ‘‘ same old Coon 
Was singing to himself this tune : 
** Get out of the way, you're.all unlucky, 
Clear the track for old Kentucky.” 


” 
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The defeat of the popular, brilliant Clay, 
by Polk, who cannot be said to have had a 
national reputation before he was nominated, 
has been commented upon too often to call 
for anything on the subject here. The Dem- 
ocrats wisely refrained from allowing them- 
selves to be dragooned into a tariff discus- 
sion, and conducted their campaign strictly 
on the lines of their policy of admitting 
Texas into the Union. Their songs are 
mostly tributes to the Democracy in gen- 
eral ; but there is one delicious Jersiflage on 
the ‘‘ coon ’’ question : 

Not a cheer was heard, not a single shout, 
As away to a ditch they hurried ; 

No bank-paid orator rose to spout, 
O’er the hole where this coon was buried. 


So rapidly tumbling him all alone 
With his tail’s wounded stump flesh and gory, 
They raised a faint shout, ’twixt a cheer and a 
groan 
And left him alone in his glory. 


The campaign of 1848 was chiefly remark- 
able for the debut of the bolter in American 
politics. Cass and Butler having been nom- 
inated by the Democrats, Van Buren, who 
had been prominent as a candidate for the 
nomination, headed, with Charles Francis 
Adams in the second place, a movement in 
which both Democrats and Whigs joined. 
These seceders from the two great parties, 
formed a third, styled the Free Soil Party, 
the bolt having been caused by the uncertain 
position assumed at the Democratic and 
Whig conventions on the question of admit- 
ting or excluding slavery from the newly 
acquired territory. There is in the Harris 
Collection a Free Soil Minstrel, from which 
the following is a characteristic extract : 

All hail! ye friends of Liberty, 
Ye honest sons of toil, 

Come let us raise a shout to day 
For Freedom and Free Soil. 


The song of which this verse forms part, was 
also frequently heard during the Fremont- 
Buchanan canvass. Van Buren’s Democratic 
following was large enough to defeat the 
regular nominees, though one would suppose 
from this specimen of a Cass campaign song, 
that his supporters were a pretty lively set : 
Sound the hewgag, strike the tonjon, 
Beat the fuzzygozzy, wake the gonggong ; 
Let the loud Hosanna ring, 
Bum tum fuzzlebum dingo bing. 
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Taylor’s partisans rang the changes on his 
sobriquet of ‘‘ Rough and Ready,’’ and also 
on the phrase ‘‘ General Taylor never surren- 
ders.’’—p. i.: 

Clear the track if your toes are tender, 

For honest Zack can never surrender ! 


The campaign of 1852 was colorless. 
Scott’s military achievement’s inspired a 
number of ringing songs of which one aptly 
based on Burns’. ‘‘ Scots who once for Wal- 
lace bled !’’ is the best. Here is an extract 
from it: 


3y a life without a stain 

By brave deeds on many a plain, 

By the blood of Lundy’s Lane, 
Choosen he shall be. 


North and South let Whig turn out, 

Put the Loco ranks to rout, 

Every vale and hill-top shout : 
Scott and Victory. 


None of the Pierce songs are worth repro- 
ducing. 

But, if the campaign of 1852 was mild and 
sober, that of 1856 was exciting and pictur- 
esque, recalling the liveliest scenes of the 
Harrison and Clay canvasses. It was ren- 
dered so chiefly, by the romantic episodes in 
the career of John C. Fremont, the Republi- 
can candidate for the Presidency, chief 
among them his clandestine marriage to 
Jessie Benton, the daughter of Senator 
Benton, of Missouri. Indeed ‘‘Jessie’’ fig- 
ures prominently in the most spirited Fre- 
mont campaign songs, and her popularity 
seems to have given great impetus to his 
canvass ; and the unexpectedly large vote 
cast for him—a vote whick placed the Repub- 
lican party on a solid foundation—was 
doubtless due to her participation in the 
campaign. 

A favorite song of his, and I think the 
circumstances justify my adding, of er sup- 
porters alluded to Senator Benton’s opposi- 
tion to her marriage : 


If our Johnny woo his Jessie 
From auld Tommy’s eye, 
If his Jessie wed our Johnny 
Need auld Tommy cry ? 


Here is averse from another song attest- 
ing her popularity : 


Now all wire-pullers take warning by this, 
Ere dreaming of gaining political bliss— 
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Don't knock at the White House on Uncle Sam’s 
Farm, 
Unless Freedom and Jessie dv hang on your arm! 


An alliteration became quite as famous in 
the Fremont campaign as did the famous 
three R's in the last. It was: ‘‘ Free Soil, 
Free Men, Fremont !’’ It was worked into 
numerous songs somewhat after the follow- 
ing fashion : 


All hail to Fremont ! 
Like 


Swell the lofty acclaim 


winds from the mountains, like prairies 
aflame ! 

Once more the pathfinder is forth on his hunt, 

Clear the way for Free Soil, for Free Men and 


Fremont ! 


Fremont’s supporters were evidently in as 
high feather as were the followers of Harri- 
son in the Log-cabin campaign. If they 
did not elect their candidate, they at least 
got plenty of fun out of the canvass. Their 
rollicking spirit is evidenced by the humor- 
ous flings at the opposition found in the 
Fremont songsters. Buchanan was ridiculed 
on account of his age, his long party service 
and his servility to his party leaders. Be- 
cause of the last mentioned weakness he was 
called the dough-faced candidate and his 
supporters dough-faces. Here is a ‘‘ Dough- 
lorous Ditty :”’ 


The dough ! the dough ! the facial dough ! 
The nose that yields when you tweak it so— 
It sighs for the spoils—it sells its soul 


For a spoonful of ‘*‘ pap” from the Treasury bowl. 


Here is a song hinting that Buchanan had 
been feeding long enough at the government 
crib: 


His legs are long when he trots after votes, 
But he has no eyes for to see— 

And his teeth are worn out eating public oats 
So he’ll have to let the public oats be. 


But the most amusing song of this cam- 
paign was one in which Buchanan figures as 
an old gray horse and Fremont as a lusty 
mustang colt. I give the first verse com- 
plete with refrain and chorus, which remain 
the same for the other verses : 


There's an old gray horse whose name is Buck, 
Du da, du da! 

His dam was Folly and his sire Bad Luck 
Du da, du da day ! 
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Chorus.—We're bound to work all night, 
We're bound to work all day, 
I'll bet my money on the mustang colt, 
Will anybody bet on the gray ? 


The mustang colt is strong and young, 
His wind is sound and his knees not sprung. 


The old gray horse is a well-known hack, 
He’s long been fed at the public rack. 


The mustang is a full-blood colt 
He cannot shy, he will not bo!t. 


The old gray horse when he tries to trot, 
Goes round and round in the same old spot. 


The mustang goes at a killing pace, 
He’s bound to win the four mile race. 


Then do your best with the old gray hac 
The*mustang colt will clear the track ! 


Another humorous Republican campaign 
song is one which guys the outgoing Presi- 
dent, Franklin Pierce, on a weakness too 
pointedly mentioned in the following verse 
to call for further elucidation : 

Upon his horse he turned, and gazed with eyeballs 
dim 

On the White House which our foolish faith en- 
trusted once to him ! 

Another scene arose, our welcome loud and glad— 

He took a pull at his brandy flask for he felt ‘* un- 
common bad.” 


A curious episode of this campaign was 
the temporary revival of the old Know-noth- 
ing or Native American Party by the South- 
ern Whigs whose slavery proclivities pre- 
vented their joining the Republicans. The 
candidates of this ‘‘ side show,’’ as such a 
movement would be called now a days, by 
those whose party it threatened to draw the 
most votes, were Fillmore and Donelson. 
The Republicans openly charged them with 
willingness to sell out to the highest bidder : 


Our candidate’s for auction, 

We'll sell him rarely low— 

He’s just come back from the Holy See 

To be made a *‘ holy show.” 

So now's the time to buy us, 

Let each his offer cali— 

We'll sell him cheap as we're short of cash,— 
** Dark-lantern,” grip” and all. 


That the Know-nothings did not, how- 
ever, hold themselves so cheaply, is shown 
in the subjoined specimen from their cam- 
paign songster : 
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When freemen rule their native land, 
And sons of the soil defend her, 

No foeman can her power withstand, 
No cloud can dim her splendor ; 

But when in native ranks displayed, 
With a pontiff or prince behind them, 

We see our foreign foes arrayed, 
We'll mark them where we find them. 


Enthusiasm and derision are equally prom- 
inent in the campaign songs of the Lincoln 
canvass. Among Lincoln’s most active sup- 
porters were the clubs of Republicans called 
Wide Awakes. There were a number of 
Wide Awake songsters published, one of 
them having the sub-title of the ‘‘ Rail Split- 
ter’s Song Book.’’ Lincoln's early struggle, 
especially his rail-splitting in the western 
wilderness, were made themes of eulogy in 
many of the poems sung by his supporters, 
a good example of which is found in these 
verses : 

Far echoing in the dim old woods, 
Over the prairie lands and floods, 

I hear reverberating strokes, 
That rive in rails the prostrate oaks. 


Fence out the tyrant and his sway ; 
Fence in the hero of the day ; 

Fence out oppression, vice and crime ; 
Fence in the truth from heaven sublime. 

A song with a good deal of vim to it, and 
remarkable as being unconsciously prophetic 
of the strife which followed Lincoln’s elec- 
tion, shows the spirit of enthusiasm in which 
his followers worked : 

We are coming, we are coming. 

What a mighty host—ha-ha ! 

Laughing, shouting, singing. drumming, 

We are coming to the war ; 

Here are old men, here are young men, 

Even women, by the score, 

All are coming, all are coming 

To bliss Presidential war ! 
In the light of subsequent events, there is 
deep pathos in the spectacle of that ‘‘ laugh- 
ing, shouting, singing, drumming” host 
which was so soon to march to the drum-beat 
of the nation to areal war. 

A number of members of Tammany Hall 
formed a large Democratic club, which was 
prominent in Democratic processions and 
once invaded even Connecticut. Its watch- 
word was ‘‘ Forward the Ninth !’’ It appears 
to have afforded intense amusement to the 
Connecticut Wide Awakes, if we can judge 
correctly from one of the Wide Awake 
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songs, which parodies ‘‘ Excelsior.’’ Here 
are two of the verses : 


The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through the Nutmeg State there passed, 
A warrior with a banner nice, 
On which was seen this strange device : 
‘* Forward the Ninth !” 


‘* Stop honey,” Bridget said, ‘‘ and rest 
Your weary head agin my breast !” 
A tear stood in his rum-shot eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh : 
‘* Forward the Ninth !” 


They also aimed this little piece of pleas- 
antry at Stephen A. Douglas, the most for- 
midable of Lincoln’s three opponents : 


Sing a song of Charleston 
Bottle-full of Rye ! 

All the Douglas delegates 
Knocked into a pi— 

For when the vote was opened, 
The South began to sing, 

** You little Squatter Sovereign 

Shan’t be our King !” 

Douglas, however, holds his own very well 
in the campaign songsters. Indeed, what is 
perhaps the most amusing of the songs of 
this canvass, ridiculing an opposition candi- 
date, is found in one of the Douglas songsters. 
It refers to Lincoln’s ungainly looks, but 
while ‘‘ personal,’’ it probably caused even 
the ‘‘ great rail-splitter of the West’’ tosmile, 
if he ever read or heard it. The last line is 
certainly sprung very ingeniously on the 
reader. But let it speak for itself : 


Tell us he’s a second Webster, 
Or, if better, Henry Clay ; 
That he’s full of gentle humor, 
Placid as a summer’s day. 


Tell again about the cord-wood ; 
Seven cords or more per day ; 

How each night he seeks his closet, 
There alone to kneel and pray. 


Any lie you tell we'll swallow— 
Swallow any kind of mixture ; 

But oh! don’t we beg and pray you— 
Don’t, for God’s sake show his picture ! 


The Bell and the Breckenridge songs are 
ordinary and not worth reproducing. 

With thecampaign of 1864, an entire change 
came over the spirit of campaign songs. 
They were no longer political. They were 
the war-songs which have become so famous 
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that there is no need to quote them here. 
Indeed it can be said that the series of polit- 
ical campaign songs proper ends with the 
campaign of 1860; for they have played so 
insignificant a part in political campaigns 
since then, that they are hardly worth refer- 
ring toas a factor. From the time it became 
possible through increased facilities of trans- 
portation to get up procession after proces- 
sion during a canvass, people ceased to pre- 
pare themselves so thoroughly for the occa- 
sion as they did when political gatherings 
were rarer and hence more important events. 
Now ‘‘campaign cries’’ or short ‘‘ couplets ”’ 
which can be shouted to the cadence of the 
step, have taken the place of the old style of 
campaign song, and while little pamphlets of 
political poems and melodies are still issued 
during every campaign, they do not make 
the sparks fly as they did in the days of the 
log-cabin, the coon, the mustang colt, and 
the great rail-splitter of the West. 

In the present campaign—although it is 
‘* intellectual '’—song has once more played 
a prominent part, perhaps as an offset to the 
dullness of the tariffdiscussion. The Demo 
crats have a humorous ditty ridiculing Har- 
rison’s ancestral pretensions. It is entitled 
‘* Grandfather’s Hat.’’ 


His grandfather’s hat was too large for his head, 
But Ben tries it on, just the same ; 

It fits him too much, as has sometimes been said 
With regard to his grandfather’s fame. 

It was bought long ago, and it made a fine show 
In the jolly hard cider campaign ; 

But it won’t fit, not a little bit, 
Our young Ben’s brain. 


The Republicans are endeavoring to make 
capital by waving the stars and stripes in’ 
opposition to the Old Roman’s red ban- 
danna. They sing: 


Fold up the starry banner 
No longer let it wave 
O’er Cleveland and the Mugwumps, 
Who our country would enslave. 
The English red bandanna 
Their party flag must be, 
While passing English measures 
To make English products free. 


Yet there is little doubt but that, no matter 
which side wins, the star spangled banner 
will continue to wave ‘‘o’er the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.’’ 


- 
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HOW SHALL WE VOTE? 


I. THE DEMOCRATIC ANSWER. 
State or New York, 
Executive CHAMBER, ALBANY. 
Editor ‘‘ THE CosMOPOLITAN.” 

The Democratic party isthe party of true citizen- 
ship. It has been the friend of the oppressed of 
every clime. It was the first to grant liberal laws 
for the naturalization of foreign-born citizens, and it 
has ever since protected their rights. 

The Democratic party has ever been the practical 
friend of labor, and its representatives in Congress 
and in State Legislatures have been foremost in the 
advocacy of measures distinctively in the interest of 
labor. An enlightened self-interest has dictated this 
course, even if nothing else, because the Democratic 
party is mainly composed of workingmen. It has 
never opposed a single measure honestly designed 
to advance the prosperity of the working classes. 

There would be no restriction upon Chinese emi- 
gration to-day except for the persistent and earnest 
advocacy of it upon the part of Democratic repre- 
sentatives in Congress and the Democratic press. 

The Democratic party favors the interests of the 
whole people and advocates measures designed to 
benefit the whole country. It recognizes the pro- 
priety of a reasonable tariff, but is opposed to an 


exorbitant one. It insists that a high tariff of itself 


does not necessarily ‘‘ protect ” a single working- 
man anywhere, but imposes an unnecessary burden 
upon all. It advocates the desirability of placing a 
tariff upon imported manufactured articles equal to 
the difference between the cost of labor involved in 
their production in this country and the cost in for- 
eign countries, It thoroughly believes in the proper 
protection of labor. 

The Mills bill was framed 


this sentiment, and I assert that wherever there 


in accordance with 
is any reduction made in that bill in the duty 
upon any manufactured article there is still left a 
sufficient tariff to equal the difference between the 
cost of the labor involved in its production in this 
country and its cost in foreign countries. 

The Democracy believe that all the principal 
necessaries of life, whether produced at home or 
abroad, should be substantially free. In that re- 
spect everybody is or ought to be a free trader, be- 
cause it is for the benefit of the masses. 

Our party will triumph in this election, because 
our principles are honest, and we seek the greatest 
* Under this department Tue Cosmopo.iTan proposes to 
throw open to public discussion topics of vital interest, al- 
ways avoiding dullness. Next month the query will be, 
“Is Marriage a Failure?’’ Those who wish to participate 


good for the greatest number of people. Arrayed 
against us is the entire selfishness of the country— 
every greedy interest that seeks its own aggrandize- 
ment at the public expense—every monopoly that 
wants to be ‘* protected” in maintaining its exor- 
bitant prices—every ‘‘ trust’ combination that ex- 
torts tribute from a long-suffering people. They 
appeal to the ignorance, the prejudices and the 
cupidity of portions of the people. They favor the 
classes as against the masses. 

If for no other reason the Democratic party 
deserves to be retained in power because of the 
record which it has made in reclaiming our public 
During the twenty-four years of Republican 
supremacy, there were granted to railroad corpora- 


lands. 


tions immense portions of our public domain, some 
of which was properly devoted, but the greater part 
of which was improvidently given away. ‘The re- 
cipients of these grants failed to comply with the 
conditions imposed, and the grants were thereby 
forfeited. 
these forfeitures until the advent of a Democratic 


Little was ever done toward enforcing 
administration. Then with activity and vigor these 
lands were sought to be reclaimed, with the result 
that nearly one hundred millions of acres have 
The 


Republicans had the same opportunity, but the fact 


actually been restored to the government. 


remains that they did not embrace it. 

Of this record we are justly proud, and this one 
argument alone ertitles the Democratic party to the 
confidence of the people. 

The swept 
from the high seas, and ruined completely our ship- 


Republican policy our commerce 


building industry. It was because of that fact that 
Mr. Blaine was compelled the other day to sail to 
this country in a British ship over which floated the 
British flag. It gives me pleasure to say what is a 
generally conceded fact, that we never have had a 
better administration of naval affairs than the coun- 
try is enjoying to-day. 

Our national treasury is being admirably managed 
and our national finances are in a healthy condition. 
The improved efficiency of the post-office depart- 
There have been no scan- 
dals in any department of the Government. Busi- 
honesty and 


ment speaks for itself. 


ness methods have prevailed, and 
efficiency have been the standards required and en- 
forced. 

I firmly believe that the people are reasonably 
will please forward their communications to the editor, but 


he can not promise to publish all. Pithy and piquant letters 
are most desired. 
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satisfied with Democratic rule, and do not desire a 
change. The country is fairly prosperous; our 
workingmen are well employed ; our merchants are 
making living profits ; and the hard times are slowly 
but surely passing away, and all that we now require 
to insure permanent prosperity is relief from unnec- 
essary and burdensome taxation. 

Yours truly, Davip B. HILL, 


Il. THE REPUBLICAN ANSWER. 
Since the organization of parties under our 
Government there have been two great and antago- 
nistic principles which have been warring for su- 
They are the principles of State sover- 
From the very 


premacy. 
eignty and national sovereignty. 
organization of parties in this country those two 
ideas have underlaid every important question that 
has come before the American people, and _ to-day 
they bring forward the great tariff discussion. 

The present discussion of the tariff question, «s 
it is carried on by the Southern members of the 
Democratic party, is simply a revival of their old 
They 


hold, that under the Constitution as we now have 


ante-bellum doctrine of State sovereignty. 


it, there is no power or authority for levying a tax 
for the purposes of protection or encouragement 
of our manufacturing industries. The Democratic 
party as organized to-day and, in fact, ever since 
the days of Jackson and.Van Buren, has been a 
When the 
came into power in 1861 it restored to our statute 
tariff laws which previous 
Democratic Congresses had repealed or altered. 


free-trade party. Republican party 


books the protective 


Every attack that has come upon our protective 
tariff system has come from the Democratic party 
through its Southern wing. 

The Mills bill is a Southern production pure and 
simple. In nearly every case where it strikes at an 
industry, it strikes at an industry peculiar to the 
Northern people ; wherever it leaves a high protect- 
ive tariff upon any industry it is almost sure to be 
a Southern industry. It gives us free trade upon 
wool and lumber and salt and nearly a hundred 
other articles, but it retains a duty of nearly sixty- 
eight per cent. upon sugar produced in Louisiana. 
It gives us free trade in all vegetables produced by 
It preserves a duty of nearly 100 
And still they say that they pro- 
pose to remove the duties from all the necessaries 
of life. 
ging and cotton ties, all made in Northern States. 
More than three-fourths of all the votes given for 
the Mills bill came from representatives south of 


Northern farms. 


per cent. on rice. 


They give us free trade on cotton bag- 


the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 

Is it wise for a great commercial and industrial 
people like the millions who live north of these two 
rivers to leave the control of all their great interests 
in the hands of a party, a majority of which lives in 
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States which have not availed themselves of our pro- 
tective tariff system; which have confined them- 
selves largely to the production of cotton, tobacco, 
sugar and rice ; who have no interest in any of those 
industries that make the North great, who do not 
believe in protecting them, but believe in free trade ? 
But is not this a case of majorities, some one 
says? I answer in the affirmative, but it is not to- 
day a Government of majorities ; it is a Govern- 
ment ruled by the minority of the South ; ruled by 
men who have obtained their places by the suppres- 
sion of votes in that section. 
The 
question is whether the people of the North, as rep- 
resenting the majority, shall still further continue 
to grow and prosper as no people have ever done 


There is more than protection in this issue. 


heretofore, or whether we shall leave this Govern- 
ment in the hands of the people of the South. 

Everywhere we hear it said, and we see it in the 
Democratic papers, and hear it upon the streets, 
and in the hotel corridors, that the Democratic party 
intends to win this fall on the liquor question, be- 
cause it holds that the entire foreign vote of this 
country will be against high license, and therefore 
I hold that to bea 
slander against the entire foreign populace. 


against the Republican party. 


There has been a revival in the cause of temper- 
ance in the last few years, and it seems to have been 
The States of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania have adopted it, and 


all in the direction of high license. 


nearly all the Western States have adopted the sys- 
tem. They have found it to work well. 

The high license system passed by the Republican 
party in 1866, which was in force for nearly four 
years, producing a great revenue for New York city, 
reducing crime and pauperism, was repealed by the 
command of William M. Tweed, in order to attach 
the liquor dealers to him and gain their support. 

When the people saw the fearful havoc which the 
saloon was working, the Republican party two years 
ago substantially re-enacted this law for New York 
and Brooklyn. 
Democratic Governor was found to veto it upon the 
ground that it was sectional, and not for the whole 
State. The Republicans then passed a law for the 
whole State, but the same Governor found reasons 
for vetoing that bill. 
one great State in the Union where this great reform 


Tweed was not in power, but a 


So here we are to-day the 


can not be put in operation because the Democratic 
party is opposed to it. 

For whom do the liquor dealers raise large sums 
of money every day? For the Democratic party, 
and they do not hesitate to confess it. 

My answer to the question is, Vote for the party 
of human freedom; for the party which enfran- 
chised slaves, and thereby elevated labor ; for the 
party which saved the Union ; for the party which 
for twenty-five years managed the affairs of this 
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Government with consummate wisdom; for the 
party which has done more for human liberty, and 
progress, and education, than any other party in the 
history of the world ; for that party which is com- 
mitted, not only here in New York, but all over the 
country, to reform in temperance and in elections. 
Yours truly, 
WARNER MILLER, 


Hl. THE PROHIBITION ANSWER. 


It was with great reluctance that I came to ad- 
mit the imperative need of a new party, while yet 
the party of my old choice, the National Republican 
party, maintained its organization. I had followed 
with pride and patriotic love that party’s flag. I 
had seen that party establish as a fact in govern- 
ment one political reform dear tome from boyhood, 
a boon to millions in bondage and a glory to us all. 
A long, long time I waited, against conviction and 
the logic of political events, hoping that my old party 
would take up the temperance reform and make it 
also the fact so many millions craved and for which 
they pleaded before men and God. It cost me sac- 
rifice of cherished associations when four years ago 
I enrolled myself in the ranks of party Prohibition- 
ists, under the flag of Prohibition, bleached snowy 
white by the tears of smitten women and children 
through generations of sorrow and want. 

The National Democratic party utters no word in 
condemnation of the greatest foe of the Republic, 
the liquor traffic. That party, having steadfastly, 
in its utterances at national conventions, main- 
tained its allegiance to the American saloon, it was 
no disappointment to any one that at St. Louis in 
1888 it reaffirmed its old position on this the greatest 
question now being debated among men. 

Within a few years the temperance reform has 
altogether changed front. In the great conflict 
which is waging, temperance no longer faces human 
appetite and habit alone; it opposes legislation, 
law, the purpose of political parties, the policy of 
State and nation. What law creates, law alone can 
kill. 


traffic, can die only at law’s hand, or the hand of 


The creature of law, the saloon, the liquor 


law's executor. 

It is not enough that we reform the individual ; 
we must reform the State. The policy of great 
commonwealths, of a whole people, must be re- 
made, and put in harmony with sound economic 


principles, the true co-operation of industrial effort, 


the essential conditions of national prosperity, and 
the genuine brotherhood of man. 

The entire trend of things these last four years 
has proven hopeless the broader range of Prohibi- 
tion effort through non-partisan means, and equally 
futile, as a final the narrower 
methods of Local Option and High License ; while 


consummation, 
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from the Supreme Court itself has come, with start- 
ling emphasis, a declaration so nationalizing this 
reform that it can never be made of local or State 
limitation again. 

‘* The first concern of good government,” said 
the recent National Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago, ‘‘ is the virtue and sobriety of the people, and 
the purity of the home.” 

Revenue, then, is not government’s chief concern, 
whether coming from internal taxation or from a 
tariff on importations ; and any source of revenue 
which discounts ‘‘the virtue and sobriety of the 
people ” and begets impurity in the home should be 
the first object assailed by every party professing to 
seek good government, while the revenue derived 
from such a source should be the first to be for- 
sworn—not alternatively, for the sake of a pro- 
tective tariff, but positively, for sake of protection 
dearer and more vital than the tariff can ever yield 
Had I not left the Republican party four years ago 
I should be compelled to leave it now, when, after 
reading the words I have quoted, from a resolution 
supplemental to its platform, and finding in these 
words my own idea of government’s ‘‘ chief con- 
cern ” set forth, I search the long platform through 
in vain to find condemnation of the saloon, or hint 
of purpose to assail it. 

The Republican party knows that the public sur- 
plus it has declared dangerous, and proposes to re- 
duce, comes, about go per cent. of it, from a source 
more dangerous than the surplus—the liquor traffic. 

When the greatest Republican statesman declared 
that ‘* it is better to tax whisky than farms and 
that to tax 
whisky is to tax farms and homesteads and shops 


homesteads and shops” he knew, 
—-since it is always these which pay the tax. 


The Prohibition party’s 


chief concern” is for 
the purity of the home and the virtue and sobriety of 
the people. It further says that ‘‘ the burdens of taxa- 
tion should be removed from food, clothing, and othe: 
necessaries of life.”’ It is to-day the only avowed 
and consistent party ally which the home and labor 
have, for it would make the blessings of home cheap, 
and remove altogether its curses; it would bring 
labor to sobriety, and insure employment ; it would 
keep the factories busy to clothe labor, the farms 
active to feed it, and would give to our whole in- 
dustrial system the impetus of a prosperity never yet 
known, and never possible till the saloons are put 
away. 

‘* For God, and Home, and Native Land” is the 
standard of the only party which recognizes God as 
the source of government, and would defend His 
holy day from desecration ; which is the guardian 
of home’s best interests and the defender of the 
nation through these. 

Yours faithfully, 
CLINTON B_ Fisk. 
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(Jn this department THE COSMOPOLITAN will give careful and concise attention to new publications 
received.) 


THE Capitals of Spanish America * is a much more 
comprehensive work than its title suggests. In 
every country south of us, Mr. Curtis makes its cap- 
ital the text of an entertaining and often astonish- 
ing description of all that an acute observer and 
a practiced correspondent has gathered. This ré- 
sumé of his journeys through Central and South 
America is a rich and uncommon feast, not only 
because of the general air of luxuriant romance, of 
volcanic uncertainty, of latent treasure, pervading 
the E] Dorado climes, but because North America 
knows less of her companion continent than of 
Mr. 


as racy and bold as one could wish, never lagging 


the other hemisphere. Curtis’s narrative is 
fora moment, having a journalistic directness of 
It is 
a wealth of practical and stirring information, con- 


style and a tropical abundance of engravings. 


cerning our semi-barbaric sister republics, where the 
ends of the earth meet in hot haste for instantane- 
ous fortunes. The Spanish States present a curious 
conglomeration of contrasts strongly flavored with 
an earthquake atmosphere which disturbs mount- 
ains and manners and governments with equal 
frequency. There Henry Meigs is a typical charac- 
ter in his marvelous career as a fugitive forger 
whose multiplied millions built the astounding rail- 
ways of Peru, and there are royal families of the 
ancient gorgeous civilization descended to ignorant 
slaves for their oppressors. There are the daring 
‘the Yankees of South 


America,” seizing everything, and the mild, refined 


blood-thirsty Chilians, 
Peruvians yielding all. There are the most beauti- 
ful women of the world in Lima, and the most hid- 
eous cannibals in Patagonia. There are savages 
clad in rarest ostrich robes, cattle-drivers carrying a 
mint of silver on their harness, and nobles starving 
In Ecuador bread rolls are the 
only small change; in Brazil the twentieth of a 


on pawned palaces. 
penny is coined. It is a continent of paradoxes, 
Most important of all in Mr. Curtis’s valuable book 
are his suggestions concerning the undeveloped 
resources of different countries and the vast busi- 
ness interests, particularly in Argentine and Chili, 
that await American enterprise. There is food for 
the commercial spirit of the United States in the 


* The Capitals of Spanish America. By William Eleroy 
Curtis, late Commissioner from the United States to the 
Governments of Central and South America. 8vo, profusely 
illustrated. 715 pp. $3.50. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

t Twenty-eight Years in Wall Street. By Henry Clews. 
8vo, 685 pp. Illustrated with many portraits. Irving Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 


fact that ‘‘ Twenty-three lines of steamships con- 
nect the Argentine Republic with the markets of 
Europe, and from forty to sixty vessels are sailing 
back and forth each month. In the harbor of 
Buenos Ayres are dozens of steamships and scores 
of sailing vessels showing every flag but that of the 
United States; for an American steamer never 
The El Dorado of commerce is idly 
neglected by us. The fertile pampas and highlands, 


foes there.” 


the rich mines of gold and silver, the ungathered 
natural products which cry aloud for our energies, 
are left for England, France, and Germany. Be- 
sides contributing generously to the enlightenment 
of American commercial blindness, the book is an 
excellent guide to the Southern continent. 

If money is the sinews of war, it is the bone and 
muscle of peace, and so thorough a revelation of its 
vast movements as that of Henry Clewst is certain 
to be broadly welcomed. His experience covers the 
eventful period since the panic of 1857, in which 
he has built two fortunes upon a royally upright 
basis. His own part in the great transactions of 
Wall Street, which have shaped the financial history 
of the country, has been a brave and prominent one 
He speaks as an actor who has played great rdles 
modestly, and his story of the true inwardness of the 
money market, of panics, of fortunes lost and won, 
carries a weight of authority. Some of his records 
throw important light upon shady crises, as Black 
Friday, the intrigues of Tweed and Ward, and the 
relation of Wall Street to the Government during 
the war. Specially interesting are his sketches of 
the careers of his millionaire associates, Daniel 
Drew, the Vanderbilts, Jay Gould, and others, filling 
the sixty chapters with romances more sensational 
than fiction. His open counsel upon money mat- 
ters showing the snares and the safe roads in Wall 
Street give no little value to the book. 

The revival of worthies which is progressing 
through the Goop Company f seriesis a very attract- 
iveand yet very cheap cluster of standard hooks 
which every household should possess. 
indeed happy companions, and will prove their 


They are 


helpful fellowship for many generations, as they _ 
have already for one or more. Leigh Hunt's de- 

t The Wishing Cap Papers, by Leigh Hunt, now just 
collected ; Fireside Saints, Mrs. Caudle’s Breakfast Talk, 
and other papers, Douglas Jerrold, now first collected ; 
Religious Duty, by Frances Power Cobbe ; Broken Lights, 
by Frances Power Cobbe; 16mo, cloth. 50 cents each. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston ; C. T. Dillingham, New York. 
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lightful essays will never cease to refresh the reader 
with their dainty flavors, their humane comments, 
and their pure studies. Douglas Jerrold’s peculiar 
combination of caustic wit and sweet good nature 


is richly represented in this collection of his stories, - 


satirical and smiling, full of keen philosophy. The 
two religious works of Cobbe have already wrought 
a high service in the strengthening of moral fiber 
upon a theistic basis, and must continue to do the 
same. A number of other works equally staple are 
included in this popular edition. 

The quaint and secluded people of Transylvania 
have long been waiting for a proper introduction to 
the outer world, and now they are presented in 
handsome form by the wife of an Austrian cavalry 
commander.* In this hidden heart of Europe the 
Saxons, Roumanians, Hungarians and Tziganes 
(gypsies) have clung together, through the course 
of disasters that led to their absorption in Austria. 
There is no love lost between them, but they form a 
picturesque group: the slow, degenerated Saxon 
peasants who once raised kings, the servile atrocious 
Roumanians, the soldierly Hungarians, and the in- 
dolent semi-savage gypsies. Their customs, their 
folk-lore, poetry and superstitions are interestingly 
unfolded, and the whole is excellently illustrated. 

Apropos of the Ohio Centennial, Mr. Black’s en- 
tertaining summary of the development of that 
State} will be widely read by natives and admirers of 
the New England of the West. Mr. Black has the 
happy faculty of putting history in an attractive form 
without impairing its accuracy, and the handsome 
style of the book, with its many illustrations, renders 
it a bright chapter in THE STORY OF THE STATEs. 

Lovers of lineage will find deep interest in the 
It is 
substantially a history of civilization, tracing the 


book just published upon the Aryan race. 


*The Land Beyond the Forest. Facts, Figures and 
Fancies from Transylvania. By E. Girard. 12mo. Illus 
trated. 403pp. $1.50. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

t The Story of Ohio. By Alexander Black. In the Series 
of The Story of the States. 12mo. Illustrated. 326 pp- 
$r.50. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

tThe Aryan Race. Its Origin, Acts, Achievements. By 
Charles Morris. 12mo. $1.50. S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago 

§ Fifty Years Ago. By Walter Besant. 8vo. Profusely 
illustrated. 268 pp. $2.00. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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descent of the ruling branch of mankind from its 
Oriental cradle through the West. For students of 
ethnology it is a capital summary, and for the gen- 
eral reader it masses a fund of scholarly research in 
entertaining form. 

One of the happy outcomes of the Queen’s Jubilee 
is Walter Besant’s reminiscences of England a half 
a century ago.§ The author’s name is sufficient to 
insure a clever and lively work. Avoiding the dull 
statistical method, he gives a more accurate record 
than any of the ordinary historians present of 
the time of Victoria’s accession, bya faithful pict- 
ure of the people through all classes, contrasting 
their characteristics with the present day His pen 
pictures of leading persons, authors, statesmen and 


society beauties are specially graphic, and being ac- 
companied with a rich seriesof plate pictures, and a 
profusion of other cuts, the history exceeds any of 


his novels in readableness. 

Among the brightest of recent works of fiction 
are Stockton’s new volume of short stories, spark- 
ling with the charm which renders all his work a 
delicious treat, and Captain King’s brilliant military 
story, A War-Time Wooing.*{ The initial story 
of Mr. Stockton’s book is a delightfully bizarre and 
adroit picture of the consequences arising from a 
materialized spirit escaping in the flesh from the 
séance which was unable to dematerialize him, and 
insisting upon living out the period of his life that 
was cut short more than a century ago. 

Politicians, debaters and citizens will find no 
better handbook for parliamentary use than the 
compact and terse little handbook prepared by 
Lieutenant Robert.** Its general acceptance by 
Congressmen and other debaters, and its circula- 
tion of ninety thousand copies, speak eloquently 
for it. 

| Amos Kilbright : 
other stories. 16mo, 
paper series. 50 cents. 
York. 

9A War-Time Wooing. 


His Adscititious Experiences, and 
cloth. 146 pp. $1.25. Yellow 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New 


By Captain Charles King, 
United States Army. 16mo. [Illustrated by Zogbaum. 
195 pp. $1.25. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

** Pocket Manual of Rules of Order for Deliberative As- 
semblies. By Lieutenant-Colonel Henry M. Robert. 32mo. 
192 pp. 75cents. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
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SPEED CONTESTS. 
Cinemwatt, July 25, °88. Highest speed on legal work. 
New York, Aug. 2,88. Highest speed on correspondence. 
Toronto, Aug. 15, "88. (International ‘Iournament for World's 
Championship.) rst and ad Prizes,’ business correspond- 
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The SNOWBLACK are the best ACK are the best black Halftoss tn 
the market. They are of a fast and unfading calor, soft 
and glossy, and so dyed as not to be tender. 

The SNOWBLACK are SHAWKNIT, which are the 
best-fitting and most comfortable of Half-Hose. 


For sale by the trade generally, and to be had 
direct from the manufacturers, who will send descrip- 
tive. post-paid parcel price list of all their great variety 
of styles on application, 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 
LOWELL, MASS, 





Price, including one extvs type wheel, $100. 


The Hammond Type Writer G0, 


77 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


300 Washington Street, Boston. 
11g South 4th St., Philadelphia, 
‘906 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
215 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 
128 Walnut St., Cincinnati 
617 Seventh St., N. W., Wash 
15 North Charles Street, Baltinfore. 
443 Wood Street, Pittsburgh. 
158 Public Square, Cleveland, O. 
. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
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A WESTERN BEAUTY 


Days Serene 


Original illustrations by Marcaret MacDona.p PuL- 
MAN. Engraved on wood by GeorGce T, ANDREW, and 
“ee under his direction, Royal — uarto. Em- 

lematic cover designs in colors, Thirty full-page, origi- 
nal illustrations, Full gilt. Size, 10%x14%. Cloth, $5; 
Turkey morocco, $12.50; tree calf, $12.50; English seal 
style, $9. 

** Out of the West” comes a new aspirant for artistic honors, 

Down by the sounding sea, on the side of the mountain, in the 

depths of the forest, and in the fragrant meadow, she has 

wandered gathering in the beauties of nature. The subject 


of these pictures appeals to the heart from their association | 


with the familiar lines of many of our favorite poets, The 


magnificent proportions of this artistic volume, with the rich | 


binding, creamy paper, and beautiful printing make it a leader 
among books, 


SEPIATINT NOVELTIES 
Introduced this season ; something new, attractive, and 
decidedly original. Our issues in this, our own invention, 
comprise 


A Christmas Carol 


By Dinan Marta Mutock, author of ‘John Halifax.” Il- 
lustrated by J. Paving SuNTER. Printed on heavy 
board, in sepiatint and gold, gilt edges, ribboned and 
boxed. Price, $1.00, 

From the quaint figure with its youthful face ad winter 
costume of the olden time who stands at the opening of the 
poem with his salutation ‘‘God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen ” 
through the beautifully decorated pages with the celestial 
winged cherubs,g pastoral scenes, bits of sea-beach and tide, 
ocean views and floral designs, to the benediction, “ Peace be 
with You,” exquisite taste and poetic genius have wrought 
hand in hand to produce a marvel of grace and beauty. 


“A Friend Stands at the Door” 


By Dinan Maria Mouvock, author of ‘‘ John Halifax.” 
Illustrated by J. Pauzine Sunrex, Printed on heavy 
board, in sepiatint and gold, gilt edges, ribboned and 
boxed. Price, $1.00. 

From the opening line “ A Friend Stands at the Door,” to 
the benediction, there flows a constant stream of graceful and 
appropriate decoration of the timely verses of the gifted 
author, in life-like flowers, in joy bells ringing ‘‘ the old year 
out and the new year in” in sprays of foliage and the spray of 
wave-dashed shore, in many a quaint and curious turn of the 
artist’s pencil. 


All Around the Year 


A charmingly illustrated calendar for 1889. By J. PAULINE 
Suntrer. Consists of beautiful original designs, on heav 
board, in a and gold, gilt edges, ornamented wih 
rings and chains in silver, with silk tassel, and boxed. 
Price, 50 cents. 

In the artistic grouping of a year’s progress as presented 
in Mrs. Sunter’s Sepiatint Calendar, a series of illustrations of 
the flight of time form the prominent attractive features of this 
exquisite boudoir almanac in which the succegsive dates of 
the months appear in plain figures or tablets twelve in num- 
ber, and with other illustrations form a beautiful souvenir. 
The entrance to “ all around the year” introduces two rustic 
“‘tots” by the wayside looking out with curious eyes. Open- 
ing the cover, we find the winged ringers of ‘‘the New Year’s 
bells... Then come the emblematic figures of the months. 
The shivering little figure of January bending over the fire 
has a smiling *‘ Happy New Year” for the visitor. The ex- 
tremely youthful lovers of February will provoke a smile. 
Little Miss March looks as though she might blow away and 
enjoyit. The drenched figure of April frolics in tiny showers. 
The herald of spring is enjoying a Maying. The rustic maid 
ofJune is ‘‘like roses sweet and fair.” The youthful rogue 
July chases the butterfly. The heated little maid of August 
is charming. The disconsolate little figure of September 
pauses to regret that her last vacation is over. Miss October 
frolics under the Harvest Moon. Miss November ushers in 
Thanksgiving Day, and December comes with its ‘* Merry 
Christmas.” Each is a touch of genius in the originality of 
its conception and in its application to the month it represents. 


” 


As might be expected, the ‘“‘tots” at the end ofthe year are | 


snugly tucked away in a hammock for rest. 


AND SHEPARD'S FINE ART PUBLICATIONS 


The ‘ Peerless-Jerome” Art-Books 


NEW EDITIONS 


The most notable series of illustrated works published in 
this country, Miss Jerome will publish no new book this 
season, she being entirely occupied in the preparation of a 
work for next year which is confidently expected will surpass 
all her former works. 


THE BOSTON BEAUTIES 


A Bunch of Violets 





Gathered by Irene E. Jerome. Original illustrations, en- 
graved on wood and printed under the direction of An- 
DREW. 4to, cloth, $3.75; Turkey morocco, $9.00; tree 
calf, $9.00 ; English seal style, $7.00. 


One Year's Sketch Book 


By Irene E. Jerome, containing 46 original full-page illus- 
trations, engraved on wood by ANDREW, In same bind- 
ings and at same price as ‘‘ Nature’s Hallelujah.” 


Nature's Hallelujah 


By Irene E. Jerome. Elegantly bound in gold cloth, full 
gilt, gilt edges, $6.00; Turkey morocco, $15.00 ; tree calf, 
$15.00; English seal style, $10.00, 


The Message of the Bluebird 


‘old to Me to Tell to Others. By Irene E, Jerome, en- 
graved on wood by Anprew. Cloth and gold, $2.00; 


Palatine boards, ribbon ornaments, $1.00, 


Favorite Hymns, Songs, and Poems 


NEW STYLE 
THE REGAL BEAUTIES 


Printed on extra super-calendered paper at the University 
Press, Gilt edges. Price, 50 cents each. 

A title justly designating one of the most original and beau- 
tiful fancies for decorative covers of the household favorites 

et offered to the public. The size is large 4to, 84x14 inches. 
The covers are the best quality of heavy Bristol board with 
pebbled surface, ragged edges, and original water-color de- 
signs by American artists, each cover containing two beautiful 
pictures. The following eight favorites have been selected 
for this unique style : 


Nearer My God to Thee. Home, Sweet Home. 

ennyson. 

Rock of Ages. Abide with Me. 

Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night. 

O Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ? 

My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 

The artistic ability displayed in the original illustrations by 
talented American artists, inside and out, makes these Chris- 
tian and Household classics in this new style still more charm- 
ing. Price, enveloped and gilt edges, 50 cents each, 


THE DAINTY MINIATURES 


Include twelve of Lez anp SHEPARD’s favorites in particu- 
larly attractive dress. Covers of heavy Bristol board with 
pebbled surface, ragged edges, and decorative illustrations in 
manifold water colors and gold, These little volumes are *‘as 
dainty as the leaf of a lily,” of exquisite design, each cover 
displaying a work of art. The favorites selected for this 
style are: 


Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night. 

Rock of Ages. ; ray’s Elegy. 

O Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ? 

Home, Sweet Home. Nearer, My God, to Thee 

My Faith Looks up to Thee. 

That Glorious Song of Old. 

It was the Calm and Silent Night. 

The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 

Ring Out, Wild Bells. Abide with Me. 

Allare poetic gems, full of religious faith, loving sentiment, 
enobling, inspiring, and well chosen, Price, enveloped, gilt 
Illustrated on every page. 





| edges, 25 cents each. 


Full catalogue of our fine list of New Books in many departments of literature mailed on application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


WIDE AWAKE. 


The New Volume, INGE, THE BOY-KING. 

Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen’. new dramatic ballad, which he read at the International Copyright Congress at Washington, 
was written 4 IDE AWAKE and will appear in the Christmas number, illustrated by Howard Pyle. It rings like clash of 
steel, It will become famous in Readings and Recitations. 

A great serial by J. T. Trowsripnce. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID VANE AND DAVID CRANE. 
In this splendid story, swarming with real young Yankee folk, Trowbridge has gone back, full strength, to the sparkling 
— and sterling stuff that made his name and fame a score or more -years ago. It opens in a beautiful old “sugar bush,” 
where the two remarkable Davids meet in a remarkable way, and crisp little Huldah is there also and takes them both im hand. 
A first-rate serial to read aloud in the family, 
The best of home stories by MARGARET SIDNEY. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. 


At last the children and young P- all over the country who have been clamoring to be told more about the famous 
Pepper family are to have their heart’s desire gratified, This most delightful serial is to be begun in the Christmas WIDE AwakeE, 


A brilliant series by Jessiz Benton Frémonr. 


EARLY DAYS IN THE WILD WEST. 
These are traveling stories, prospecting stories, mining stories, climbing and coaching and horseback and mule-train stories, 
stories of riots and threats and deadly perils, camping stories, farmhouse stories—of all of which Mrs, Frémont herself was a part. 
A story for the times by Susan Coo.ipce, 


A LITTLE KNIGHT OF LABOR. 


This is a girls’ serial—the history of one of their number who set forth to ‘‘ seek her fortune.” 
through like a romance, every idea is suggestive and practical. 


The best thing yet written on Manual Training. 


COOKERY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Mrs. SALule Joy WHITE. 

Twelve papers, Introduces Mrs, Hemenway’s successful experiment, in Boston, to the parents and public school children 
everwyhere else. Makes the whole system easy and clear. These papers will bring about cookery as a part of the regular 
school course in thousands of schools. Mrs. White is an able journalist of many years’ experience, and has watched the experi- 
ment in Boston from the first step. t+ 

We can give here but the barest mention of the riches that will apptar in Wink Awake. A few of the contributors only 
can be given. There will be a sparkling story for boys, by Noah Brooks; true stories by Olive Risley Seward; a story of 
French life by a niece of General Grant; a sketch of his own boy life by John Burroughs; Court Balls of Washington’s time, by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Also characteristic contributions from Andrew Lang, Gen. O, O. Howard, Rose Kingsley, Charles R. 
Talbot, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Elbridge S. Brooks, Jean Ingelow, and a score of favorite writers. For fell prospectus see 
October Wip—E AWAKE. Wipe Awakg is only $2.40 a year, 20 cents anumber. Send subscriptions to 

D. Lornror Company, Franklin Street, Boston. 


FOR THE YOUNGER YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Tue Pansy, $1.00a year. Edited by ‘‘ Pansy,” author of the famous Pansy Books. Intended for Sunday as well as week- 
day reading. Full of that wholesome and stimulating spirit that makes her books such favorites. 
Our LittLe MEN AND WoMEN. $1.00a year. For youngest readers, Many pictures. Instructive and entertaining reading. 
BaBYLAND, 50 centsa year, Full of pictures, big and little, pretty and funny. Short stories and jingles, all in big type. 





’ 


Though the story reads all 








A special offer to subscribers te WIDE AWAKE. 

FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY GREW, by Marcaret Sipney, will be presented to every one 
sending a subscription for Wipk AWAKE, 1889 (Subscription price, $2.40 a year), together with a subscription for BaByLANp, 
1889 (subscription price, 50 cents a year.) The subscriptions may be in or out of your own family. The book, Five LitrLe 
Peprers, is given as a premium for sending the two subscriptions at one time, and will not be given when the subscriptions are 
sent separately. THREE DOLLARS must be remitted to D. Lornrop Company (not through any agent), to pay for the 
two subscriptions and postage and packing on the book. No other premium will be given for subscriptions received on this 
offer. The remittance must be sent direct to D. LorHror Company, Boston, There is no other limitation. The subscrip- 
tions may be for yourself or for others, Renewals are included. 


PD. LOTHROP COMPANY’S NEW HOLIDAY BOOKs. 
THE STAR BEARER. A Legend of the Lost Pleiad. By EpmMuUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. $1.00. 
No nobler Christmas poem has been written since Milton's “ Nativity.” The illustrations are in keeping, and the exquisite 
finish of Japanese paper, the printing in black, red, and gold, with gold cord fastenings, is unique and beautiful. 
THE STORY OF MARY THE MOTHER. Compiled by Rose PorTER. $3.00. 
An outline story of the ‘‘ Mother-Maid,” as told in the Bible, and by legends and songs, with ten full-page illustrations 
from famous paintings. 
OLD CONCORD: Her Highways and Byways. By MARGARET SIDNEY. $3.00. 
The famous old town is charmingly described, its cosy nooks, its traditions, its historical lore, of interest to all Americans, 
and choice illustrations add to the fascination. 
WARWICK BROOKES’ PENCIL PICTURES OF CHILD LIFE. With Biographical 
Reminiscence. $1.25. 
The innocence, beauty, and grace of childhood were never more sympathetically rendered than in these exquisite pictures, 
drawn by one whose genius is recognized in England as scarcely second to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
LONGFELLOW REMEMBRANCE BOOK. $1.25. 
A fitting memorial of our loved poet, in which Rev, Samuel Longfellow, Whittier, E.S. Brooks, and Louise Imogen 
Guiney are represented ; portraits and illustrations accompany the text. 
THE LUCK OF EDENHALL. By Amanpa B. Harris. 60 cents. 
All the romantic stories and legends of the famous fairy goblet, the old ballads, with numerous charming drawings made 
at Edenhall last summer by E. H. Garrett. 
A DISSERTATION ON ROAST PIG. By Cuaries Lams. Characteristically illustrated with 
twelve designs by BRIDGMAN. $1.00. 
A unique and attractive issue of Lamb’s humorous masterpiece, 


WHITE SAILS: Stories in Verse for our Lads and Lassies. By EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON. $1.50. 
A beautiful gift-book for young people. Mrs, Nason has already won recognition as a popular writer of such poems as 
boys and girls love to read. Original illustrations. 
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THIS IS NOT INTENDED FOR THOSE WHO ARE 
NOT INTERESTED IN GOOD READING. 








But to those who are, and who care to furnish their family for the balance 








of this year with something extremely choice at a nominal price, 


CASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE 


HASN’T ITS EQUAL 





As & High-class, Pure, Entertaining, and Instructive Family Magazine. 


No topic of interest in the home circle is ever lost sight of, every member of the 
household is provided for in its pages: the sister who loves stories, the brother who 
likes tales of adventure, the mother who wants to know the latest fashions from Paris, 
the father with a scientific turn of mind. Good, pure, and well-selected Fiction is 
always plentifully provided, and the Illustrations are profuse and invariably of the 
best order. 


This publication is now in its fifth year in this country, and has 





reached a large circulation, but not as large as its extraordinary merits 


warrant; and knowing there are still many homes that would not be 





without this welcome visitor if they should once become acquainted 
with its real worth, we propose, in order to introduce it into such homes, 
to send the OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, and DECEMBER numbers for 


2Oc. in coin or stamps, which is but a fraction of its actual cost, be- 











pleased with it that they will become regular subscribers. 





The New Volume begins with January number. Prospectus free on application. 
A back-number Sample Copy sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited. 


London, Paris, Melbourne. 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





4 THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Fee Gieorunar you: 


216 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





$3 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


THE LARGEST, THE ABLEST, AND THE BEST RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED. 


J. N. HALLOCK, Editor and Proprietor. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK is just entering successfully upon its FORTY-FOURTH 
VOLUME, and feels the natural glow and enthusiasm of a strong and vigorous manhood, at the delightful 
time when just entering the prime of life. 


CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT. 


Prof. Yeatman, the distinguished editor of the widely circylated and everywhere respected Galignani's 
Messenger, pronounces the information contained in our columns more correct, and the opinions advanced 
upon the leading topics of the day more able and scholarly than those of any other of his American 
exchanges. He says, and we believe truly, that THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK is jistly NOTED 
AT HOME AND ABROAD FOR 


THE ABLEST OF EDITORIALS, 


as well as for the superiority of its News, Church, Home, and other Departments. 

During this year we are exceeding anything we have done heretofore in the character of our con- 
tributed articles, in both the Religious and the Home Departments. Dr. Doolittle continues his excellent 
expositions on the International Sunday-school Lessons, and the Children’s Lessons will also be continued 
by the same acceptable pen as heretofore. The Things of To-day, Current Events, Among the Churches, 
The Christian Life, Talker’s Easy Chair, Housekeeper, In the Mission Field, Here and There, Nature 
and Science, and all the other departments have the same acceptable writers as last year None of the old 
favorites are absent, and still new ones added, and every department is, if possible, made fuller and richer. 


FAMILY AND HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK has long been noted for the excellence and originality of its 
Home Department. While many of the papers are principally made up in this department of clippings of 
other papers, and in some cases almost entirely so, it has been our constant aim to preserve for this depart- 
ment the best thoughts and most original and instructive stories and articles that can be had. In addition 
to all this we have for the past four or five years introduced Illustrations, many of them of an exceptional 
and extraordinary degree of merit—especially so for a large weekly religious newspaper of the scope and 
variety of THE CHRISTIAN AT wo This is not only a real improvement, but a real and 
genuine addition as well—no other department being crowded out or neglected on this account. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 


were first started by us on a separate sheet as an experiment, and their great popularity has induced us to 
spend many thousands of dollars in this direction, all of which is being so well appreciated by our readers, 
old and young, that our increased circulation has more than made up to us the additional great expense 
incurred for this department. Thus, by sparing neither effort nor expense, we confidently hope to produce 
not only the largest and ablest, but in every sense the very 


BEST CHRISTIAN HOME WEEKLY, 


and shall strive to make it, continuously, THE MODEL RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, AND 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. —For Tue Curistian at Work, $3.00 per year in advance. For The Cosmo- 


politan, $2.00 per year. Both papers will be sent one year for $4.00 in one remittance. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—‘° cents per Agate line. For discount on repeated insertions, address EDWARD 
P. CONE & SON, Managers Advertising Department. 


Send Postal Card fora FREE SAMPLE COPY. Address 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, 216 BROADWAY (Box 3359), NEW YORK. 





THE 
POPULAR 
AND 
PICTURESQUE 
ROUTE FOR 
TOURISTS, 
BUSINESS, 
AND 
PLEASURE. 


THROUGH 
CAR SERVICE 
TO AL® PRINCIPAL 
WESTERN CITIES 
WITH DIRECT 
CONNECTIONS 
TO ALL POINTS 
BEYOND. 


LIMITED EXPRESS 


Hard Coal. — oe 
RGE. 
Stone Ballast. sshcthentaren 


First-Class Equipment. esahn ieee 
Fast Time. 


PALACE 
DRAWING 
AND 
SLEEPING CARS 
ON ALL 
EXPRESS 


TRAINS. 
L. P. FARMER, 


General Passenger Agent. 


GEO. De HAVEN. 7 


Asst. General Passenger Agent. 
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LARGEST! BEST! 


THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Go. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Assets over $118,000,000. 
ISSUES EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY 


IT HAS PAID MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
Over $257,000,000. 














Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 





The following figures show the growth of the Assets of 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888. 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 18465: 


Is45 - - . $97,490.34 
I855—st- ; - 2,850,077.56 
Is65_- ° - 12,235,407.86 
i875 s- . - 72,446,970.06 
iss5—sé- . . 103,876,178.5 | 
Jan. |, 1886 - - . 108,908,967.5 | 
Jan. |, {887 - - - 114,181,963.24 
Jan. |, 1888 . . 118,806,85 1.88 
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€°" FAMILY USE. 


This Seasoning 


Is made of the granulated leaves of the most fragrant American 
sweet herbs and choice selected spices, having all the flavors that 
can be desired, thereby saving the rouble of having to use a dozen 
different kinds of herbs and spices in order to give the proper 
flavor to the dressing. One tablespoonful is enough to season 
the dressing of an eight-pound turkey. 

The small cans retail at 10 cents, and the large cans at 15 
cents. Full directions for making a nice dressing accompany each 
can. Always reliable. Recommended by the best hotels through- 
out the country. 

Beware of spurious articles put on the market by unprincipled 
dealers in imitation of BELL’S SEASONINC. 
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WM. G. BELL & CO., Sole Mfrs. 


48, 50, 52, 54, and 291 & 293 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Something to Read at Your Leisure 


rs ARKEY & PALEN’S 


EATMEN T 


wor A bkve. INHALATION. 


It is somewhat trite to say—men do not doubt that which is amply supported by evidence. 

Still, if you like, you can cal} to mind instances where this is not the case ; matters genuinely indorsed 
by unmistakable testimony which you either accept indifferently or give no thought at all. It is not that 
you are skeptically inclined, or that the evidence lacks strength and enthusiasm ; more than likely, there is 
no occasion for your belief, nothing vital in the matter in so far as you are concerned, and you are interested 
only in that which is essential to your happiness. 

This leads us to speak of Compound Oxygen. 

Compound Oxygen is supported by evidence ; almost a surfeit of it, good, strong, enthusiastic evidence ; 
yet your attention may not have been arrested by the little bulletins of it, so constantly presented to your 
view. 

If this is true—it is certainly not our fault—there is nothing dubious about Compound Oxygen, and 
the evidence is all right. 

Where, then, does the trouble lie ?—presuming there is trouble. Simply in the fact that Compound 
Oxygen has not been essential to your comfort ; and this is true, because you have not been ill. 

There you have the condition, the only one we know of, that makes Compound Oxygen vital to anyone. 

So, unhappily for you, we must wait until weakness and disease urge a receptive mood. 

However, you know enthusiasm when you see it, so you will have no trouble in catching the saving 
suggestion in the following : 













**I consider Compound Oxygen one of the greatest boons ever offered to suffering humanity.” 
M 


No. 28 Constitution street, Lexington, Ky., August 26, 1888. rs. SARAH A, AUBREY. 
‘*My mother is seventy-three years old. Compound Oxygen has surely lengthened her life.” 

Minnewaukan, D. T., June 26, 1888, Miss Dexia CANNELL. 
**I do most gratefully appreciate how truly my son has been revitalized by Compound Oxygen.” 

North Grafton, Mass. Mrs. Asse F, Goutpinc. 
** Your Compound Oxygen has done wonders for me.” 

Fostoria, Ohio, August 13, 1888. Mrs, Susan Harvey. 
‘* My wife says she believes she would have been in her grave had it not been for Compound Oxygen.” 

Milton, Del., Aug. 8, 1888. J. B. Musrarp, Postmaster. 
**I would have been in my grave had it not been for the home treatment of your Compound Oxygen.” 

3owling Green, Ky., June 25, 1888, Mrs, W. Nayrocker. 
‘‘T am sure I would not have been amongst the living had it not been for Compound Oxygen.” 

Trumansburg, N. Y., August ro, 1888, Mrs, S. RApp.eyve. 


“I firmly believe, and so do my friends, that had it not been for Compound Oxygen I would have been in my 
grave long ago.” 


Strongsville, O., July 8, 1888. Mrs. B. B, Rocers. 
“*T fully indorse the Compound Oxygen Treatment.” 
Athens, Tenn. Rev. J. F. Spence, President of Grant Memorial University. 


Hon. P. H. Jacoss, the well-known chemist, editor of the Poultry Keeper, Farmers’ Magazine, and 
Agricultural Department of The Philadelphia Record, says: 

‘I have examined carefully the ( ompound Oxygen manufactured by Drs. Starkey & Palen ; also their mode of 
treatment by inhalation, and have noted the great benefit to those who have used it among my personal friends. 
I cheerfully say that it offers better promises of curing such diseases as co ption, bronchitis, asthma, catarrh, 
dyspepsia, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, and all other complaints of a chronic nature, than any other 
treatment that has come to my notice. That it will give to the exhausted system renewed and permanent vitality, 
is beyond a doubt. 





Send for our quarterly review entitled Health and Life, It contains the quarter’s record of the adminis- 
tration of Compound Oxygen for the relief of all kinds of desperate affliction. It will be forwarded, free 
of charge, together with a brochure of 200 pages, containing the history of this remarkable treatment. 
Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philad elphia, Pa. ; 331 Montgomery St.,San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; 58 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier. 


Removes Tan, Pim- 
les, Freckles, Moth- 
atches, Rash and Skin 
diseases, and every 
i blemish on beauty, and 
defies detection. It has 
stood the test of 37 

ears, and is so harm- 
ess we taste it to be 
sure the preparation is 
properly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of sim- 
ilar name. The distin- 

uished Dr, L. A. 

} tome said to a lady of 
the haut ton(a patient): 
“As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful 
o all the Skin vations.” One bottle will last six months, 
using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous 
hair without injury to the skin. ; 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., running 
through fo Main Office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U.S., Canadas and Europe. Also found in N. Y. City 
at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy 
Goods Dealers. @@~ Beware of base imitations, $1000 Re 
ward for arrest and proof of any one selling the same, 





Send 6c for Samples and rules for measuring. 


Buy no more Ready-Made Clothing. Send 
for samples, light or heavy weight, make your 
own selection, take your measure by our simple 
rules, and order a pair of our Celebrated 
$3 Custom-Made Pants, or finer 
goods if you desire, 


BAS Pans SUITS, | 





Coats, 


#8.00 


VESTS, 


‘seded sty} jo opeur st uotnuout jt saseyoind 


A pair of Pants Stretchers will be given to each 





We have recently added a department for 
the manufacture of Ladies? Tailor- 
Made Garments, on the same basis 
of popular prices. Send 6 cents for samples, 
rules for measuring, fashion plate, etc., for 
jackets and ulsters. 











BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawiey Street, Boston, Mass. 
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404 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 





CAMPAICN BADCES. 


One dozen assorted sent per mail on receipt of One Dollar. 
This is the handsomest selection issued. AGENTS WANTED. 


Robert Sneider, Society Printing, 
96 and 98 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 








THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
18 THE 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 






Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 














SAFEMesTuEN 


Surplus, $355,016 


Principal and interest both guaranteed b; 
tal nod Surplus of $1,105,016, seventeen von, 
business we loaned $11,494,600, paying from 
° interest! 87.086 80 of 
6% re | 9 have been returned 
to investors with- 


| ad delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 

irst Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 

Savi Ce tes always on hand sale— 

In Ba in amounts of $5 and 

wand | Be I it, $300 and up- 

ward. Full information regarding our various securi- 
furnished by 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; o 
Gew Vork Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 
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GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 16,600 FRANCS. 


wes 





LAROCHE’S TONIC, 


CONTAINING 


PERUVIAN BARK, IRON, AND 
PURE CATALAN WINE. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of Paris, and used 
with entire success in the Hospitals for 
the cure of 


Malaria, Indigestion, Fever and 
Ague, Loss of Appetite, and 
Poorness of Blood. 


PARIS: 22 Rue Drouot. 


E. FOUGERA & C0., Agents for U.S., 
30 North William Street, WN. Y. 


MEDICATED ELECTRICITY 


CARRIED TO EVERY PART OF THE SYSTEM. 
CURES 


HEADACHE, 
CATARRH, 
NEURALCIA, 
HAY-FEVER, 
COLD in THE HEAD, 
ASTHMA, &c. 
A VALUABLE POCKET COMPANION. 


Conveys the Balsamic Vapor to the remotest of the 
Air Passages and intricate structure of the Mucous Mem- 





























branes, thereby healing and comp 3 them to health. 
Especially recommended to those subject to headache 
and faintness as a convenient and instant relief. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


Liberal terms to Agents and Druggiste. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 


TRUESDALE MAN’F’G CoO., 
No. 104 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 




















Briggs Pianos. 








Graceful in Design, 
Thorough in Construction, 
Matchless in Tone, 
Beautiful in Finish. 





INDORSED BY OUR BEST ARTISTS. 





Catalogue mailed on application. 


C. C. BRIGGS CO., 


No, 6 Appieton 8St., Op. No. 440 Tremont St, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A. H. Anprews & Co., 


Manufacturers of 


FineGommercial Furniture 


BANK, OFFICE, AND LIBRARY FITTINGS, 
Office Desks 
(200 Kinds) 
RevolvingChairs, 

Library Tables, 
Bank Counters, 
Screens and Railings 
Ofbest kiln-dried lumber. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
686 Broapwaxy, N.Y. Crrry. 195 Wanasn Avz., Curcaco. 


Painting without drawing 
he NEW*ART or anes colors; every 

one their own artist; 

taught in from 2 to 4 les- 
sons. Ladies, decorate your homes. Instruction by 


mail. Encloxe 6 cents postage to repay full particulars. 
Bartholdi’s Art Schools, 265 6th Ave., N. Y. 


A live es man or woman 
needing profitable employment to 
at on usin ear hey 24 am Aye 


*! top wt 














commiss per 
yon Mon! mples 
Permanent ES bo Docten, upezense 
D SILVER WA 


sier than other "lines pay 
Sree to parties seeki 
unnecessary. STANDA 
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UBIfOAM, 


| FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


No Grit, no Acid, nor any thing injurious. Price 25 Cents per Bottle. 

















Put up and Guaranteed by E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
Insist upon having RUBIFOAM. 


te” A SAMPLE VIAL of RUBIFOAM will be forwarded by Mail to any 
address on receipt of a 2-Cent Stamp. 
} 

















jOUSEHOLD NECESSARIES wet HOME CAN AFFORD 


ASE YOUR LOCAL DEALERS FOR — TO BE WITHOUT THEM. 


































INODOROUS BEDROOM AUTOMATIC THE “‘ MUSKEGON” DR. SABIN’S PATENT 
BEDROOM COMMODE. CONVENIENCE. AND DUSTLESS. IRONING-TABLE. FOLDING SITZ AND FOOT BATH. 
Send 6c. oe oe Tilustrated Catalogue of Earth Closets; sc. for “‘ Heatuy Homses: How to Have Tuem,” 36 pages valuable 






information; FRE “ MegpicaL Uses oF THE SITz AND Foor Batu.” 


HEAP'S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., MUSKEGON, MICH. Depots in Principal Cities. 
Mention “ Cosmopo.iTan.” Por sale by SARGENT MFG. 00., 814 Broadway, New York City. 


USTIN’S DOG BREAD. 
THE BEST FOOD IN THE MARKET! 


Its use will prevent disease, give a dog a good coat, a CLEAN 
BREATH, and sound, handsome teeth. 


For sale by Grocers, Druggists, and Sporting Goods Dealers. 













Having purchased the balance of the edition of ‘‘ Pope’s 
Portraits of Celebrated Dogs,” we will send per mail set 
of 20 Portraits, together with Pedigree, on receipt of six 
dollars. They were published and sold at 20 dollars per set. 
Size, 14x10 inches. 


AUSTIN & CRAVES, [1/6 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MAGEE'S BOSTON HEATER FURNACE. 





Great care should be exercised in the selection of heating 
apparatus. A good furnace is a blessing, but a poor one isa 
curse. Examine the Magee furnaces or send for a circular and 
read what the users think of them, before you buy any other 
heating apparatus, and you will not regret having read this 
advertisement. : . 

Magee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are universally 
acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by all the principal 
cooking schools throughout the country. Miss Par' joa Says : 
“The Magee fulfills every requirement for the most —as 
work. Isa quick,sure, and even baker, economical with fuel, 
and I always use and recommend it to others as the best cook- 
ing apparatus.’ Over 10,000 Magee Ranges were sold in 1887. 

The Magee Ranges, Furnaces, Heati and 
Cooking Stoves are sold everywhere by our 
agents, and we warrant each one to give perfect satisfaction 
to the buyer. MAGEE FURNACE CO., 32 to 38 
Union St., Boston, 92 Beckman St., N.Y, 86 Lake St., 
Chicago. 27 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 




















Style 210. Style 212, 216, 
Boys or Girls. Boys or Girls, 
1 t 4 years. 4 Ww G years. Zt 12 years. 


RETAILERS. 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats. 


It has been hard work to make 
people believe that we can cut, 
and make to order, a good pair 
of pants for $3. Pants that will 
look well, fit well, and wear 
well, By persistent advertising, 
we have induced a great many 
people to risk $3, upon our 


DO YOU WEAR 





PANTS 


agreement, endorsed b 
American Express Co. 

$20,000,000), to refund money 
for any cause, Then doubt 
yields to surprise and the ques- 





the 
capital 


tion everywhere is asked ‘‘ How 
can we doit?” In that way we 
are building up and holding a 
large trade scattered from Maine 
to California, thatis buying every- 
thing from us, Suits, Overcoats, 
and Pants. For 6c. we mail you 


“HOW CAN THEY 
DO IT” 20 samples to select from, and 
self-measurement blanks, so ac- 


curate that we can safely guarantee a fit; also a good linen 
tape-measure, if you mention this magazine, or if you would 
save time and leave choice of goods you prefer, send us your 
waist, inside leg, and hip measures, together with $3, and 
5c. to prepay express or postage and packing, and we will 
Read the goods, guaranteeing safe delivery and perfect 
satisfaction or money refunded. 
Write the American Express Co., Boston, about us, and 
they will reply at once, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO.. 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 














Bold by 
LEADING 


21 
2 tw 17 years. 
made of Best 


GOOD SENSE nities estes 


FERRIS BROS. Sole Mant'rs, 341 Greadway,W.Y. | MARSHALL FIELD & CO. CHICAGO, Whoiesa 





Western Agents. 





ANDREWS’ 
NEW UPRIGHT CABINET 


FOLDINC BED 


THE MOST POPULAR BED. 
Simple! Noiseless! Perfect! 


All Styles. All Prices, 
Catalogues on application. ALL Work GUARANTEED. 


JUST THE THING FOR STUDENTS. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
686 Broadway, N. Y, City. 196 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








THE F. P ROBINSON CO, 


CLEANFAST 


Black Stockings. 


The only dye ever ine 
vented that positively will 
not STAIN or FADE. Soap 
can be used freely in wash- 
ing them; it 
luster. a o} 
warrant as represen 
None genuine Bn our 
label on every . Acom- 

assortment of Ladies’, 

en’s and Children’s Cotton 

and Lisle Thread for sale by 
the CLeanrast Hostgry 


ives them a 





Trade Mark. 
ton, Mass.; 107 S. State St., Chi 


List. Darning Cotton of our Dye, 
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°| ““CALICRAPH WRITING MACHINE 
bad — THE MosT:— 
e Price, $85.00 Practical, * 
©! It Stands at the Head! and Rapid |® 
. 20,000 in daily WRITING MACHINE * 
® ver Office, Library, and |@ 
= For printed hag address Family. * 

THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CoO., 

@ | New York Branch, 237 Broadway. ___ HARTFORD, CONN. it 





The finest Powdered Chocolate for ety use. 


Requires n ili Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
an ate wo. _ je O slampe 















> REATAMERICAN 


. coor NEWS 
To 

in Teas, 

Baking der ~— PREMIUMS, 


oF particulars . 
oe 
Hess Veoey cu York, Ne 


po Your byt 















50 ENGRAVED ans = = 
ication, 


ROBERT SNEIDER, 96-98 "Fulton Street, N.Y, 
Fine Initial Boxes—50 Cents. 


Pa ang ripened 


and SatinCovered. Try them. The story of Featherbone sent 
free. Address The Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich, 


HORT-H AND Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


EL LF TAUCG HT torsert instruction 


by BE NN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC TNstirerie CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
FRECKLE eradicated pry. the MAGIC FRECK 
Price, 25 cents by mail. <a 


taken. Address MILL ERD COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y 


HORTHAND by rats or person 


ak is when compe! 
SEE EE ane Ore OTC HAPFEE. Oswego, N.Y. 

a 10c. fi ‘ki to GIBBS 
FR E E MPG. OO. Chicago. Mf, “Agents Wanted. 



























Tan, Sunburn, Moth Patches, SS 

















} gy A lepaittelie. colored Rug Patterns to intro. 








By return mail. Full Description 
Moody's New 
Cuttings. MOOD 


of 
& CO.. Cincinnati. 





oes trial can. + O. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. | 


penins Badges @ Buttons 


“The Lucky Moon Stone.” Price, Badge 
Pendant, 30 cents; Button, 15 cents, either 
Cleveland or Harrison. Campaign Bugles, 
6cents. Badges and Buttons, per mail, 10 or 
1s cents. Special Badges for Parades, Send 
we for Price List and Catalogue. 


ROBERT SNEIDER, 
96 4 98 Fulton St., cor. William, New York, 








INVALID Ro.iiine CHAIR. 
(RECLINING) 

A Priceless Boon to 

those who are unable to 

walk. Largest Factory 

and BEST CHAIRS in 

the World. Send for circular to only manufacturers of re- 

clining rolling chairs. REST CHAIR CO., New Haven, Ct. 

To take the agency of 


| WANTED MAN ccvater;sizetsrizis 


inches; weight 500 lbs.; retail p rice $35; a@rare 

chance to create a permanent business in his 
own city or locality. These safes meet a demand 
never before suppli jed wy other safe companies, as 
we ws are net Tears bs oe pte r+ =p 


TO, STOUT. PEOPLE. 


b— | Beem mete . Only —¥ —— 


Starvation Die 
w Treatise, with fall - 
ae HOw Te TO ACT, sent in gh sealed envelope for 


Gstamps. E. K. LYNTON. 19Park Place, New York. . 


Mesphine His Habit Cured in 10 
days. No pay till cured. 
DR.J.STEPHEN ; Lebanon, Ohio, 


























Dyke's Beard fall beard 
and hair on bald do this, 
for 508 
Ils 


moustache, fall 
we. Zor 4 PI 
We prove it or pay $100. We mail anybody 4 P 
Just half price. Samith 


bende ts 38 aa 


Q@SB is 
= 
e 


| GOLD Yous You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit Free. Terms FREE. Address, True & Co. , Augusta, Maine. 


| VIEW ALBUMS. 
IT PAYS 


ADIES! Write for terms. sample 
| LEWIS SCHIE 


Sample DR. X. STONE’S BROMCHIAL WAFERS. 
Best Remedy for Throat and Lungs. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quincy, Llinois. 








List 
N.Y. 


American Scenery, Cities, etc. 
free. A. Wittemann, 60 Reade St., 





to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. 7 M. Mirren & Co., Cleveland, O. 








Corset free. 
392 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Z, 
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B*des Italiens 
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FRENCH 


SOUPS 


Prepared under the supervision of 


Alphonse BIARDOT, 


Member of the Jury of Experts for Food 
Products at the Paris International Exhibition 


101 Warren Street. 





Assortment of Soups. 


Green Turtie, Ox Tan, 
TERRAPIN, Consomm®, 
CHICKEN, FRENCH 
MULLIGATAWNY, BovuILion, 
Mock Turtize, Tomato, 
PRINTANIER, paid 
Mutton Brotu, Beer, 
VEGETABLE, Pea. 





GAME AND CHICKEN PATES 
an excellentLUNCH DELICACY, 


These Soups are already cooked, 
and require but five minutes to 
prepare for table, 

Send us 12 cents in stamps and 
receive asample can at your choice, 
A. BIARDOT, 
ror Warren St., New York City, 


SPECIALTIES FOR INVALIDS. 


If your grocer does not k 
them, write tous and we will tell 
you who is keeping our goods near 
your residence. 





Sold by Park & Tilford, Acker, 
Merrall & Condit, and Leading 
Grocers. 





New York, Roslyn, Long Island. 

THE BRYANT SCHOOL.—A BOARDING-SCHOOL 

of the highest class for Boys. Primary, Intermediate, 
and Academic Departments; thorough Military Organization 
and Discipline, with Systematic Physical Training. School 
property representing an outlay of over $250,000; one of the 
finest in the United‘ States, in proximity to country-seat of the 
late William Cullen Bryant. 
QUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
» JUNE 2isr to SEPTEMBER isr. 

‘*The best located and most successful of the Summer 
Schools for Boys.” School property beautifully situated on 
salt water. Every facility for study and recreation. 

For catalogue of either session, apply to 

GEO. BRUCE CORTELYOU, Principat. 


GHD 









——o——- — 


When buying Leap Pencits, ask for 
DIXON'S AMERICAN CRAPHITE. 
if your stationer does not keep them, mention THE Cosmo- 
POLITAN and send 16 cents in stamps to the JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO., of Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth 





Tableaux, Speakers, for 





double the money, 
wee en 
School, Club, 


PLAYS 


and Parlor. Best out. Cata- 


logue free. T S. Denison, Chicago, Ill. 


MOUNT HOPE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
At Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 


Twenty-five Miles from New York City, by 
Two Railroads and by Boat, 

offers special advantages to Young Ladies in Art, 
Music, French, German, and the Common as well 
as Higher English Branches. It is a thoroughly 
Home School, where Moral as well as Physical and 
Intellectual Training is given. Beautiful grounds 
of seven acres, with abundance of shade. Moderate 
Send for circular giving full particulars. 


ROBT. C. FLACK, A.M., Principat. 


terms. 





~ Onto, Cincinnati, Mt, Auburn. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE. 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 
Famity ScHoot For Younc Lapigs. History and Literature 
a specialty. Careful home training and social culture. Music 
and Art. Advantages of Cincinnati made available to pupils. 
European vacation parties. Address H. THANE MILLER. 
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SHREWSBURY 
SWe)iikehee)cacanrers 


FL f 


E PFs. S 


COCOA 





SIX BOOKS FREE! 


We will send THE PROPLaS [Loe Boner ey 


Faper, Three Me Lodines: Fag ease wy BH 
ad more gd stamps, and to each subscriber we will also 
Six Beoks, published 


ee neat ampbiet form, as follows : 
wine Aunt re Documents. By the onmevet Tas 
‘w Bspotr Parsns, ” A ridiculously funny 
3 on, How To Besave ix ; Setar’. A 
eae for lattes and gentlemen. 
vels. The f Lemuel 


Cures oe, Natural, Wit Giants. Conta hon i 
ning descrip- 
tions of beasts, birds, aad fishes and insec Iltustrated. 
7” and Other" Sketches. By 
* Joman ALLEN’s Wire. re a lection of very funny sketches, 
ork. A new book, telling how to make 
many beautiful things for the adornment ofhomes. JUustrated. 
Remember, we a i six books — Jepwas' also our 
charming ree Months, receipt of only 
Twelve Senias ve et subserigtions and dee sets of the books 
for 50 cents. is great ‘om, guaranteed is made sey the 
into new homes. Satisfac: 
Address: F. M. LU. iN. ‘oS Murray “at, Ne New 








AL MONTHS FREE! 


AGREAT CHANCE FOR LADIES! 


Is universally conceded to be the Aandsomest, most elegant, 
and valuable ladies’ paper published, It is band 
printed on good paper, aud each number consists of 


16 LARGE PAGES, 64 COLUMNS, 


of entertaining and instructive reading matter and Beautiful 
. It is ably edited by Fuances E. Favartt, and 





contains: 
Serial and Short Stories by such famous authors as 
Mre. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Elizabeth Stuart Pheips, 


Marion HMariand, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Rebeoca Harding Davis, 
Rose 


Terry Cooke, 
Ella Wheeler Wiloox, 
Ella Rodman Churoh, 
Amanda M. Dougias, 
Frank Lee Benedict, 


Virginia F. Townsend, 

“The ousekeeper,”” @ valuable and complete household 
department, including “Twelve Days’ Dinners,” by Marr 
Cunare: Pa ARSONS, innumerable cooking and other recipes, 
b hold hints and hel 





pete the DEAF 
nee 


“Ladies Fancy Work.” — This department of Tas 
Lapigs’ Woar.p is celebrated, and has been pronounced supe- 
rior to that contained in any other ladies’ journal. 

fon it, showing all the 
Bew Styles in ladies’ and children’s dresses, hats, bonnets, etc. 
Decter, which tells how to get well, how to 


, poems, 





| 7 


HOWSO N 5 H jOWSON. N 
PATENTS. 
Solicitors and Counselors at Law scriptions sent for 60 cents, As to ou allay, wea refer to 


Philadelphia, 119 S. 4th St, any of the} 
New York, 38 Park Row. Address: 6, H, MoonE & Yr ; 00. P blishers, 
Washington, 915 F St. Park Place, New York. 





not take it already to ip he ted _— we now make this 
an: will send us the addresses 
of TURER OTHER LADIES who are + ow, habit 
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John C. Moss. Pres. M. A. Moss, rreasurer. J. BE. Ramsey, secretary. 
R. B. Moss, Supe. H. A. Jackson, Asst. seoy 








ha ENGRAVERS OF 


: xe 
“ASTRATIONS OF EVERY DescriPt™® 


BROOKS, NEWSPAPERG, CIRCULARS, &., &. 


Send green stamp for circular. Send photograph, drawing or print, for estimate. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 


Fine Illustrated Circulars by our Mosg-T'ype Process. 
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INVALID GOODS AND SANITARY APPLIANCES, 


Figures 1, 2, and 3 are miniatute cuts of some 
ol Sargent’s Reclining Chairs. 

Figures 4, 5, and 6 are a few of many styles of 
our Rolling Chairs. 

Figure 7 shows Sargent’s ‘‘ Solid Comfort” 
Back Rest, and Sargent’s Table Universelle 
in practical use. 

Figure 8, Sargent’s newly invented Foldin, 
Cradle or Bed Frame, for keeping the 
clothes from pressing the inflamed or injured 
parts of the body. 

Figure 9, Sargent’s Patent Folding Bed Tray, 
used in connection with the ‘‘ Solid Com- 
fort” Back Rest. 

Figure 10 shows the manner of using Sargent’s 
Carrying Chairs. 

Figure 11, one of many styles of Sargent’s 
Sanitary Commodes, which are strictly odor- 
less and the best in the world. 

Figure 12, Earth Closet (the ‘‘ Heap” Patent). 
Concerning these we furnish 60 pages of 
illustrated instructive reading matter on 
special application. 

Figure 13, Crutches. 

The above cuts are but an intimation of our 
stock. In addition we have everything an invalid 
needs, including Invalids’ Beds, Lifts, Baths, 
Rubber Goods, Reading Appliances, etc. 


Our 100-page Tilustrated Catalogue tells the whole story. We send it for 
the asking with explanatory letter. Address 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., 814 Broadway, New York. 
C. P. STIRN’S 


(PATENTED) 


CONCEALED VEST CAMERA, 


NEWEST PHOTOGRAPHIC INVENTION. 
Takes Six Sharp, Instantaneous Pictures Without Change of Plate. 


The Camera is carried under the coat or vest invisible to the eye. Stati 
or moving pictures taken unknown to the object. Lens always in focus. 
Fine Nickel-plated Camera in handsome bex with 6 Plates 















































6 Pictures. 
Camera DD Mseitad (dicaked! adendetsedtadin decwwenta each $10.00 
No. 2 Magic Lantern Size...........00.+++ 15.00 
Every Canes Guaranteed Perfect. No Tourist, Artist, or aude oun 
r Professional, should be eB this Camera. 







C. P. STIRN’ S Latest CAMERA AMERICA (Patented). 
24-Time or Instantancous rage — change. Price, com- 
eat Se oe cealed Send for Descriptive Price eae ped yr Soe _ or call for particulars at 


STIRN & LYON, 20 Park Place, New York, U.S. A. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. CANVASSERS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN AND CITY. 


AVOID THE DRUDGERY 


of COPYING Letters, papers, or any writing done by hand (or type-writing), by using the CYLINDRI.- 
CAL and PORTABLE LETTER COPYING PRESS, 3-inch diameter, 11 ins, 
long, weight, 2 lbs. ; operated thus : 

















A Stationery and Filing 
Cabinet with Press in it, 
has special advantages ff 
for personal use. 
Why? Our testimonials, 
catalogues, and specimens of work will tell you. Write to 


PORTABLE COPYING PRESS AND STATIONERY CO., - GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 












Price, $5.00. 
Post Free. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


A FORTNIGHTLY MAGAZINE 
FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 


This popular magazine begins its Eighth Volume with 
the number dated November 10, 1888. 

















Every housekeeper needs it. Send to the publishers for testimonials. We have many letters 
from ladies who say they could not keep house without it. 


BE SURE AND SUBSCRIBE FOR IT FOR 1889. 


One of the prominent features in Volume 8 will be a series of papers by MARIA PARLOA, under the 
title of ‘From the Soup Tureen to the Pudding Dish;” and another will be a series of papers on 
‘‘Quaker Housekeeping,” being a relation of experience in housekeeping which furnishes plentiful and 
healthful food at an average expense of ten cents a meal for each member of the family. Besides 
these, there will be an unusually varied selection of articles of the same high standard which has made 
this magazine so popular. 








We will send a Sample Copy of Good Housekeeping free on application. 


CLARK W. BRYAN &z CO., PUBLISHERS, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


We also publish the Goop HousekerepinG Series of Household Books, viz: Lessons in Candy-Making, soc.; Perfect Bread, 
25c.; A Key to Cooking, 25c.; Dainty Desserts for Dainty Dinners, 5o0c.; and In the Sick Room, or the Art of Nursing, soc. 
Any of these books sent by mail on receipt of price, or the whole set of six books for $1.75. 


CASTILIAN CREAM! 


An article invaluable for removing Crease and Paint from Ciothing and Woolen Fabrics. 
it will also remove Closs from Woolen Coats and Black Silk, and Cleanse Black Crape. 
The Highest and only Award given by the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association in 1887. 
The following is a copy of the report of the Committee : 
‘*For removing grease and fresh paint from woolen fabrics, the superiority of this preparation for this 
purpose has been abundantly demonstrated.” 
For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists, Dry Goods, Grocers, and Fancy Goods Dealers. Used and indorsed by L. 
P. Hout ANDER & Co., CONTINENTAL CrotuinG House, MAcCULLAR, PARKER & Co., MessENGER Bros. & Jones, R. H. Vivian, 
and other Tailors and Dressmakers in Boston, FOR SALE BY 


T. B. SHEPARD, 927 Broadway, N.Y.; Women’s ExcHANGE, 329 sth Ave., N.Y.; W. H. Scuierrecin & Co., 172 William St., N.Y.: 
HeGceman & Co., 203 Broadway, N.Y.; ANprEw M. Cuurcu Co., Troy, N.Y.; Wm. H. Frear, Troy, N.Y.; HuGcu, Gtenn & 
Co., Utica, N.Y.; G. A. Gripcey & Sons, Elmira, N.Y.; BuGpre & Browne i, Providence, R. I.; WHrTForp, Acpricu & Co., 
Providence, R.1.; E. M. Atpricu & Co., Providence, R. I.; SaunpERs, WuHirrorp & BarTLett, Providence, R. I.; R. L. 
Rose & Co., Providence, R. I.; F. M. Douctass, New Bedford, Mass.; Stpngy Katisn, Belfast, Me.; J. L. Freeman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Winacu & Scuotz, 314 W. Market St., Louisville, Ky.; E. B. Bruce & Co,, Baltimore, Md.; Epwin P, Hey- 
woop, 239 W. Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; F. P. Garretrson & Co., Newport, R. I. . 

N. B.—Also the cities of Melbourne and Sydney, Australia, have representatives of CASTILIAN CREAM. 


It will also remove Pitch and Printers’ Ink from Woolen Goods, Gloss from Black Silks, and cleanse Black Crape. 


F. C. LORD & CO., Proprietors, 85 Boyiston St., Boston. 


THE PARKER GUN, 











STRONGEST AND BEST SHOOTING GUN MADE. 


PARKER BROS., Makers, Meriden, Ct. sone sor cataiopwe 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Lichtensteins’ Illustrated Fashion Catalogue 


IS NOW READY. 


THE HANDSOMEST CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD. 


Subscription, 20 cents per year. Sample Copy, 5 cents, 
ISSUED EVERY SEASON FROM OUR 


- Millinery, Dry and Fancy Goods House, 


Grand, Forsyth, and Eldridge Sts., N.Y. 


Tt contains illustrations, d ions, and prices of LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ WEAR of every 
description. Thousands of pictures of articles you want, and complete instructions how to order by mail. 

NEW FEATURE.—Samples cheerfully sent free of charge. rite to our Mail Order Departmen: for samples of any style 
of dress material or cut goods of any kind. 


J. LICHTENSTEIN & SONS, 281-287 Grand St., N. Y. 


Japanese Plaques, 


(Cloisonné Work.) 








These Piaques or Trays are made 
of SOLID BRONZE, ENAMELED 
in the most beautiful designs, 
# and colors will last for ever. 
A very useful and ornamental 
present. Only a few left. Cannot 
be duplicated atthe PRICE. Sent, 
express paid, upon receipt of 


40 CENTS. 


H. H. SMYTHE, 


ae 54 Pine Street, New York City. 





Paillard's 
MUSIC 


Bigelow Carpet Co. 


ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


G)iuTON § J8RUSSELS 


BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 


They play the best selections from all the Standard 
and Light Operas, and the most pam Dances, 
a 


tzes, Marches, National Airs, Ballads, 
Hymns, etc., old and new, arranged in sets to suit every 
variety of taste, 
The most complete and varied stock ever shown in this 
country, embracing many unique and interesting novelties, 
among which we may mention 


Musical Automatic Figures, Singing Birds, 
Musical Decanters, Work 
Albums, Cigar Oases. 
A MOST APPROPRIATE PRESENT. 


Descriptive Price List sent on application, 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway, New York City. 
(Factory at STE. CROIX, SWITZERLAND.) 





CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have received 
the highest award wherever exhibited, including Gold 
Medals at the Paris Exposition, 1878, and at the Cen- 
tennial, 1876, 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of fabric, 
richness and durability of color, novelty and beauty of 
design, has led to frequent infringements, and inferior 
goods have often been palmed off in their stead. For 
the protection of the public, the Company has adopted 
as a trade-mark the word “* BIGELOW,”’ which 
will be woven (at every repeat of the pattern) in white 
capitals into the back of the fabric. 

Customers will therefore have merely to examine the 
back of a carpet to be certain that they are getting the 
genuine Bigelow Wiltons or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 
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4 fac is a most excellent article for Cleansing and Preserving 
the Teeth. It hardens the gums, sweetens the oO 

and beautifies the teeth. It contains no acid or harsh, 
substance—nothing that can injure the enamel in the alidhtect 
degree. By its constant use teeth retain their efficiency and 
beauty even to the extreme duration of life. It is put up in bot- 
tles, which prevents its being spoiled by exposure to the atmos- 
phere, p Peter ieee a original combination of partsand itsdelicious 
flavor. At Fancy Drug Stores and Druggists. Family size Bottles $1.00. 




















oes BLAIR’S PILLS. 


Skin and Toilet 
POWDER, Great English Remedy for Gout, 
]) Rheumatism, and Kidney Com- 





























For preserving, re- 
storing, and beau- 
tifyng the com- plaints, sure, prompt, and effective. 
Boxes, 25 cts. Oval box, 34 pills. Round, 14 
+ ond p Ag pills. At all Druggists, and 
4f \MPROVED oSes 
WAISTS / 
For HOSE 
= Al RING BUCKLE AT HIP siprorter. A 
PATENT cop | Tr BUTTON HOLES—will not wear out. 
Sood Senseo * yueweeme © now ay A. use & : 
LEADING iETLERS BEST a ot 
everywhere ALS used 


a 
Goods Houses. 224 William St., New York. 
TAPE FASTENED BUTTONS—will not pull off. 
: throughout, 
*& FERRIS BRO 5 Mites. “MARSHALL ‘FELD Sco. Cco., gaeees, 





ds the correct li be i] 
oy? ae | ‘is. he vac a $10, and to the next erie pL ny a 


Yes 0 as ae 

to the first 200 who send 2% cents for a sample 

— «$l l 0001 fora Wife! sa pn iy 1 
0) 

ee a 


return the money 


bulbar hs ronan Rw ae et cl 


sal "Monti tion this paper. roo oun at WORLD MANFG. 60, ‘122 Nassau Street, HY. p 












AMILY Buttonhole ‘Attachment. 


LOooK tr! 


ef Disease are 


trans- 
mitted through from your faucet 






hg 500 LOO A its, 


SONES MFG. CO., 
248 Franklin St., 


| 


BUTTONHOLES! 


WEBSTER 





ELEGANT and DURABLE BUTTONHOLES in a fraction 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 
of a minute. Record of 2 years in actual —. Price trations than any other ‘American Dictionary. 
within reach of all. Endorsed and for sale by sewin SS 

machine dealers pare A THOUSANDS IN US' Among the supplementary ae, unequaled 
among dressmakers Write and enclose for concise and trustworthy information, are 
stamp, and sample r, work, full particulars and Di 

tontlepootale will be sentyou. Address, é Biograph ical ictionary 
Tue Smitu & Ecos M’r’c Co., 16 East x4th St., N. ¥. giving brief facts concerning 9,700 Noted Per- 


sons of ancient and modern times, 


AT THIS | A Gazetteer of the World 


U. 8. and Ca locating and describing 25,000 Places; and a Vo- 
cabulary of the names of Noted 


Fictitious Persons and Places. 


The latter is not found in any other Dictionary. 
Webster excels in SYNONYMS which areappro- 













move sediment 





n an water, before un- 
edi 1d priately found in the body of the work. 
fave tesel Ge Sample, post pid Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 






THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


INSURE YOUR LIFE 


AS YOU 


INSURE YOUR PROPERTY 


each year by itself, but with the right to continue as long as you live, by 
payments adjusted to cover the cost, during the term paid for only, 
Renewable term insurance as furnished by the 


PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 BROADWAY, 


(Equrrasie BuiLpinc) 


NEW YORK, 
is the safest, the cheapest, and the fairest contract attainable. 

Among all the life insurance companies the PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
shows the largest ratio of assets to liabilities, and the smallest ratios of 
payments for death claims and expenses. The maximum of security and 
the minimum of cost. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 








a7 SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. GOOD ACENTS WANTED.“e 


HOUCGH & FORD, 


Manufacturers of 


Ladies’, Misses’, Children’s, 
BOYS’, AND YOUTHS’ 


FINE SHOES. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
N. Y. CITY OFFICE: 133 DUANE STREET. 


Send for Catalogue and Descriptive List. 
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ESTABLISHED (sol. 


BARRY'S. 
TRICOPHEROUS 








fa. ta 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Fastens the hair where it has a tendency to fall 
out, renews its growth where the fibers have disap- 
peared, preserves its color in spite of age, sickness, 
and sorrow, and makes it (however harsh) as flexible 
and glossy as silk. 





No. 1285 ROCHESTER 
PIANO LAMP 





Our New Patent 
FOLDED READY FOR 





SHIPMENT. 
New to the World. Ladies 
Height to Burner, 46 inches. acknowledge It Perfect. 
Extends to 63 inches. Spread Mention Number in 
of Feet, 20 inches. Ordering. 


1000 varieties to select from. 300,0.0 sold in 1887. 
Send for Illustrations. 
Sent to any address on receipt of $15.00 cash. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 


Cuas. S. Urron, Pres. 25 Warren St., New York City. 





DAVIDSON 


TOILET 


LOTION 


FOR THE 


COMPLEXION. 





For tan, sunburn, eruptions, roughness of the skin from exposure to wind, and for use after shaving- 





To be thoroughly applied by means of a soft sponge or napkin. 


This LOTION, while HARMLESS in 
effect, leaves the SKIN SOFT and 
SMOOTH as an Infant's, and used upon 
the hands, not only keeps them from 
CHAPPINCG, but gives them a WHITE, 
DELICATE appearance, so sought for 
by most Ladies. It also leaves the 
NAILS SOFT and PLIABLE. Centiemen 
wishing to keep their faces from the 
harsh roughness produced by shaving 
will find this an invaluable REMEDY. 


Many of the Lotions now in use are 
prepared with some greasy ingredient, 
butthis Toilet Lotion leaves the hands 
in a condition to work upon the finest 
silk or linen without fear of soiling it, 
and the roughest skin grows SOFT and 
MOIST after a few applications of this 
preparation. It is something that every 
lady and gentieman should use, and 
once applied as a remedy they will 





never be without it. 


PREPARED BY 


THEODORE 


METCALF * CO., 


39 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


EWANDO’S 


Se. wee! Se 
French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment. 
Established over 50 Years. 











NINETEEN DEPARTMENTS. 


1. Ladies’ and Gents’ Garments, Shawls, etc.—2. Silk J : 
rniture Coverings and Ac 0 
halt 


® DYEING © CLEANSING. 1} op 
4 # 


-_ u 
Rugs, Mats, etc.—l11. Glove Cleansing, 
rs, etc.—12. Glove Dyeing, Whole- 
is ae a 7, aoe Departasas Saeancisg of 7s 
Laces, Clean: oO! nar ng of a 
kinds.—14. eather De y oa & and 
a ng and i 
Feathe onpons Dyed an 
Wi etc., Cleansing, Making to 
— Grape. 17. Indigo Dyeing — 
French Laundry.—1l9, Hat and Bonnet Bleach- 
ing and Dyeing. 





meeEANSINg (? 


PRINCIPAL 
OFFICES : 


NEW YORK: Fifth Ave., oor. W. 14th St. 
BOSTON, MASS. : 17 Temple Place. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW_YORK 731 6th Ave., near 42d Street. 
276 Eighth Ave. opp Grand Opera House. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 1409 Chestnut Street. 
BALTIMORE, Md., 16 North Charles Street. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 275 Westminster Street. 
NEWPORT, R. 1., 327 Thames Street. 
BOSTON (Highlands), 2206 Washington Street. 
BOSTON (South), 393 Broadway. 
WATERTOWN, Mass., Galen Street. 
LYNN, Mass., 3 Market Street. 


WORKS: 
y New York City and Watertown, 


Orders from long distances, or 
where a branch office cannot easily 
be reached, should be sent to one of 
the principal offices. 


Prices the same at all offices or agencies. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOK, “USEFUL INFORMATION,” FREE. 


FINE DRAPERIES AND LACE CURTAINS A SPECIALTY. 


We offer the finest quality of work, with advantage of promptness 
and reasonable prices. 


OVER 1,000 ACENTS. 

















: 























- Abssélute y ure. 


T . ny Vaties, “A maryel -of , Strength, 
aid wholesomen More economigal than ordinary 
ieodas and cannot be sold jn competition, with the multitude”) 


ot iow t s! ht. alum or hoapiiitte iwdérs. . Sold 
only lyf ig Royat Baxore Powper Co., ) 1003 all St., N.Y. | 


Ir a apes 








economi- 
less than one cent a 
delicious, 
, easily: digested, and 
lapted for invalids as 
in»health, 








superior quality ‘of _ : _ 
tr, flavored with Te oS mi ae 
n, yew as a is acknowledged sic’ ; 
; an. confec- and BEST yregaialion Sti 4 wal “ Hi =< 
tionery,/it is nadet lous article, CONSUMPTION, cancun . 
and is highly, peiended by DEBILITY, WASTING ens OF 
DREN, and CHRONIO COUGHS. 


B tourista.“ > 
Seld by & every where. ace Dae veersts. §oott & Bowne, Now York, 


W. BAKER &-CO., Doreettr, Mass 
MONUMENTS, VAULTS, ETc. 


IN GRANITE, OF THE HIGHEST ORDE ERECTED 
, co ggaes. See when desired, i a ANYWHERE. 


H. Q.-| CH, 235 Fi: thAvenue, near 27th Street, N. Y. 





























STABILITY, EXPERIENCE, PROTECTION, 
AND PROVISION FOR THE FUTURE, 


ALL COMBINED IN THE NEW POLICY OF THE 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZER Bl - eal 
= ane > ‘ 
This Old Company now offers to the insuring public its new 


UR DIVIDEND PLAN, 
Wbich affor 


all the advantages of Life Insurance during the earliersgears of life, 
and, at the samé time, makes a provision for old age, as the Police lll can sur- 
render bis Policy at the end of the Survivorship ‘Dividend Period, and receive its 
Full Value in Cash thus combining INVESTMENT and PROTECTION. 


or >) ANY INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 
“heap sae 
JAMES M. McLEAN, - ~ ~ President. 
JACOB L. HALSEY, - - ist Vice-President. | HENRY Y. WEMPLE, - - - - Secretary. 


HENRY B. STOKES, - - 2d Vice-President. | S. N. STEBBINS, - - - -.+ — Actuary. 


D' WILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


It has vogstred much experience and 

: Ww S care to enable the proprietor to combine 
Re 2% : the oil and Phosphates so that they would 
ibe We SS A =—— become thoroughly efficacious together, 
WB ‘ the only recipe by which 

ed. Another im- 

Pure Cod 
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alone would recommend this 
— of using the Oil even if 

the phosphates , fl not also 
add vas to the healing 


We, Me 
=. UNS. 
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2) a, 
NY kh 


the Phos See) 3 
liver oil hasomiy _ Ft a 4 
SN plished by the bafoption ot ae gS 
f i ec FY 
CONSUMPTION, . .“ rules of eae ; 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, . AY 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES, and all 
SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 


Almost as palatable ascream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate weons and children, who, after 
using it, become “4yin it. . assimilates with the 
food, Sl tite, builds up ee La 

system, restores onersy om mind and body, 
ich and pure blood, in fact, rejuvinates the whole 


FLESH, BLOoD, 


NER BRAIN. 


reparation is far su see to all other parations of Cod-Liver 
as many imitators, but no equals. The results following its use 


its best recommendations. Be sure, as on vane our health, and 
the y+ nuine. Manufactured only by DR. A EXR. WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston, Mass. Send for "nerrated rikw which 
mailed free, §2"Sold by all druggistw.2g 



































